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Drawing by J. Conacher for a The Outlook Fairy 


The Outlook 
Story Book 


Illustrated with Drawings and Photographs 


“A book that will captivate the fancy of the little 
ones. ... . The stories . .. are all told with charming 
- simplicity. Many of the best known writers of stories 
for children of this day are contributors to the volume, 
which is — bound and profusely illustrated.” 

—Richmond Dispatch. 


“ Not many collections of stories for children a2 


presented in so attractive a form.” 


—The Worcester Spy. 


“The, collection, with its really artistic pictures, 
superb type and’ paper, and substantial binding, is one 


of the best of gifts for children.” 
—Town and 


$1.20 net (by mail $1.43) 


Fairy Book 


HE fairy tales and ballads in this volume have 
been collected from many sources, and of them 
have been translated anew or retold.. Several of the 
old favorites, dear to the hearts of all children, and 
without which no fairy book is complete, , are to. be 


found in it, as well as a number that have never before 


appeared in English. The endeavor has been to 
include only stories in which the romantic element is 


- predominant, and such as will appeal to the hearts and 


imaginations of the little people. The illustrations are 
particularly charming; the artist, J. CONACHER, has 
been unusually successful-in catching-the fairy spirit. 


$1.20 net (by mail $1.40) 
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Drawing by James B. ss for ** bs Outlook Story 
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¢ you are in the habit of sending blankets to 
a professional cleaner you do not realize 
how satisfactorily they can be washed at home 


with Ivory Soap. The Ivory is made of the 


purest vegetable oils, which, while cleansing 
thoroughly, preserve the softness and elasticity 


_of the wool fibre. To prove how good it is for 


blankets have any fine woolen piece carefully 
washed in Ivory suds. It will be found 
as soft and light as before and beautifully clean. 


TO WASH BLANKETS AND RETAIN THEIR SOFTNESS.— Dissolve shavings of Ivory Soap 
in boiling water; add cold water until nearly lukewarm. 
hands; rinse in clean warm water in which also some Ivory Soap has been dissolved. Dry in a 
place that is neither very warm nor very cold. : 


Immerse a blanket and knead with the 
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In the Senate a unanimous 

ey Time agreement was reached last 
week that the Cuban Reci- 
procity Bill should be voted upon Decem- 
ber 16. This definitely assures the pas- 
sage of the bill. Even the beet-sugar 
representatives have stopped fighting it 
since the adoption of the amendments 
pledging that sugar duties shall not be 
further lowered during the next five 
years. These amendments probably 
guarantee that the price of sugar in this 
country will not be reduced by the low- 
ering of the duty. on}raw sugar from 
Cuba, but that the whole advantage 
from the reduced duty shall go to the 
Cuban planters. For this reason the 
producers of beet sugar in this country 
are no longer much concerned by the 
concession to Cuba. The whole cost of 
this concession seems now to fall upon 
the public treasury, which will collect 
one-fifth less tax upon Cuban sugar than 
heretofore. Upon the reaching of this 
agreement in the Senate the leaders in 
that body demanded an adjournment of 
the special session. The animus of this 
demand seemed in some quarters to 
be a desire to tell the country that 
the special session of Congress was un- 
necessary, and Speaker Cannon took 
_the natural position that courtesy to the 
President required that the special 
session perform the work for which it 
had been summoned. The Republican 
leaders of the Senate, however, insisted 
that, with the Senate rules of unlimited 
debate, they were powerless to secure 
a vote before the date accepted by the 
Democratic minority, and that, as few 
Senators cared to make speeches on 
the Reciprocity Bill, it was a waste of 
time for Congress to remain in ses- 
sion. The House Republican leaders 


did not accept this view, and . the. 
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House refused to adjourn for a longer 


period than three days. This action of 
the House made it a violation of the 


Constitution for the Senate to adjourn 
for a longer period. Both Houses, 
therefore, have kept up perfunctory ses- 


sions. In the Senate the most interest- 


ing debate was on the resolution intro- 
duced by Senator Newlands, of Nevada, 
inviting Cuba to join the Union. All 
the Republican Senators who discussed 
it, including Mr. Lodge, of Massachu- 
setts, and Mr. Platt, of Connecticut, 
strongly condemned the suggestion of 
Cuban annexation, however peaceful the 


method proposed, and no other Demo- 


cratic Senator came to Mr. Newlands’s 
support. In the House the most inter- 
esting debate has been upon the refusal 
of the Republican leaders to utilize the 
time by taking up other matters, such 


as tariff revision or reciprocity with 


Canada. Mr. Payne, of New York, the 
Republican leader on the floor, declared 
in explanation that the party was too 
wise to revise the tariff just before a 
Presidential campaign. 

The investigation now 
General Wooa Deing held by the Com- 

mittee on Military Affairs 
of the Senate has found that there are 
both opposition and objection to the 
promotion of Brigadier-General Leonard 
Wood to the rank of Major-General. 
The opposition comes largely from the 
feeling in military ranks that General 
Wood has been promoted with undue 
rapidity, to the holding back of officers 
who have seen more active service. 
The objection comes from those who 
maintain that General Wood, while Gov- 
ernor-General of Cuba, committed cer- 
tain personal and official acts which were 


improper and make him an unfit subject 
759* 
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for promotion. As to the first point, it 
may be said that whether General Wood’s 


military career justifies his promotion . 


is a question which certainly the public, 
and we think also the Senate, may well 
leave to be determined largely by his 
military superiors. It is right, however, 
to say that the hostility to him in certain 
journals has belittled his military serv- 
ices, and done something to create a 
false impression respecting them. In 
1886 he was commended by Captain 
Lawton as the one officer who had ac- 
companied Lawton throughout the whole 
campaign against Geronimo’s_ hostile 
Indians, and the highest praise was 
accorded to ‘“‘ his courage, energy, and 
support during the whole time, his en- 
couraging exainple to the command when 
work was the hardest and prospects 
darkest.” . In 1894 this indorsement was 
repeated, with the statement that he 
voluntarily assumed military duties as a 
combatant or line officer in the most 
difficult and dangerous work, and “by 
his determination and courage rendered 
a successful issue of the campaign possi- 
ble.” For his service in this campaign 
he was recommended to be brevetted by 
General Miles, and subsequently a Con- 
gressional medal of honor was presented 
to him for his distinguished gallantry. 
In a letter addressed to the Governor 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
formerly Captain, then Governor, Law- 
ton, urging the appointment of Captain 
Wood to military command in the Span- 
ish war, said of him, “ I served through 
the war of the rebellion, and in many 
battles, but in no instance do I remem- 
ber such devotion to duty or such an 
example of courage and perseverance. 
It was mainly due to Captain Wood’s 
loyalty and resolution that the ex- 
pedition [against the Apache Indians] 
was successful.” His military work in 
Cuba received scarcely less enthu- 
siastic approval from Major-General 
Joseph Wheeler and Brigadier-General 
S.B. M. Young. Later General Shafter 
recommended General Wood as “by far 
the best man to leave in command of 
this post, and perhaps of the whole dis- 
trict.” Finally, his administration in 
Cuba received the highest praise from 
Elihu Root, Secretary of War, whose 
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acquaintance with its results, our read- 
ers will remember, was derived from a 
personal visit to the island. From his 


-indorsement we quote a few sentences : 


“Out of an utterly prostrate colony a 
free Republic was built up—the work 
being done with such signal ability, 
integrity, and success that the new 
nation started under more favorable 
conditions than has ever before been 
the case in any single instance among 
her fellow Spanish-American Republics. 
This record stands alone in history, and 
the benefit conferred thereby on the 
people of Cuba was no greater than the 
honor conferred upon the people of the 
United States.” In our judgment, ap- 
pointments to the higher offices, whether 
in military or civil service, cannot be 
made by seniority alone, exclusively or 
even chiefly. They must be based on 
evidence afforded by past service of the 
peculiar ability to render the sort of 
service demanded of the higher class of 
officials. Of that ability the President 
and Secretary of War are far better 
judges than the newspaper press, and 
even the Senate can do little more than 
satisfy itself that the recommendations 
of the President and Secretary of War 
are really based upon service rendered, 
not upon political or personal favoritism. 
The personal objections 
to General Wood are, in 
large part if not wholly, 
brought forward by Major Rathbone, and 
include several distinct matters. Some 
of these relate to the orders given by 
General Wood with relation to the prose- 
cution of Major Rathbone and others 
accused of postal frauds in Cuba. It is 
not denied that such frauds did exist, 
and that in one or more cases the con- 
victions were just, and, this being the 
case, those who helieve that adminis- 


General Wood’s 
Conduct 


trative honesty is a thing to be attained 


by all lawful means will regard with some 
suspicion the source of these charges. 
But it is also asserted that General Wood 
granted, or helped to grant, a ten years’ 
concession to the managers of an ath- 
letic game called Jai Alai, which, it is 
alleged, is carried on chiefly for gam- 
bling purposes, and that he received as 
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a testimonial, and largely from the pro- 
moters of this affair, a silver service val- 
ued at five thousand dollars. It is also 
charged that General Wood planned, 
with Major Runcie and a magazine 
writer who was visiting Cuba, the prepa- 
ration of an article which was afterwards 
published in the “ North American Re- 
view ”’——an article which threw discredit 
on the administration of General Brooke, 
General Wood’s predecessor. The arti- 
cle was written before General Wood 
became Governor-General, but was not 
published until after that event. Major 


Runcie testified at Washington last. 


week, as reported in press despatches, 
that he was the confidential adviser of 
General Wood at Santiago, that they lived 
'in the same house, that the magazine 
article in question was discussed between 
the magazine writer, General Wood, and 
Major Runcie, and that its object was 
to make an attack upon General Brooke’s 
administration which should result in his 
removal and the appointment of General 
Wood. Major Runcie testified positively 


thut the article was written at General 


Wood’s request. It has been further 
charged in connection with this last mat- 
ter that General Wood falsely denied any 
responsibility for the publication of the 
article. If these charges are in effect true, 
General Wood should not only not be 
promoted, but should be court-martialed 
and cashiered ; if they are not true, Major 
Runcie should be held up to public 
obloquy and disgrace. Some minor of- 
fenses are alleged, but the more impor- 


tant ones are as above outlined. With 


regard to these charges against General 
Wood’s conduct, it may be said that the 
Senate Committee is acting to a certain 
degree as a court; is, as we understand 
it, taking evidence with the precautions 
and limitations of a court and in an 
authoritative way; and that General 
Wood’s statement and defense have not 
yet been made public. It must be ad- 
mitted that the charges are sufficiently 
serious to require thorough investiga- 
tion, and there is every reason to believe 
that they will receive this. Until that 
investigation has been completed, and 
until the full facts are before the public, 
it would be unfair and wrong to form 
any conclusion whatever. 


Just at the time when 
General Wood’s military 

services are being dis- 
cussed come the reports of his campaign 
in the island of Sulu, or Jolo, as many 
prefer to call it. Full reports are stiil 
to be received, but the origin of the 
present campaign (heretofore we have 
had no serious trouble with the Moros 


in this island) appears to have been the 


killing of one or more American soldiers 
(for what cause does not appear) by 
individual Moros belonging to the Sul- 
tan’s forces. A demand was made for 
their surrender, and refused ; thereupon 
General Wood sent an expedition into 
the interior, met the Sultan’s forces in 


the Taglibi hills, and killed a number vari- . 


ously estimated at from seventy-five to 
three hundred, while the American loss 
was at the most one killed and two 


wounded. It is evident-that these Moros . 


are not acquainted with modern meth- 


ods of warfare, and it is hoped that this | 


engagement will be sufficient to prevent 
them from undertaking further futile 


resistance to American arms. General 


Davis lately gave the following interesting 
account of the condition of things among 
the Moros. It applies, as we under- 


stand it, to Mindanao, where there has — 


been some resistance to our army, which 
appears now to be entirely repressed, 
and to the Sulu Islands, where General 
Wood is now operating : 


The Moros are accustomed to suffer all of 
the caprices of their despotic authority. 
The laws of centuries permit men to be 
recruited for any purpose whatsoever. The 
debtor who cannot pay becomes, with his 
family, the slave of thecreditor. Thedebtor 


thus loses all his rights, and his children’ 


can be sold throughout the archipelago. He 
can, however, buy the liberty of his family 
at the risk of his own life; z.e., for the larg- 
est number of Christians whom he can slay. 
If the debtor accepts that proposition, he 
becomes that moment a juramentado, know- 
ing perfectly well that if he manages to get 
in the midst of a Spanish settlement all 
hope for escape is gone. Death is therefore 
certain for all juramentados. When they 
arrive at a sufficient state of exaltation, but 
never before, they are sent into a Christian 
community. 


The Bates Treaty with the Sultan of 
Sulu is considered quite unsatisfactory, 
and one result of the present operations 
will probably be its abrogation, a firmer 
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treatment of the slave question, and a 
refusal longer to recognize the Sultan 
as the ruler of the islands. 


So many public men 
have declined to be 
considered as candi- 
dates for high office, in much the fash- 
ion in which the small boy at the party 
declined to take a second piece of 
cake unless urged, that it is refreshing 
to read Mr. Cleveland’s letter to Mr. 
St. Clair McKelway, editor of the 
Brooklyn “Eagle,” declining in.any 
circumstances or upon any considera- 
tion ” ever again to become the nominee 
of his party for the Presidency. ‘My 
determination not to do so,” he adds, 
“is unalterable and conclusive.” The 
explicitness of this declination recalls 
General Sherman’s famous reply when 
it was proposed to stampede one of the 
Republican National Conventions by 
presenting his name for the Presidency. 
‘T will not,” said the old soldier, “ ac- 
cept if nominated, or serve if elected.” 
This downright form of speech confirms 
the hold of the men who use it upon the 
admiration of their supporters, and is 
respectfully suggested for the considera- 
tion of Senator Hanna. Mr. Cleveland’s 
characteristic statement, following Mr. 
Bryan’s unqualified declaration that he 
cannot be suggested for the Democratic 
nomination next year, makes somewhat 
easier the still difficult task of restoring 
Democratic unity. 


Mr. Cleveland’s 
Explicit Statement 


The insurgent 
forces under Gen- 
eral Jiménez ap- 
pear to have been completely triumphant 
in the desultory warfare which has been 
going on for several weeks in the much- 
disturbed island. President Woz y Gil 
last week surrendered the capital to his 
opponents, and took refuge on a German 
war-ship. So far as can be learned at 
this distance, the fighting was not very 
severe, but already seven months had 
elapsed since Woz y Gil’s revolution 


San Domingo: The Victory 
of the Insurgents 


against President Vasquez, and the un-’ 


easy and ebullient spirit of the partisan 
factions seemed to require an outlet. 
Our United States Minister at San 
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Domingo, Mr. Powell, is reported to 
have read the people of San Domingo 
an instructive lecture on the subject of 
revolutions. He pointed out that period- 
ical revolutions interrupted commercial 
relations with other peoples, increased 
the debt, endangered international peace, © 
and he is reported to have added that 
the present revolution, if continued, 
would imperil the sovereignty of San 
Domingo. The Government at Wash- 
ington naturally and promptly gave out 
the semi-official statement that Mr. 
Powell’s remarks were entirely unofficial, 
and made without direction ; but to this 
official disclaimer was added an intima- 
tion that our State Department did not 
wish to be understood to disagree with 
the truth of Mr. Powell’s assertions. 
Our Government has recognized the 
de facto administration at the city of 
San Domingo. 


Every feature of the in- 
dustrial war in Montana 
is extraordinary. Twenty 
thousand men, or nearly one-fifth of the 
working population of the State, have 
suddenly been thrown out of work by 
the shutting down of the copper-mines, 
and this shut-down is not due to a war 
between labor and capital, but to one 
between rival capitalists. Itis as purely 
a kings’ war as any we read of in medi- 
geval history, and the pawns are as pre- 
eminently the sufferers. A young man 
of thirty-four is the principal figure in 
the conflict—F. Augustus Heinze, who 
graduated from the Columbia School of 
Mines a few years ago, and took a posi- 
tion at five dollars a day as assistant 
engineer in the Boston and Montana 
mine at Butte, soon made himself the 
master of his work, and gradually bought 
claims to a vein of copper running be- 
tween this mine and the Anaconda. Both 
of these great properties now belong tothe 
Amalgamated Copper Company, which 
instituted suits to prevent Mr. Heinze 
from working his claims. Mr. Heinze 


Industrial War . 
in Montana 


responded by instituting suits denying 
the legality of the absorption of the 
Boston and Montana mine by the Amal- 
gamated Company, won these suits in the 
lower courts, and finally obtained from 
Judge Clancey, of the Second Judicial 
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District in Butte, a permanent injunction 
restraining the trust from taking: further 
dividends from the Boston and Montana 
mine. The Amalgamated responded 
by shutting down all of its mines in the 
State, and appealed to the Governor of 
_ Montana to call the Legislature together 
to pass a “ fair trial law ” by which min- 
ing cases may be transferred from one 
court to another, when the judge before 
whom they are brought has shown preju- 
dice. The officials of the Amalgamated, 
which is capitalized at $155,000,000, 
claim that Judge Clancey has been un- 
duly influenced by Mr. Heinze. Gov- 
ernor Toole has personally opposed the 
passage of the legislative act which the 
Amalgamated Company has demanded 
as a condition precedent to its resump- 
tion of work, but, in response to the peti- 
tions which have flooded in upon him 
from all parts of the State, he has con- 
sented to call the Legislature together. 
Naturally, conservative papers find peril 
in the fact that a great corporation 
should thus appeal to the legislature to 
set aside an act ofthe judiciary. Judge 
Clancey’s decision was subject to appeal 
to the Supreme Court of Montana, though 
this appeal could not, probably, have been 
reached by the higher court for several 
months. It is too early to say what the 
outcome of this extraordinary case may 
be; but it is not too early to say that to 
permit a rich corporation to call for and 
get an extra session of a Legislature is to 
establish a precedent that is both pre- 
posterous and dangerous. 


Colorado has come to be 
a storm-center in labor 
troubles; class lines are 
now drawn with a more dangerous sharp- 
ness in that commonwealth than in any 
other. ‘The great strike in the metal 
mines which occasioned so much dis- 
order, and led Governor Peabody to 
take such vigorous repressive measures, 
has gradually lost in strength. Accord- 
ing to a Colorado correspondent, the 
metal mines are running almost at their 
full capacity, and the troops have nearly 
all been withdrawn. But a coal strike, 
more serious to the people of the State, 
is now occasioning a widespread pros- 


The Colorado 
Coal Strike 


tration of industry. The union coal 


miners of Colorado are a part of the 
labor federation known as the United 
Mine Workers of America, of whom 
Mr. John Mitchell is President. A de- 
mand was made for a twenty per.cent. 
increase of pay and for an eight-hour 
day (the present hours being from nine 
to eleven), and for the employment of 
union labor. The demands were re- 
fused, and a strike was ordered early in 
November. In the northern part of the 
State a compromise was proposed by 
the mine owners shortly after the 6épen- 
ing of the strike—ten per cent. increase 
in wages and an eight-hour day, pro- 
vided that eight hours should be agreed 
upon in the southern field; otherwise 
the number of hours to be fixed at nine. 
This compromise was voted down by the 
miners. The vote was so close that it was 
thought at first to have been accepted. 
Last week the mine owners of the north- 
ern fields offered to grant practically every 
demand, and. Mr. Mitchell urged the 
union to accept, but the radicals carried 
the day against him. The strike of the 
northern miners is now purely sympa- 
thetic. The center of the struggle is in 
the southern part of the State, where the 
mines are almost without exception the 
property of the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company, the owners of the great steel 
plant in Pueblo. The company has 
always held to the principles of the 
‘open shop,” making no discrimination 
between union and non-union men. 
Before the strike, about half of its em- 
ployees were non-union men, but when 
it was declared, a large number of non- 
union men, perhaps two thousand, joined 
the union. The company has met the 
issue by closing a part of its steel plant 
and sending about two thousand of the 
employees, thus released, to work the 
mines of the company. ‘Thus far the 
strike has been orderly and without vio- 
lence. The union seems to be well sup- 
plied with money and is caring for the 
men. One unusual feature is the fact 
that the union is paying the fare of 
striking miners to other fields, such as 
Texas and Kansas, where there is a 
shortage of union mining labor. The 
coal shortage is likely to be serious. 
Several towns are already short of fuel, 
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and at least three different lines of rail- 
way in the State have already begun to 
confiscate commercial coal for their own 
use. The coal companies are not likely 
to yield unless public sentiment, aroused 


by the suffering of the poorer classes, | 


forces them to do so. At present they 
seem likely to win. About five thou- 
sand men are said to be at work in the 
mines, and the numbers are likely, as 
time goes on, steadily to increase. Pub- 
lic sentiment, outside of the wage-earn- 
ing classes, has been, and is, strongly 
with the mine owners. During the last 
few years the prosperity of the State 
has been repeatedly and_ seriously 
checked by the labor wars, and there 
has developed a strong opposition to 
labor unionism. This has crystallized 
in the Citizens’ Alliances that have been 
organized in eighteen cities and towns. 
In many cases these bodies are publicly 
supporting the employers in the great 
strikes, and in the future they are likely 
to play an important part in labor con- 


tests. 


Roman Catholic Students 
in Non-Catholic Universities 


A correspondent 
has reported to 
us a rumor that 
the ‘Trustees of Cornell University have 
received a letter from the Roman Cath- 
olic women in the University, of whom 
there are a score or more, stating, with 
expressions of regret, that Bishop Mc- 
Quaid, of Rochester, had enjoined on 
them to withdraw from the University, 
on pain of excommunication if recalci- 
trant, and that the Trustees had decided 
not to do anything about it at present. 
In order to give correct information to 
our readers on this subject, we addressed 
an inquiry both to the President of Cor- 
nell University and to the Bishop of 
Rochester. President Schurman informs 
us that the Trustees have received no 
such communication from the Roman 

Catholic women attending the Univer- 
sity. The Bishop of Rochester, in an- 
swer to our letter, in which we asked not 


only for information respecting this re-. 


port, but also for trustworthy informa- 
tion as to the view which the Roman 
Catholic Church takes respecting the 
liberty of its communicants to attend 
universities other than those under the 


: 
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direction and control of the Roman 
Catholic Church, writes us as follows: 


The Bishop of Rochester begs to say to 
the Editor of The Outlook, in answer to his 
letter of the 23d, that: 

No Catholic young lady can become a 
pupil of any college in which the teaching in 
philosophy, psychology, or history is such as 
is universally taught in non-Catholic colleges 
and universities; that attendance at chapel 
exercises, as is customary in such institutions 
on one pretext or another, is forbidden by 
the Catholic Church; that co-education for 
young ladies at the age of those frequenting 
these houses of learning is perilous, and 
therefore to be avoided. 

In the judgment of the Bishop of Roches- 
ter, a young lady needlessly exposing her 
religious faith to danger, sins; sins unre- 
pented of cannot be absolved in the tribunal 
of penance. 

For a second reason, the Bishop wishes to 
remark that, in these days of doubting and 
calling in question almost everything apper- 
taining to the Christian revelation and Chris- 
tian belief, it is the conscientious duty of a 
Catholic lady, seeking a college education, 
to frequent a Catholic college, in which her 
faith will be sedulously safeguarded by 
—— instruction in philosophy, religion, 
and history. 

There. are such Catholic colleges of high 
grade in the Eastern and Western sections of 
the United States, in which are found Cath- 
olic ladies still loyal to their Church, and 
ambitious to attain to the highest ideals of 
pure, cultured, and noble womanhood. 

Rochester, New York, November 24, 1903, _ 


Whether the young ladies at Cornell 
University have been officially informed 
of the views of the Bishop of Rochester 
or not, it is clear from this letter that 
attendance upon a non-Catholic college 
is not approved by him. As we under- 
stand it, Roman Catholic priests are not 
now permitted to discipline their mem- 
bers for sending children to the pub- 
lic schools instead of to the parochial 
schools. Bishop McQuaid’s condemna- 
tion applies to attendance on a college 
or university in which philosophy, psy- 
chology, or history is taught. Whether 
the principle which he here inculcates 
is held by Roman Catholic bishops in 
other dioceses we do not know; but we 
do not understand that it has ever had 
formal sanction by either the Vatican or 
the American hierarchy. It seems to us 
an error to attempt to limit the sources 
of instruction to either men or women 
who have attained an age sufficient for 
entrance -upon the higher universities. 
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The Protestant must, however, remem- 
ber that the Roman Catholic Church 
claims to stand in a certain way zz loco 
parentis to all the members of her com- 
munion, and to exercise an authority 
over their lives which is not claimed by 
any Protestant clergy and would hardly 
be acceded to by any Protestant layman. 
Our object here, however, is not to 
discuss the principles which Bishop 
McQuaid has so clearly laid down, but 
to report them for the information of 
our readers. 


One of the most interest- 
ing anniversaries to which 
the country is now look- 
ing forward will occur on May 13, 1907, 
when the three hundredth anniversary 
of the landing of the first English settlers 
in this country will be observed at 
Jamestown, Virginia. The Jamestown 
Exposition Company has been organized, 
with General Fitzhugh Lee as President, 
and has outlined plans which include a 
naval and marine exhibition in Hamp- 
ton Roads, with the greatest assemblage 
of monitors, battle-ships, armed cruisers, 
gunboats, and other war vessels of every 
kind which has ever been made, the 
foreign navies as well as the United 
States navy being represented. It is 
proposed to rebuild a considerable por- 
tion of Jamestown as it was in colonial 
days, in order that visitors may see, on the 
spot where English civilization was born 
in this country, a reproduction of that 
civilization as it appeared to the men 
who founded it three hundred years 
ago. Indian villages will be built in 
_ the neighborhood, and employees will 
be dressed in colonial costumes. The 
site for the Exposition, which is to em- 
brace three hundred and thirty acres of 
ground at Sewall’s Point, Norfolk County, 
Virginia, on Hampton Roads, will s»on 
_ be marked by the erection of the Expo- 
sition buildings; and the company has 
purchased outright the land upon which 
the Exposition is to be held, for the pur- 
pose of affording additional security for 
stockholders. The Exposition will be 
international in its scope, and its fea- 
tures will be chiefly historical, industrial, 
and naval. The company proposes to 
provide money for the undertaking by 


The Jamestown 
Celebration 


the issue at par of $1,000,000 of non- 
voting preferred stock, in shares of $100 
each. This Exposition ought to be one 
of the most interesting in the history of 
the country; and if the managers do 
not attempt to cover too much ground, 
spend too much money, or combine too 
many features, but confine themselves 
to those points which the superb loca- 
tion and the historical conditions sug- 
gest, the Jamestown Exposition, while 
necessarily smaller than the great expo- 
sitions which have preceded it, ought to 
equal the most important of them in 
interest. The enterprise will be con- 
ducted largely under the direction of 
Virginians, but it belongs to the whole 
country, and in its success the whole 
country will take a deep interest. 

Reports indicate very 
_ wide prevalence of ty- 
phoid fever this autumn, and there is 
much speclation as to its causes. The 
rapid grc wth of the population in a 
great m.ny localities, combined with 
ignoran-e or neglect of the sanitary 
measu.es which ought always to accom- 
pany increase of population, and the 
great number of new summer resorts 
which have sprung up in localities in 
which the care of milk and water is not 
properly attended to, go far to explain 
the prevalence of this dreaded disease. 
It has appeared from time to time in 
colleges, and last year made a terrible 
record at Ithaca. Considerable alarm 
was caused last week by the announce- 
ment that it had appeared among the 
students at Williams College and at 
Brown University. In both cases the 
situation was taken in hand at once 
with a courage and skill which left noth- 
ing to be desired. President Hopkins 
was in New York when the local authori- 
ties decided that several students who 
had been in the college infirmary for 
two cr three days had typhoid fever. 
The despatch reached him at one o’clock. 
Two hours later he was on his way to 


Typhoid in Colleges 


Williamstown, accompanied by a sani- 


tary expert and a bacteriologist, and at 
nine o’clock that evening these gentle- 
men were in consultation with the locai 
Health Board and the physicians of 
Williamstown, Dr, Hopkins at once 
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called the students together and ex- 
plained the situation in detail, promising 
them that nothing known to the authori- 
ties should be.concealed from them. 
An adequate corps of nurses was Se- 
cured and installed in the infirmary. 
Nine cases developed, of which only one 
is serious. new cases have appeared, 
and there is every reason to believe 
that the epidemic has reached its limit. 


Williamstown is one of the most health- 


ful as well as one of the most beautiful 
villages in the country. Its water has 
always been irreproachable. The ex- 
perts who have made an examination 
found it of an unusually pure quality, 
and the dairies of the locality showed 
not a trace of typhoid contamination at 
any point. Dr. Soper, the sanitary ex- 
pert, reports that no trace of any con- 
tamination has been found either in the 
milk or in the water supply, and that 
the drainage, both surface and _ under- 
ground, of the college properties is emi- 
nently satisfactory. The physicians have 
not yet agreed upon a statement in regard 
to the probable sources of the disease, 
but it appears to be settled that its 
source is outside Williamstown, and as 
no later cases have occurred, there ap- 
pears to be no further cause for anxiety. 
At Brown University, where the same 
prompt steps were taken to investigate 
and to prevent the spread of the disease, 
its source has not been discovered. 
There are less than the usual number 
of typhoid cases in Providence, and 
the students who have been ill —seven 
in number—live in various localities. 
There, as in Williamstown, no further 
cases have developed, and it is believed 
that there will be no further trouble. 


As in former emer- 
gencies in Armenia 
and in India, the missionaries of the 
American Board in Macedonia are devot- 
ing themselves to the relief of the desti- 
tute and starving survivors of the recent 
sanguinary commotions. The condition 
of these is reported in a recent letter to 
the Board as “appalling.”” The Board 
has authorized its missionaries to act as 
a relief committee without charge to the 
funds contributed. Thus, every dollar 
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given here is bestowed there without 
deduction. It is well that the relief 
work is in the hands of those so well 
conversant with the people and their 
needs. It is understood that the Red 
Cross Society undertakes no part of the 
task. The latest reports show great 
need of food, clothing, and bed-covering. 
For the last-named purpose over five 
hundred heavy woolen carpets had been 
given out, *“‘ many of them large enough 
to cover a good-sized family.” ‘Tempo- 
rary work is found for refugees in the mak- 
ing of coarse but warm garments. Over 
ten thousand pounds of flour had been 
procured, to be doled out in small quan- 
tities. The country at that time was 
not yet free from pillage and murder 
committed by bands of Turkish soldiers, 
and on top of these miseries the tithe- 
gatherer was after the wretched people. 
Relief contributions may be sent to 
Messrs. Kidder, Peabody & Co., bank- 
ers, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Few exhibitions of 
paintings have ever 
been held in America 
more deserving of patronage than is the 
present loan exhibition for the benefit 
of the Orthopedic Hospital, at the 
American Art Galleries, New York City. 
The display of portraits has, we think, 
never been equaled in this country. 
Among the old: masters are represented 
Rembrandt, Van Dyck, Ferdinand Bol, 
Romney, Sir Henry Raeburn, Sir Thomas 


A Notable 
Portrait Exhibition 


‘Lawrence, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gains- 


borough, Hoppner, Copley, Madame Le 
Brun, and Gilbert Stuart. Among mod- | 
ern artists the American school is well 
tu the fore, with Mr. Sargent leading. 
The hanging of his portraits side by 
side emphasizes his lack of poetic deli- 
cacy, but also his brilliant if at times 
seemingly brutal frankness—a _frank- 
ness, however, always full of genius 
and suggestiveness. Messrs. Alexander, 
Chase, Millet, Weir, Porter, Beckwith, 
Benson, Kenyon Cox, and other Ameri- 
cans are represented by portraits which 
are some of them as admirable as Mr. 
Sargent’s, and at least as remarkable as 
those by MM. Carolus-Duran, Helleu, 
and other eminent foreign contempora- 
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ries. Lastly, Mr. Saint Gaudens shows 
several bronze reliefs which are in some 
respects the most notable feature of the 
exhibition. The whole event is another 
and an impressive indication of the 
development of the standards of taste 
and skill among American artists and 
art lovers. 


@ 
The Congregational 
churches of Boston 


and vicinity have taken 
a forward step in consolidating their 
forces for greater efficiency. The three 
conferences into which they have been 
divided—Suffolk North, Suffolk South, 
and Suffolk West—have come together 
in a Union Conference. The feature 
new to Congregationalists which this 
introduces is a board of five commission- 
ers, whose function is “‘to consider the 
duties and responsibilities of the Con- 
gregational churches of Boston and 
vicinity for Christian work, and take 
such initiative as is necessary.” <A 
rather singular and, as it would seem, a 
belated case of the extreme independ- 
ency out of which the Congregational 
churches gradually worked during the 
last century appeared in the opposition 
which this plan provoked at a recent 
meeting of the Congregational Club in 
Boston, on the ground that it proposed 
to substitute for the autonomy of the 
churches a sort of oligarchical control. 
This seems rather an extravagant sus- 


picion to attach to a proposal for taking . 


the initiative in Christian work, a thing 
which has certainly never yet been over- 
done, and the effect of which must 
always depend on the voluntary support 
which it can persuade. The problem 
of Congregationalism, as a mode of 
church order, is how to combine the 
advantage of local autonomy with that 
of the unified action of more centralized 
systems. This problem has been worked 
at for a century with gradually advanc- 
ing success, but at every stage it has 
been obstructed by the objection offered 
in the present case. The Congregational 
Church Union of Boston and vicinity, 
as now organized, is further strengthened 
by an annually elected directorate of 
twenty-one, including the five commis- 


sioners ex officits. Evidences appear in 
other parts of the country, both East 
and West, that Congregationalists are 
awakening to the need of closer organ- 
ization and concerted action for the full 
development of their ability to meet the 
changed. conditions, both urban and 
rural, of the present time. 


What People are Reading 


There is perhaps no better indication 
of the civilization of a country than the 
books it reads. So many contradictory 
statements have been made about the 
number of people in the United States 
who are reading and about the kind ‘of 
books they are reading, that The Outlook 
has invited a librarian of large experience 
who has become an authority in his 
department, a publisher in the first rank, 
a bookseller who has had unusual oppor- 
tunities of knowing the kind of books 
that people buy, and a woman whose 
connection with the work undertaken 
for farmers at Cornell University has 
given her command of a body of infor- 
mation never before collected in this 
country, to give to its readers their im- 
pressions of the extent to which books 
are read by Americans, and the kind 
of books that are most popular. An 
ounce of actual knowledge is worth a 
pound of theorizing on this subject. 


The views of these competent judges 


will be found elsewhere in this number 
of The Outlook. The casual observer 
who knows the- quality of many of the 
books which sell into the tens of thou- 
sands, and who looks over the mass of 
publication which comes from the press, 
jumps to the conclusion that everything 
is going to the bad in a literary way. 
But Mr. Dana, whose opportunities of 
studying the situation at first hand are 
such as very few people possess, believes 
that possibly two or three millions of peo- 


ple are reading standard literature of all 


kinds, and that this throng grows larger 
every year; that it includes all classes of 
people, young readers being very much in 
the majority, one-third of all the books 
loaned from the public library of Newark 
going into the hands of readers of this 
class, and seventy-four per cent. of these 
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young readers taking fiction in some 
form. Mr. Dana is of opinion that 
recent writers about nature, while they 
may have infused too much sentiment 
into their work, have done not a little to 
open the eyes of children to the mystery 
and beauty of the world aroynd them. 
As a result, scientific fre taken 
out much more frequently than ten years 
ago.. In social science, one hundred 
and ninety books are now read where 
one hundred were read ten years ago. 
_ Adults do not seem to be reading his- 
_ tory and biography in increasing number, 
but young readers have raised the total 
loans in ten years in these departments 
by seventy and twenty-four per cent. 
respectively. | 

With reference to the reading of cheap 
sensational newspapers and equally cheap 
sensational books, Mr, Dana has a word 
to say which sheds light on the situation. 
He reminds us that we are turning cut 
of school every year a million young 
people who have learned to use print a 
little, but who have not learned to judge 
of the relative value of things which 
they find in print. About one-half of 
these untrained readers, Mr. Dana esti- 
mates, become newspaper readers and 
feed the constituency of the “ yellow ” 
journal, the trifling novel, the flimsy 
magazine, and the cheap story paper. 
When one considers the number and 
success of these inferior newspapers, 
magazines, and novels, one is likely to 
conclude that the taste of the country is 
steadily deteriorating ; whereas the fact 
is, in the judgment of this experienced 
librarian, that school attendance grows 
steadily larger every year, that more chil- 
dren are found each year in school as they 
come to the working ages, and that every 
year the million who leave school have 
had a longer training in the use of print. 
School libraries and public libraries, 
under modern management and with 
modern methods, are steadily reaching 
these children in greater numbers with 
better books. The explanation of the 
support of so many cheap newspapers 
and books is not to be found in the 
deterioration of the taste of the reading 
public, but in the fact that the constitu- 
ency of readers grows larger every year. 
This great mass of untrained readers 
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take what suits their tastes, and the 
penny paper and five-cent “dreadful ” 
are to most of them introductions to 
better things. Side by side with the 
growth of the yellow journal and the 
still more yellow novel Mr. Dana notices 
the growth of the clean and wholesome 
journals, which, he says, during the last 
two decades has been wonderful; and 
he predicts that, while cheap newspapers 
will go on increasing in nymbers, the 
better papers will also iacdiiee in num- 
bers; that in twenty years we shall con- 
sume a great deal more print per capita 
than we are now consuming; that books 
will multiply, that novel-reading is in ~ 
its infancy, and that the public libraries 
co-operating with schools will go far to 
educate public taste. 

Misleading comparisons are often 
made betweerr the condition of things in 
this country and those in Great Britain, 
and Mr. Brett, who is familiar with con- 
ditions in both countries, points out the 
fact that in a small country like Great 
Britain it is possible for a book to be 
known and read.in all parts of the coun- 
try within twenty-four hours after its pub- 
lication, whereas in a country of vast 
extent like ours books may be heard of 
first in New York, later in Chicago, and 
finally in San Francisco ; the movement 
being as a rule, though not always, from 
East to West, and books often attainmg 
very wide popularity in sections before 
they have attracted the attention of the 
whole Nation. It is his opinion that 
the books which thirty years ago at- 
tained great sales were not comparable 
in quality with the popular books of to- 
day, and he instances the success of 
writers of such quality as Mr. James 
Lane Allen, Mr. Maurice Hewlett, and 
Mrs. Wharton. Mr. Brett also calls at- 
tention to the interest in serious biogra- 
phy; the demand for Mr. Morley’s 
‘Life of Gladstone ” putting that elabo- 
rate and expensive publication well 
within the group of popular books of 
the season, a-group in which must also 
be placed General Gordon’s “ Reminis- 
cences of the Civil War” and Senator 
Hoar’s ‘Autobiography of Seventy 
Years.”” Mr. Brett’s declaration that in 


his experience he has never known a 
really good book to fail to make its 
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mark and fird its public is in flat con- 
tradiction of a great deal of current opin- 
ion on this subject, but is amply justified 
by the facts. It is true that books of 
inferior quality often attain wide popu- 
larity, but it also is true that superiority 
of quality bars no book from wide read- 
ing and general acceptance. Mr. Brett 
also notes as one of the hopeful signs of 
the times that the literature of pessimism 
and decadence, so extensively written 
and so widely read on the Continent dur- 
ing the past fifteen years, has never 
awakened any real interest in this coun- 
try; a fact explained, no doubt, by the 
statement of a distinguished French 
novelist two or three years ago that there 
was very little in our life which inter- 
prets that kind of literature. 

Mr. North notes the growing demand 
for American histories and the constant 
sale of the best essayists, as well as the 
growing popularity of out-of-door litera- 
ture. 

Mrs. Van Rensselaer throws light on 
the reading habits of a class who form 
the backbone of our society. It is in- 
teresting to note that farmers are reading 
journals of the standing of the “ Inde- 
pendent,” “The World’s Work,” the 


Sunday-School Times,” the Youth’s 


Companion,” and books of high quality 
in history, fiction, poetry, and sociolcegy. 
The range of their reading runs from 
the Bible and Shakespeare to “ A Fool’s 

If these observers are not all astray, 
there is a steadily growing constituency 
of readers in the United States; if the 
untrained readers are increasing in 
numbers, their growth is fully matched 
by that of people of fairly educated taste, 
with a constant tendency to exchange 
the poorer for the better reading. Cheap 
magazines and newspapers are sold in 
depressing numbers, but good magazines 
and newspapers are also sold in vast 
numbers, and the tendency is distinctly 
upward. Nothing has done more to 
create this tendency toward better things 
than the increased attention given to the 
use Of books in the public schools, to 
the co-operation of the libraries with the 
public schools, and to the cheerful and 
in many cases enthusiastic service of 
the librarians, as the friend and helper 
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of those who come with untrained tastes 
but with the willingness to be guided. 


Wasted Sympathy 

Sympathy and judgment cannot be 
wholly divorced. ‘They ought not to be 
wholly divorced. When the Southern 
States attempted to secede from the 
Union, the North rightly called on Great 
Britain not to sympathize with a Con- 
federacy whose corner-stone had been 
declared to be slavery. If the North 
had been fighting for the Union in order 
to maintain slavery, and the South had 
been fighting against the Union in order 
to destroy slavery, the issue would have 
been very different. Much of the pro- 
Panama discussion has assumed that 
Colombia is an unhappy nation threat- 
ened with dismemberment by her power- 
ful neighbor the United States. In 
fact, we believe that Colombia is an 
unscrupulous State, of whose despotism 
Panama has long been a victim, and 
Panama an oppressed province, whose 
endeavor after freedom should have our 
sympathy as did Greece in her revolt 
against Turkey, and Hungary in her 
revolt against Austria. 

After suffering three centuries of 
Spanish misrule, the people, by the 
opening of the nineteenth century, had 
become strong enough to undertake a 
revolution, and in 1821, “by a general 
and spontaneous vote throughout every 
part ” of the Isthmus, Panama “declared 
herself free and independent of the Span- 
ish Government.” The people wished 
Panama to remain a sovereign State, 
but they were far too weak to withstand 
Spanish aggression. Hence, for the 
purpose of defense, they joined them- 
selves by a federal bond to the also 
recently constituted Republic of Colom- 
bia, which then included Venezuela and 
Ecuador. The history of the succeed- 
ing eight years, however, exhibits Colom- 
bia following Spain in a bigoted and 
brutal domination. Venezuela and Ec- 
uador seceded ; Panama tried to do so, 
but was not able to maintain her indi- 
viduality. For ten years she fought 
Colombia, now become New Granada; 
in 1840 obtained independence, under 
the title,of the Republic of the State 
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of Panama; retained it for nearly two 
years; then was reconquered by New 
Granada. = 
Thirteen years later, in 1855, the 
Panamese regained their freedom, but 
not their independence. They were 
allowed to draft their own constitution, 
choose their own officers and their own 
legislature, and when some years later 
Panama joined the new Confederation 
called the United States of Colombia, it 
still maintained its title State of Panama. 
The Panamese were not satisfied even 
with this measure of local autonomy, as 
was shown by the organization of inde- 
pendent though very short-lived govern- 
ments in 1868 and 1885. Neither were 
the Colombian politicians satisfied to 
leave them in possession even of such 
freedom as they had. Eight years ago, 
under the lead of Rafael Nufiez, a sup- 
posedly liberal President, the Colom- 
bians decided to put an end to con- 
federation. They promulgated a con- 
stitution by which the hitherto federated 
States were reduced to the departments 
of a centralized Republic, and, in the 
case of Panama, always the most refrac- 
tory of the States, to a territorial depend- 
ency. In place of the popularly elected 
President there was a Governor ap- 
pointed from Bogota. A concordat was 
established under which all the Colom- 
bian schools, colleges, libraries, hos- 
pitals, and other public institutions, 


‘including those of Panama, were turned 


over to the priests. As if this were 
not enough, political aggression was 
further accentuated in 1900, when Vice- 
President Marroquin kidnapped Presi- 
dent San Clemente, and took the office 
by a coup d’état. To adopt the language 


of Rafael Nufiez, the Colombian Presi- 


dent has “been generally more of an 
autocrat or a military dictator than 
a civil magistrate responsible to the 
people.” Truly, says I. N. Ford in his 
“Tropical America,” of all the traves- 
ties of popular government which have 
been witnessed in Spanish America, the 
political play enacted in Bogota and 
Cartagena is the most grotesque. When- 
ever Panama could escape from the 


domination of its stronger neighbor, it ~ 


has done so, Whenever it could not, it 
has been taxed for its stronger neigh- 
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bor’s benefit. To sympathize with Co- 
lombia against Panama is to sympathize 
with Russia against Poland, with Turkey 
against Greece, with Austria against 
Venice, with the despoiler against the 
despoiled. 

The oppression by Colombia of Pan- 
ama does not of itself justify the course 
of the United States. It is not every 
wrong-doing that we have a right to 
correct. The justice of our action must 
be determined by our obligations to 
Panama and to the civilized world. 
But sympathy for Colombia is singularly 
wasted. | 


Professor Bassett on the 
Race Problem 


Professor John Spencer Bassett, of 
Trinity College, Durham, North Caro- 
lina, has tendered his resignation of his 
professorship. ‘The Trustees have not 
at this writing acted on his resignation. 
It is to be hoped that they will not 
accept it. For in his resignation is 
involved the question whether professors 
in Southern colleges have that right of 
free speech which is accorded to profes- 
sors in colleges and universities in all 
other Anglo-Saxon communities. ‘The 
fact that reputable papers in the South 
have demanded his resignation goes far 
to justify those who declare that the 
South is still half a century behind the 
age. For they are acting to-day on the 
principle on which New. Englanders 
acted in the early part of the nineteenth 
century. There was then a certain 
standard of orthodoxy in theology. If 
a teacher departed from this standard, 
he was pronounced unfit to teach in 
orthodox schools or colleges, although 
his department might be wholly non- 
theological. Professor Bassett has de- 
parted from the position that the negro 
must be made to know and keep his 
place, which has heretofore been the 
orthodox position in the South on the 
race problem; and his resignation is 
demanded, although his chair has noth- 
ing to do with sociology. 

The real ground of complaint against 
Professor Bassett is not his statement 
that Booker T. Washington is “the great- 
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est man, save Lee, born in the South in 
a hundred years.” ‘That was not a very 
wise statement to make. Superlatives 
are never wise. Greatest in what re- 
spect? Greatest athlete? or poet? or 
novelist ? or orator? or statesman? No 
man is, or well can be, ‘“‘ take him all in 
all, the greatest man.”° But only an 
extraordinarily hysterical person would 
demand the resignation of a college 
professor because he had made a mis- 
taken estimate of one man. In this 
particular case the estimate was in a 
paragraph against the “baseless opti- 
mism” which generalizes respecting the 
whole negro race-from one man: 


A man whose mind runs away into base- 
less optimism is apt to point to Booker T. 


Washington as a product of the negro race. | 


Now, Washington is a great and good man, a 
Christian statesman, and, take him all in all, 
the greatest man, save General Lee, born in 
the South in a hundred years; but he is not 
a typical negro. He does not even represent 
the better class of negroes. He is an ex- 
ceptional man; and, endowed as he is, it is 
probable that he would have remained un- 
educated but for the philanthropic interven- 
tion of white men. The race, even the best 
of them, are so far behind him that we can- 
not in reason look for his reproduction in the 
present generation. 


This is not the obnoxious feature in 
Professor Bassett’s article. The single 
sentence respecting Mr. Washington has 
been picked out by not over-scrupulous 
journalists as a convenient club. The 


objection is to the whole tone of the 


article. It begins by declaring that “in 
the last five years there has been a nota- 
ble increase in the general opposition to 
the negro,” both in South and North, 
but “in the South it has manifested 
itself more strenuously than in the 
North.” It is seeninthe restrictions on 
the negro vote, the Jim Crow cars, the 
resort to lynching, the disposition of the 
Southerners “ to take fire at the hint of 
a ‘negro outrage.’”’ The causes for this 
increasing antipathy to the negro are 
“inherent race antipathy, the progress 
of the negro himself, and the fact that 
the negro problem is, and has been for 
a long ‘ime, a political matter.” “The 
“antipathy is not mutual.” The negro 
‘is quite willing to have equality. The 
race feeling is the contempt of the 
white man for the negro.” “ Both his 


progress and his regression under the 
régime of freedom have brought down 
on him the hostility of the whites.” The 
regression is exaggerated. ‘ The notion 
that the ante-bellum negro was a benign 
old man or a gracious old ‘mammy,’ a 
guardian of the family children, and a 
dignified expression in ebony of the fam- 
ily honor,” is a “false notion.” ‘ The 
typical ante-bellum negro was the field 
hand.” For a picture of him we are to 
go, not to Mr. Thomas Nelson Page’s 
“castles in Virginia,” which are also 
‘‘ castles in the air,” but to the instructive 
pages of Olmsted or of Fanny Kem- 
ble’s Journal. ‘“ Nine-tenths of the ne- 
groes now in America are descendants 
from this part of the old slave popula- 


tion.” But “the progress of the negro 


has brought him opposition as well as 
his regression.” “As long as he was 
merely a laborer, it was not hard to draw 
the line which divided him from other 
people. It was at that time not hard 
for him to be content with inferior hotels, 
or with accommodations in the kitchens 
of better hotels. In these days he is 


becoming too intelligent and too refined 


to be content with these things. He 


demands a better place.” This a 


nizes the fundamental notion of “ mos' 
white Americans.” ‘ To make hi e 
negro] know his ‘place,’ and to’ make 
him keep his ‘ place,’ sum up -the phi- 
losophy of many people in reference to 
this intricate and perplexing problem.” 
But “ the ‘place’ of every man in our 
American life is such a one as his vir- 
tues and hiS capacities may enable him 
to take. Not even a black skin and a 
flat nose can justify caste in this coun- 
try.” A still more serious cause of the 
race antipathy is the fact that the negro 
question “has gone into politics.” “It 
has been seized upon by party leaders 
as a means of winning votes.” “It is 
now good paity tactics to keep the negio 
question before the people. Booker T. 
Washington’s dinner at the White 
House was seized on for this purpose.” 
“This political agitation is awakening 
a demon in the South. There is to-day 


more hatred of whites for blacks and 


of blacks for whites than ever _ before. 
Each race seems to be caught in a 
torrent of passion, which, [I fear, is 
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leading the country to an end which I 
dare not name.” There is but one solu- 
tion. “In spite of our race feeling, of 
which the writer has his share, they will 
win equality at some time. We cannat 
remove them, we cannot kil: them, we 
cannot prevent them from advancing in 
civilization. . . . Some day the white 
man will beat the negro out of his cow- 
ardice, and then ‘red shirts’ will exist 
no more. Some day the negro will bea 
great industrial factor in the community ; 
some day he will be united under strong 
leaders of his own. In that time his 
struggle will not be so unequal as now. 
In that time, let us hope, he will have 
brave and Christian leaders.” ‘ As long 
as the one race contends for the abso- 
lute inferiority of the other, the struggle 
will go on with increasing intensity. But 
if some day the spirit of conciliation 
shall come into the hearts of the superior 
race, the struggle will become less strenu- 
ous. The duty of brave and wise men 
is to seek to infuse the spirit of concilia- 
tion into these white leaders of white 
men.” 

We do not wonder that this article has 
aroused a storm of passionate invective. 
John B. Gough used to tell the story of 
a man coming home furious with passion. 
Some one, he said, had called him a liar. 
‘“ Never mind, John,” said his wife, 
soothingly, “he can’t prove it.” ‘ Ah! 
but,” replied the infuriated husband, 
“he did prove it.” What has angered 
men in the South who aspire to be 
leaders but who do not deserve to be is 
that, in the main, this article is true. It 
is true that nine-tenths of the negroes in 
America are descended from the old half- 
barbaric and almost wholly heathen field 
hands. It is true that their progress 
has aroused hostility against them on 
the part of the poor white population. 
It is true that unprincipled politicians 
are endeavoring to set race against race 


and section against section, as indiffer- 


ent respecting the effects on the Republic 
of America as Catiline was respecting 
the effects of his agitations on Rome, 
so long as by keeping the South solid 
they can keep themselves in place and 
power. It is true that they can de- 
lay but cannot prevent the education 
and progress of the negro race; the 
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stars in their courses fight against all - 
such endeavor to thwart the progress 
of God’s children toward a higher and 
better life. It is true that “in spite of 
our race feeling, the negro will win 
equality at some time,” if by equality we 
mean equality of opportunity, equality of 
chance to be all and do all that he is 
or can become capable of being and 
doing. And it is true that the solution 
and the only solution of the race prob- 
lem is in the endeavor of brave and wise 
men to infuse into the hearts of the 
superior race that spirit of chivalry 
which will lead it to use its superiority 
to help, not hinder, the highest and best 
development of the inferior race. Pro- 


fessor Bassett has shown himself both 


wise and brave as a leader of men. It 
remains to be seen whether the Trustees 
of Trinity College have the bravery to 
support him, and in supporting him sup- 
port the right of free speech in Southern 
educational institutions. 


Letters to a Minister 


The Function of the Ministry 


Is there any longer any need for a 
church and a ministry? This question 
may not be put to you personally, but 
it will be put by men to themselves and 
to one another in your parish, and it is 
well that you should consider it. There 


- will be some men who will come to the 


conclusion of Strauss that religion is a 
weakness, not a strength, that it belongs 
to the primitive condition of mankind, not 
to its developed condition, that it is to 


be ranked with superstition, that igno- 


rance is the mother of devotion. These > 
men will look—and there aresome such in 
every community—with contempt upon 
the forms of religion, because they look 
with contempt upon religion itself. There 
will be others who regard religion less 
as a weakness of men than as an idle im- 
agination andemotion. Allthat concerns 
the Infinite and Eternal, they believe, 
lies beyond the horizon of knowledge; 
and, as such, they discard it, saying, with 
Professor Huxley, that all talk about 
God is like sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbal. There will be more who will 
say to themselves, and if you could get 
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an opportunity for frank talk with them 
would say to you, that religion is so per- 
vasive, so universal, such a fundamental 
instinct of the heart, that we do not need 
- institutions to conserve it; it is in all 
men and is by all various instrumentali- 
ties cultivated and developed. These 
men also will be ready to discard the 
institutions of religion, not because re- 
ligion is useless, but because religion is 
universal. They will tell you that other 
forces have come in to develop the relig- 
ious spirit. Peter gives the elements 
which go to make up manhood: “ Add 
to your faith virtue, and to virtue knowl- 
edge, and to knowledge temperance, and 
to temperance patience, and to patience 
godliness, and to godliness brotherly 
kindness, and to brotherly kindness love.” 
These men will say to themselves, and 
perhaps to you, Society is doing this in 
various ways. Virtue? Athletics pro- 
duces virtue or manliness better than a 
sermon. Temperance? ‘Temperance is 
produced by the requirements of busi- 
ness; a man cannot get on if he isa 
drinking man; we do not need a church 
to preach temperance. Patience? You 
cannot carry on business any great 
length of time without learning patience ; 
you will learn it better in the counting- 
room than in the church. Brotherly 
kindness? Society is developing brother- 
ly kindness. Love? Our wives and our 
children teach us love. Godliness ? God- 
liness depends on temperament. Such 
men you will have to meet; and it will 
be all the more difficult to meet them 
that they will not present their point of 
view to you. But they will be in your 
parish, saying it to themselves and to 
others. 

There will be others who will substi- 
tute a worship of humanity for a worship 
of God. Reverence is needed, they 
will say, and something that used to be 
called godliness is needed ; but human- 
ity serves as the subject of our rever- 
- ence, humanity serves in place of godli- 
ness. In a little volume called “ Letters 
from a Chinese Official,” though I do 
not think a Chinese official had anything 
to do with them, I find the following 
paragraph ; 


_ Humanity, they [the Chinese] are taught, 
Js a Being spiritual and eternal, mani- 
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festing itself in time, in'a series of gener- 
ations. This Being is the mediator between 
heaven and earth, between the ultimate idea, 
and the existing fact. By labor, incessant 
and devout, to raise earth to heaven, to real- 
ize in fact the good that exists as yet only 
in idea—that is the end and purpose of 


human life; and in fulfilling it we maintain | 


our unity each with every other and all with 
the Divine. Here surely is a faith not un- 
worthy to be called a religion. 

If religion is a perception of the In- 
finite, that is not worthy to be called a 
religion. If faith is looking upon the 
things that are unseen, that is not worthy 
to be called faith. Looking at one’s 
self in the glass and worshiping one’s 
own image is not religion. Spelling 
humanity with a capital H and worship- 
ing that is not religion. But that will 
be offered, if not to you, to the mem- 
bers of your community, as an excellent 
substitute for religion. 

Then there will be still more men in 
your community—and a good many of 
these—who will say, Religion is impor- 
tant, and the church and institutions of 
religion are important, and we are will- 
ing to do something to help the church 
and institutions of religion, but we do 
not need them ; our wives and our chil- 
dren need them, but we do not. Men 
whose attitude of mind will be like that 
of the man who, when he was asked if 
he was connected with the church, said, 
‘Yes, by marriage; my wife is a Meth- 
odist sister.”” Men who will say, We do 


not need the church, we have gotten 


beyond it; the minister tells us nothing 
we did not know before; we do not 
hear as good music in church as we 
hear at the opera; we do not get as 
much out of the church as we get out of 


-nature, and so we stay at home and 


read. Parenthetically, I may remark 
that what they read is apt to be the 
Sunday newspaper. 

It becomes necessary, therefore, for 
you to understand very clearly exactly 
what is your function in the community ; 
for certain functions that the ministry 
once exclusively performed are now per- 
formed by others, as well as we can 
perform them, if not better. To some 
consideration of these functions I ask 
your attention in this and in one or two 
subsequent letters. 

The church was originally the admin- 
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istrator of charity. When the church 
was born, there were no organized char- 
ities in the world, You will find expres- 
sions of charity in the ancient moralists, 
no doubt, but charity, organically, wise- 
ly, systematically administered, did not 
exist in pagan Rome, and was not de- 
veloped by pagan literature. When, 
therefore, the Christian churches came 
into existence, they had not only to 
inspire the spirit of benevolence, they 
had also to organize benevolence, be- 
cause there were no organizations into 
which they could put the expression of 
the new life. They were not in touch 
with the great political organizations ; 
these they could not affect. If the work 


of benevolence was to be done at all, it 


must be done by the church; and the 
church, therefore, became an organized 
charitable society; and this work of 
charity, done by the church, became one 
of its most important functions. 

Now that function of the church has 
become relegated to a second place; 
not because the church has failed, but 
because the church has succeeded. For 
the church has so permeated Christen- 
dom with the spirit of humanity that it 
no longer needs itself to exercise through 
its own organism the work of charity. 
This work is done in other ways. The 
city, the State, the Nation, have become 
charitable organizations. The system 
of penology has become a system of 
reform. Hospitals and poorhouses and 
orphan asylums are founded, some by 
the political organism, others by private 
enterprise.» And it is a little difficult 
for the philosopher to see why church 
charities should exist to any great extent. 
Why should we have a Presbyterian hos- 
pital and an Episcopal hospital? Is there 
a Presbyterian method of setting a broken 
bone, or an Episcopalian method of 
curing typhoid fever? Norcanit be said 
that church hospitals are doing any better 
or any different work than the hospitals 
which are inspired by the Christian 
church, but not directed by it. 

It is not, then, your function, as a 
Christian minister, primarily, to be an 
almoner of public charity, or to be an 
administrator of philanthropic work. 
Whether it is best that a church should 


be what men call an institutional church 
or not, will depend altogether upon cir- 
cumstances. If you are situated in a 
community where that kind of work is 
already adequately and sufficiently done, 
or in a community where you can inspire 
men to do it by other than distinctively 
church organizations, that is the better 
way. It is better to inspire the Young 
Men’s Christian Association to carry on 
a gymnasium than for the church to 
carry on agymnasium. It is better to 
inspire the city to maintain a hospital 
than for the church to maintain a hos- 
pital. It is always better to set some 
one else to do a piece of work than to 
do it yourself, because then you are free 
to do something else yourself. The 
primary work of the church. is, not to 
carry on an institutional work, but to 
inspire the spirit that does carry on 
institutional work. 

Moreover, if the conditions of the com- 
munity require an institutional church, 
the more institutional it is, the more 
necessary that you should make it inspi- 
rational. ‘These subsidiary institutions © 
—the boys’ club, the girls’ club, the 
gymnasium, the kindergarten—as car- 
ried on by a church, are but the instru- 
ments by which you are to serve men. 
in the higher life. If you allow your- 
self to forget your great work, which 
is the promotion of the life of God 
in the soul of man, in order that you 
may establish a philanthropic institu- 
tion or a gymnasium or a kindergarten 
or a sewing-school, you will allow your- 
self to be diverted from the higher and 
nobler service to one that is less impor- 
tant. It is a great mistake if the mod- 
ern minister allows himself to substitute 
the charitable administration of a phil- 
anthropic machine for the inspirational 
work of the pulpit—kindling in men the 
flame of human love and of godly rever- 
ence. To do this is to do exactly the 
reverse of that which the Apostles coun- 
sel; they said, “We cannot leave the 
word of God, and serve tables.” The 
word of God is the revealing of God to 
men; serving tables is philanthropic 
ministry to the lesser, though more ap- 
parent, needs of men. 

| L. A. 
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THE FARM HOME 


I.—A_ Librarian’s Experience 


By John Cotton Dana 
Librarian of the Free Public Library of Newark, N. J. 


—|HE American people have 
doubled their consumption 
of newspapers and periodi- 
Mei} cals in the last ten years 
and quadrupled it in the 
last twenty. Libraries have more than 
doubled in number in twenty years, and 


have quadrupled the volumes on their 


shelves in the same time. They now lend 
perhaps a hundred million novels in a 
year, with twenty-five million books of 
other kinds. Things to read and read- 
ers to enjoy them increase in ways we 
scarcely note, and with results none can 
estimate. If man is better for knowing 
more, then no generation has matched 
our own in excellence. To be informed 
is not the same as to be wise; but cer- 
tainly it is a step away from ignorance. 
Every roadside fence is now a primer 
for the passer-by, every trolley-car a 
first reader to the traveler, and every 
hoarding a treatise on zoology, manu- 
factures, and social problems. To-day, 
most read a little, if only the signs and 
posters; some read newspapers—prob- 
ably ten to twenty millions of the forty 
millions who could read them if they 
would. A few -read novels; if the most 
popular novel finds only a million buyers 
in a country where forty millions could 


read it if they would, who can say that 
novel-readers are more than a few? A 
very few, possibly two or three millions, 
read standard literature and serious con- 
tributions to thought and knowledge. 
Surely, the procession of readers grows 
larger every year, relatively as well as 
absolutely. The change in the char- 
acter of what it reads, of this much can 
be said, little can be proved. The 
penny-dreadful and the Beadle of de 
lightful memory led the way to the 
nickel library and the copious chronicles 
of the little things of home. Alonzo 
and Melissa have their successors on 
every news-stand, and “ Scottish Chiefs ” 
still give us blissful thrills, with no 
change of scene or costume and with 
slight deference to the latest fashion in 
dialogue. The best poetry seems to 
follow old models, and, as ever, there is 
little of the best, and that little, little 
read. Gibbon wrote good history long 
ago; Darwin put forth the great book of 
science before most of us were born ; 
and we get good histories and good sci- 
ence still. But now, as then, their read- 
ers are few. 

The reading from the Newark library 


is probably fairly typical, in its distribu- 


tions among the several classes, of that 
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from public libraries throughout the 
country. In the last ten years young 
people have come to form a greater pro- 
portion of the borrowers, taking now 
nearly a third of all books lent. Like 
their elders, the children are fond of 
story-books, and select them seventy-four 
times out of a hundred. Adults read 
seventy novels to thirty other books, 
showing an apparent increase in the 
popularity of the “ other books ” of about 
forty per cent. in ten years. 

Some complain that our natural his- 
tory runs now to sentiment, and that the 
sentiment is only a little less false than 
the natural history. Glory be to the 
sentimentalist none the less. The li- 
brarian now enjoys with the teacher the 
sight of countless thousands of children 
eager to learn of the joys and trials of 
those other children of the wild. Thus 


sympathy comes and interest with it, 


and the habits of kindness and gentle- 
ness follow after. Every public library 
in the land is to-day a whole Kindness- 


to-Animals Society in itself, through the 


books of nature stories on its shelves. 

The geography of the schools is a far 
broader subject than it formerly was. 
The teacher now supplements the text- 
book in a hundred ways. She calls on 
her public library for all that can throw 
light on the country under review, and 
travels written to attract the young are 
her especial delight. Yet our figures 
show no increase in travel reading. 
This awaits explanation. 

Where our people took one hundred 
books on social science ten years ago 
they now take one hundred and ninety. 
This is not due to a greater interest in 
partisan politics, which in libraries goes 
chiefly with history and _ biography. 
The newspapers seem to give the people 
a surfeit of party platforms, issues, and 
candidatorial platitudes. 

Of history and biography the use 
among adults seems not to increase; 
but children call for them, and have 
raised the total lendings in ten years by 
seventy and twenty-four per cent. re- 
spectively. This is encouraging to the 
librarian, even though he knows he must 
chiefly thank his helpmeet the teacher 
for the change. From the historical 
story which the writer of boys’ books 
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weaves about Ticonderoga and Ethan 
Allen, to a biography of Allen and a 
history of the Revolution, is an easy step, 
under a teacher’s guidance. Moreover, 
with us in Newark, the child of foreign 
parents, still speaking his mother tongue 
at home, is eager to know of his new 
country, and calls for books of history 
and biography—real, true things he 
wants—where the American boy more 
often asks for stories. This phenome- 
non is not yet fully explained. It is 
observed in all libraries near centers of 
foreign population. It is one aspect of 
that astonishing assimilative power which 
our country possesses, and uses, almost 
unconsciously, to mold to its own ways 
all who come within its influence. 

But, after all, the change in reading 
for the better, as library statistics dem- 
onstrate it, is rather slight. The figures 
seem to indicate a drift from overmuch 
of literature of feeling—the novel—to 
literature of thinking; from emotion to 
judgment. ‘They suggest it only; they 
do not demonstrate it. Such a change 
cannot be expected. None the less, we 
may find much cause for congratulation 
in the present situation. 

I have made a diagram illustrating 
the print-using habit in the lite of our 
people. If read from left to right, the 
whole area represents the whole popu- 
lation of the United States. Its height 
represents, at the extreme left, all per- 
sons living who are under one year of 
age, and then, passing to the right, all 
those of each successive age, up to sev- 
enty, as indicated by the numbers at the 
bottom. The heavy curved line is the 
line of school attendance. School begins 
to gather in the children when they are 
four; at seven it holds, for a time each 
year, seventy per cent. of all of that age. 
Nearly all who enter remain until they 
are from ten totwelve. Then they begin 
to leave in large numbers, and hardly 
more than thirty per cent. enter the high 
school at fourteen or fifteen, and the 
merest fraction enter college at nineteen 
or twenty. This tells the story. We 
scarcely do more than teach our children 
to read. 

Between those who read much and 
those who read none there is of course 
no such hard and fast line as I haye sug- 
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gested. There are but few who do not 
read at least the signs on the street-cars 
or the posters by the country road. But 


reading, even in a very broad sense of 


the word, has not yet become a univer- 
sal habit. ‘Those who teach, those who 
read many things themselves, those who 
write books or contribute to newspapers, 
all associate chiefly with reading people. 


Non: 


What the American 


Readers 
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And especially does it hold in school 
more children as they come to the work- 
ing ages of twelve, thirteen, and four- 
teen. This means that every year the 
million who leave school have had a 
longer training in print-using. At the 
same time, through school libraries and 
public libraries, and a wiser use of good 
literature for reading lessons, these mill- 
ion have each year more of the-reading 
habit and a better taste. Most of them 


People are Reading | 


have, however, not passed the sixth 


grade. Most of them*come from homes 
where no reading is done. Most of 
them go at once into fields of work where 
reading is not a habit and “ literature ” 
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READERS AND NON-READERS 


They see countless opportunities for 
reading thrust under the eyes of every 


one. ‘They consider the newspapers, 


the schools, the libraries, their own chil- 
dren, their own associates, and they con- 
clude that every one reads. ‘Then they 
take note of the character of the print 
which confronts all eyes, the yellow 
journal, the trifling novel, the flimsy 
magazine, the nickel story papers, the 
torrent of that literature which they 
scorn, which rarely gets even the com- 
pliment of condemnation from even the 
most trivial of literary journals, the lit- 
erature of the submerged ninety per 
cent.; and, viewing allthese things, they 
conclude that not only does every one 
read, but that most read wretched stuff, 
and that the reading public’s taste stead- 
ily deteriorates. 
in fact is this: School attendance grows 
steadily larger every year, relatively as 
well as absolutely. It includes more of 
the children of five and six. It gathers 
more of the four and _five-year-olds. 


Whereas the situation | 


is an unknown word. And to these we 
must add the many thousands who do 
not pass through the school area. at all, 
not even for a few short years: We 
have, then, coming to-day into this vast 
kingdom of print—so appallingly vast, 
so depressingly commonplace—a pro- 
cession with the same general character- 
istics it has long had: a handful of col- 
lege graduates, a larger group of high- 
school graduates—combined, not ten per 
cent. of the whole—and a rank and file 
which reads very little, and that with 
difficulty. The procession, I say, has 
the same characteristics it has had for 
several generations past; butit is larger, 
vastly larger, and grows larger every 
year. The demand for something to 
read comes now from millions, formerly 
from a few thousand. They demand 
reading suited to their capacities and 
tastes, and the supply comés forth. 
The bill-board, the penny paper, and 
the five-cent dreadful, these are their 
third and fourth readers, their literary 
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primers, their introductions to better 
things. In reading them they are 
teaching themselves and improving them- 
selves, and in almost the best possible 
way. They get what they wish, they 
read with interest and pleasure, they 
take profit therefrom. Moreover—and 
this is the other weighty fact in the 
case—they steadily improve in their 
choice. The chronicle of the growth of 
clean and wholesome journals, daily, 
weekly, and monthly, in the past two 
decades is just as wonderful in its way 
as that of the growth of those yellow 
papers which make us cringe. 

Cheap and loud newspapers will goon 
increasing in number. The better papers 
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will do the same. The day of thenews- 
paper is yet tocome. In twenty years 
we, as.a people, will consume many 
times the daily print per capita we now 
takein. Books also will multiply. Novel- 
reading is in its veryinfancy. And so of 
other fields. Meanwhile the library, on 
the one side, joins forces with those 
who work in the field of school attend- 
ance, and helps to give the youngest 
product of the schools at least a. glimpse 
of the pleasures and profits of good 
books. On the other side, it tries to 
make itself, as it were, the universal 
journal, the newspaper of all time, the 
handy book of reference for the worker 
and the laboratory of the scholar. 


Publisher’s View 


By George P. Brett 


President of the Macmillan Company 


si/ROM the standpoint of the 
publisher no more interest- 
ing subject than this could 
possibly be found, as it is 
3 upon his knowledge and dis- 
cernment in this direction that the suc- 
cess or failure of his business depends. 
It is necessary, however, in writing on 
such a topic, to define somewhat more 
clearly what we mean, as it by no means 
follows that the people of San Francisco 
or New Orleans, for instance, are reading 
the same books as the people of New 
York or of Chicago; the fact being, as 
is perhaps known to-a good many of 


“your readers, that this country is far too 


large for any single book of the ordinary 
type to dominate its many literary cen- 
ters at one and the same time. 

In a small country like Great Britain 
it is possible for a book to become known 
and be read throughout the land within 
twenty-four hours of its publication, so 
that readers may there -all be said to 
be reading the same book at the same 
moment; whereas here we have waves 
of popularity in books, just as we have 
waves of popularity in songs, which 
may be heard first in New York and 
Eastern cities, later in Chicago and St. 
Louis, and usually last in San Francisco 
and the Southwestern cities; and the 


movement in both cases is nearly always 
from the East to the West and very rarely 
the reverse, although sometimes this hap- - 
pens, as in the case of the late Henry 
George, whose name was a household 
word in San Francisco long before his 
‘** Progress and Poverty ’’ made him gen- 
erally known throughout the world ; and, 
in later years, in the case of Jack Lon- 
don, whose stories were known and read 
throughout California long before ‘‘ The 
Call of the Wild” brought him to the 
attention of Eastern readers. 

In a somewhat similar way, a book 
not of the most compelling class will 
very often begin its wave of popularity 
in the Eastern cities and find a sale in 
Western communities long after the read- 
ers in the East have apparently forgotten 
its existence. 

When we speak of books that people 
are reading, or of the books that are 
most read, we are apt to think at first 
simply of fiction, as we read of this novel 
being in its four hundredth thousand, 
and of this other novel being the best- 
selling book in four or five different 
cities, z.¢., centers of literary influence, 
at one and the same time; and there is 
no doubt that the first effect of the in- 
creased educational facilities and leisure 
and increased means that this country 
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stands for, as against almost all other 
countries in the world to-day, is an in- 
creased consumption of fiction as a means: 
of recreation, and as a means, to some 
extent, of instruction; and it seems to me 
a good sign that this latter is true, most 
of the novels which have attained really 
great sales in the last few years having 
had something more than mere story 
interest in them: Mr. Churchill’s “ The 
Crisis”? and other books, for instance 
(on the whole more popular than those 
of any other living writer), really give a 
true picture of their times and much his- 
torical information combined with the 
fiction and romance which is their foun- 
dation. 

Much as novels are a and as they 
will, I believe, continue to be read, being 
on the whole the cheapest as well as the 
most enduring form of amusement and 
recreation from the standpoint of the 
people, they are’ still not read to any 
greater extent in proportion to the popu- 
lation than novels were read twenty years 
or so ago; but we may note, I think, and 
congratulate ourselves on a tendency on 
the part of the great reading public to 
read a much higher type of novel than 
was then the case. 

It was not that at the time of which I 
speak novels did not have as large a sale, 
comparatively speaking, as they do at 
present, but that the novels which then 
had a large sale were novels of a wholly 
different and lower type. I can, for in- 
stance, remember hearing, when I first 
went into the trade, in the early seventies, 
of this novel having a sale of two hun- 
dred thousand copies, and that other 
story having been sold to the extent of a 
quarter of a million copies, these stories, 
however, being in no way comparable, 
either from the standpoint of art or from 
the standpoint of value, with the books 
which to-day are achieving the same sort 
of sale and finding the same host of 
readers. Compare the books, in late 
years, by such writers as Maurice Hew- 
lett, Mrs. Wharton, James Lane Allen, 
and other popular authors whose works 
have a great and enduring sale to-day, 
with the books most popular at that time, 
and it will be quite clear, I think, that 
the standard of popular taste, during 
even so short a period as twenty or thirty 


‘years, has been not merely improved 


but greatly improved. 
Another encouraging sign of the times 


ts the increased demand -which there is 


for books of the more serious sort. For 
instance, to take the books with which I 
am most familiar, the biography of the late 
Lord Tennysom; altheagh published at 
an exceptionalfy high price, was without 
doubt the book of its year from the stand- 
point of sale in books of this class; and 
there can be no doubt that this year the 
long-looked-for Life of Mr. Gladstone, by 
John Morley, will similarly occupy, both 
from the standpoint of sale and from the 
standpoint of importance, a unique posi- 


‘tion, and be read by many thousands of 


people, not only here in the East, but 
throughout the country as well; and this 
increase in interest in books that may 
be called really the great books of their 
year is another evidence of growth to- 
wards a better standard in literature. 

If you recollect, too, the growth of 
public interest in such a writer as Walter 
Pater, you will be encouraged to a belief 
in the better standard of the time. This 
author’s works as they successively ap- 
peared found almost no readers, and 
I well remember purchasing more than 
one of them from booksellers’ “ remain- 


‘der’’ lists. Last year, on the other hand, 


when a high-priced limited edition was 
offered to the public, it was subscribed 
for at once, and one would-be subscriber, 
at least, had to mourn the fact that his 
order was received too late. 

‘** Good wine needs no bush,” they used 


to say in our part of the country when I 


was a boy, and, belonging to a temper- 


ance family, it puzzled me then to find © 


its meaning, until my experience in later 
life in publishing taught me that good 
books ded no “bush ”’ either, that the 
publidths always sure to find them out, 
and authors who complain of lack of 
public appreciation may take what com- 
fort they can from this fact. In a pub- 
lishing experience of nearly thirty years 
I have never known a really good book 
fail to make its mark and find its public. 
It would be interesting to inquire how, 
but, as one of our popular writers is wont 
to say, that is another story, and may 
remain to be told in its own place. 
Some years before the day when inter- 
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national copyright . came with its bless- 


ings to American as well as to. European | 
authors, I. recollect, being then in the 
importing business, that we received a. 
consignment from a London publisher | 
of a few hundred copies of one of the 


outdoor books—a new field.at that time, 
or comparatively new, although now there 
are so many, perhaps too many, examples 
of this kind of literature. No one in the 
office, I remember, thought very much of 
the book, perhaps the general feeling 
being, more than anything else, that the 
English, after all, could not do this sort 
of book well from the American stand- 
point. Nocopies of the book were sent 
out for review, it was never advertised, 
and yet in the course of a few weeks 
additional copies were ordered, and then, 
by and by, a Boston bookseller, who has 
“discovered,” I think, more books of 
worth than any other dealer in the coun- 
try, sent over for two hundred and fifty 
copies, and eventually nearly one hun- 
dred.thousand were disposed of without 
either advertising or mention in the news- 
papers of any sort.. The reprinters finally 
got hold of the book, as they did in those 
days of almost everything that was worth 
while, and I have no doubt that more 
than half a million copies of the work 
have been disposed of in this country ; 
but, in connection with the preceding 
paragraph, the thing I want to call atten- 


tion to is.the fact that nearly one hun-. 


dred thousand copies were sold of the 
author’s edition, for the most part im- 
ported from abroad, without any of the 


‘ordinary channels of communication with 


the public being used for the benefit of 
the book. 

Th’s better standard of taste of which 
I have been speaking is due, doubtless, 
partly to the increase in educatio ong 
th: people as a whole, and part] se 
of the real effort towards learning and 
information which the facilities for edu- 
cation have brought about. 

Not many years ago it was a matter of 
comment that a serious book seldom 
found the public so alive to its merits on 
this side of the ocean as abroad; but lat- 
terly a change has come about in this 
direction, and many books, not only by 
American but by English authors, find 
their first acceptance on this side, Mr. 
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ing, if I recollect rightly, attained a very 


considerable circulation on this side of 


the water before it achieved a similar sale: 
abroad, and numerous other instances of 
the same kind might be cited. 

The publishers have noted in recent 
years, too, a great increase in the demand 
for books on special subjects, particularly 
on subjects relating to the science of 
electricity and other special sciences, 
such books having been called for by the 
public in increasing editions and finding 
a market where a few years ago there 
seemed to be but a.slight demand. 

One of the greatest changes that has 


taken place in the publishing trade dur- 


ing the time that I have been connected 
with it is in connection with the publica- 
tion of religious books. A number of 
years ago it was the common practice 
of the comparatively well-known as well 
as the better-known clergy to publish 
volumes of sermons, all of which seemed 
to find circulation and a reading public. 
At any rate, the publishers’ catalogues of 
twenty-five or thirty years ago contained 
more volumes of sermons, if I recollect 
rightly, than books of any other single 
class. ‘To-day, on scanning the publish- 
ers’ lists, I find very few examples of 
literature of this sort, and the occasional 
volume that is issued, unless by some 
author very well known indeed, seems to 
find few readers. ‘This is not meant to 
imply that the public interest in religious 
beliefs has waned, because works on 
religious subjects still form a large class 
in booksellers’ catalogues, and the large 
sales of special works by such writers as 
Fairbairn, Ramsay, and others amply 
attest tothe contrary; but the publication 
and sale of volumes of sermons have very 
greatly lessened. 

Other things being iat a book by 
an American author will find more circu- 
lation here than a book by an English 
writer on the same subject, and supposing 
the books to be of the same comparative 
worth; and this presages, I think, our 
growth towards a National literature, a 
literature more truly American than much 
that has gone before. In this connection 
it may perhaps be well to remember that 
the welding of many races produced in ~ 
the English a strong people which voiced 
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in time a great literature, and that it is 
not at all improbable that the greater 


amalgamation of races going on around 
us to-day will produce a greater nation ; 


than the world has yet seen and witha 
corresponding place in its literature. 

I am afraid that I have taken up much 
more than the space allotted to me, and 
without being able to cite many of the 
facts about this interesting subject; but 
in conclusion I should like to point out a 
class of literature which finds consider- 
_ able acceptance in Great Britain and on 
the Continent also, if I am rightly in- 
formed, and which is non-existent in this 
country, at any rate as far as American 
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writers are concerned, or which finds lit- 
tle interest from the standpoint of our 
readers; and that is the literature of pes- 
simism and decadence, of which many 
clever examples have appeared in foreign 
literature within the past few years. No 
book of the kind. if I recollect rightly, 
has, under any circumstances, found any 
considerable sale in this country, the 
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fact being that no one, I think, can look 


out upon the prospects of this country 
from any standpoint without becoming 
a confirmed optimist as to the future 


material welfare of the country as well 


as to the place which it must finally 
attain in literature and in art. 


The Bookseller’ S Standpoint 


By Ernest 


HETHER the public means 
W6)|| the Average Reader or the 
) ui; Gentle Reader is a point that 
WY. a mere bookseller is unwill- 
= ing to decide. However, it 
may be more satisfactory to go upon the 
supposition that the Gentle Reader has 
retired into the quiet recesses of the 
luxurious library, among shelves filled 
with meditations and disquisitions of 
writers who appear clothed in sober 
leather, or in sentimental blue and gold. 
The Average Reader is always with 
us, more especially, perhaps, if we fre- 
quent the busy department store; but 
he is to be reckoned with and respected 
by publisher, author, and _ bookseller 
alike. | 
If the emphasis be placed upon the 


selling of books, probably the standpoint | 


of the man who sells them must be com- 
mercial. If we allow him individuality, 
his customers may. be obliged to buy 
what he tells them to. 

Persons of a confiding nature and 
vague intellect have been known to say 
to the patient seller of mental pabulum, 
**T want a book—I can’t remember the 
name of it—nor doI recall the author— 
but it was something a friend told me 
was fine. Have you got it?” If the 
bookseller is quick-witted, he can sell 
that customer either “Mr. Barnes of 
New York” or John Fiske’s “New 
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France and New England,” just as he 
chooses. One.of the pleasures in the 
retail book trade is the consciousness of 
the influence the book man can exert 
upon readers in the choice of books. It 
is in many instances as great as that of 
a librarian. Yet if he sold only such 
books as he believed in, the business 
would be in the hands of but a few peo- 
ple, and probably some of the librarians 
and many of the publishers would be 
obliged to retire. 

The motives that actuate the buyer 
of books are very different; some wish 


to pass an idle hour, book in hand, with- 


out great mental exertion; others want 
to own the books that one would like to 
read some time in the future; another 
class follows the fashion and buys the 
books that are seen on every one’s 
shelves. The best buyer loves his 
books, and knows them as he does his 
friends. 

The accessibility of reference and cir- 
culating libraries, and the large number 
of book clubs and reading circles, have 
made Americans a widely read people; 
but they do not buy largely. It is inter- 
esting to note that in the city of Phila- 
delphia there is no first-class bookseller 
outside of the department store, and in 
many of the cities of smaller size the 
old-fashioned bookshop has gone com- 
pletely out of existence. og 
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In support of the statement that the 
reading public is not the buying public, 
one has but to note the enormous in- 
crease in the population of three or four 
of the largest cities, and compare it with 
the increase in the number of book- 
stores. Boston, for example, has no 
more book-stores with a population of 
half a million than it had with a popula- 
tion of two hundred thousand; nor has 
Greater New York with a population of 


three and a half millions than it had 


with a population of one. 

So,. at; the outset, what I wish to 
demonstrate is the fact that the public 
as a whole does not buy books. 

One might easily make an article on 
what the public does not buy, and it 
would be most interesting reading. For 
example, a fellow-bookseller, with an 
experience of over thirty years, recently 
informed me that he had never sold 
a set of the works of Thomas. De 
Quincey, nor had he ever sold a copy 
of the “Confessions of an English 
Opium-Eater.” ‘The same _ bookseller 
was commenting on the Century Com- 
pany including in their list of English 
classics De Foe’s “ Journal of the Plague 
in London,” and stated that it was a 
book he had never sold. 

What, then, do the public read? The 
novel holds first place as favorite, and 
fortunately there is a large percentage of 
good in the great number published. 
Our better-known novelists are prolific, 
and almost every year familiar names 
appear on new title-pages. To mention 
a few of these names is to suggest others. 
In 1902 new novels appeared by Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps, Bret Harte, Aldrich, 
Crawford, Hopkinson Smith; Henry 
James, Howells, Cable, Stockton, and 
Joel Chandler Harris. It was particu- 
larly an American year, and fewer foreign 
novels were imported than usual. Within 
the past few months there has been an 
active demand for the new novels by 
Allen, Fox, Page, and Jack London, to 
mention only a few of the familiar names. 

Many writers, in vogue at one time, 
later lose popular favor. For example, 
twenty years ago the works of George 
Eliot were in constant demand and con- 
sidered of permanent value. It is seldom 
now that there is a call for her novels, 
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though we are living in the era of re- 
prints. Fielding, Smollett, Mme. d’Ar- 
blay, Sterne, Lamb, Richardson, Marryat, 
Ainsworth, Kingsley, and Edgeworth 
have all been presented to the public in 
attractive form, but I doubt if the pub- 
lishers have reaped the rich harvest that 


they anticipated. 


Next to fiction come biography, cor- 
respondence, and memoirs, with exam- 
ples too numerous to mention. The 


new Life of Gladstone by John Morley 


will be, and the. Life of Browning by 
Chesterton has been, read. 

Attracting much the same character 
of mind are modern works on history, 
and American writers stand high in this 
field. John Fiske, Woodrow Wilson, 
Hart, McMaster, Schouler, Lodge, and 
Eggleston are in constant démand. It 
is possible that this especial taste is 
cultivated through the various organiza- 
tions to promote American patriotism, 
among readers of all ages and classes. 

In the realm of poetry, with the ex- 
ception of Aldrich, Kipling, Phillips, 
and possibly a few others, no living poet 
commands a large following. 

This leads one to our group of mod- 
ern essayists. Arnold, Pater, Wood- 
berry, Mathews, Birrell, Saintsbury, 
Mabie, Howells, Trent, and some others 
have an assured sale. The immense 
appetite for out of-door literature is evi- 
denced by the great output of books 
by such writers as Thoreau, Burroughs, 
Parsons, Mathews, Torrey, and Mabel 
Osgood Wright. 

All books relating to sports have 
shown a marked increase in popularity. 
Books on tennis, cycling, automobiling, 
yachting, hunting, and fishing are all in 
steady demand, and it does not seem to 
make any serious difference whether 
they are well written or not. The de- 
mand keeps up with the supply. 

Books on art, music, and drama 
appeal only to a limited number. 

Some one has said that all of us can 
read and that most of us would rather 
lie down and die than think. Oneris 
reminded of this remark when’ works 
on philosophy, metaphysics, psychology, 
and theology are kept completely in the 
background in the average book-store. 
Certain it is that, if these books be widely 
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read by the general public, they must be 
taken from the libraries or bought direct 
from the publisher, as they do not ap- 
pear for sale to any considerable extent 
in the ordinary market. 

It is a curious comment on public 
taste to note that everything in the form 
of French history and memoirs is always 
salable. 

Whether the reputation of the French 
kings and their favorites accounts for 
this popular demand we know not, but 
lives of Mme. Du Barry, Mme. de Pom- 
padour, Mme. de Montespan, Marie 
Antoinette, Princess Lamballe, and all 
such well-known figures in French his- 
tory command eager attention. 

In examining the statistics of the year 
showing the number of books printed 
and the classes they represent, one gets 
an idea of what the public really reads. 
The following figures, although repre- 
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senting the publishing end of the busi- 
ness, are also fairly representative of 
the bookselling end. Fiction, imported 
and home-made, heads the list of 1902 
by an output of between seventeen and 
eighteen hundred. Aside from technical 
publications which are merely tools for 
the workman, the entire lists of other 
works of literature for the same year, 
upon an acknowledged approximate esti- 
mate, number é6nly betweewtwo thousand 
and two thousand five hundred. 

We must accept, then, the fact that in 
these days we prefer our mental.pabulum 
served in the form of fiction,and ac- 
knowledge at the same time that the 
boundaries between fiction and philos- 
ophy or psychology, or scientific state- 
ments, have quite disappeared, and 
everything included in the entire uni- 
verse Can, it now appears, be put into a 
story. 


the Farm Home 


By Martha van Rensselaer 


HE long, quiet evenings on 
the farm offer one advantage 
over town and city life, 
where interruptions are fre- 
quent, and where there is 

more entertainment to divert the mind 

from quiet reading and study. 
Delightful associations have sprung 
up in the companionship of books about 
the farm hearth. The accompaniment 
of roasted chestnuts and apples has not 
decreased the enjoyment one whit. Life 
on the farm is by some associated with 


loneliness and a separation from many 


of the enjoyments of life. However, no 
one is much alone who has the com- 
panionship of books. 

Notwithstanding the advantage of 
uninterrupted time in farm life, there are 
other obstacles to be surmounted. The 
farmer and his wife are hard workers. 
When the active, physical labor is ac- 
complished for the day, the body is tired 
and the spirit lacking for delight in 
books. Then it is that reading becomes 
perfunctory. The best efforts of the 
individual have been spent in physical 
labor, which taken alone soon causes 


the spirits to flag and leads to monot-. 


ony. 

There is much in farm life which is 
mere drudgery unless brightened by 
interest in that which will cause one to 
look beyond the work to something more 


inspiring. The man who toils in the 


city finds his enjoyment in the compan- 


ionship of his fellow-workers, and in the 
varied experiences always open to him. 
The toiler on the farm is left alone with 
his plow, or she with her frying-pan. 
Robert Burns found delightsome comfort 
in the wee mouse in the furrow and the 


daisy in the field. The average farmer 


lad or girl will either grow spiritless in 


- the work, or restless for a change, unless 


there is an appreciation of nature and 
books. 

_ During the past few years Cornell 
University has sustained in its State 
Extension Department a Reading Course 
for farmers, and one for farmers’ wives. 


The subject matter has differed widely . 


in the two courses to fit the needs of the 
worker in the home and the one in the 
field. Still, there has been a common 
interest, for the woman engages in farm 
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councils as well as in some of the farm 
work, and the man, partly by reason of 
his frequent presence in the home, and 
the fact that the family needs are sup- 
plied directly from the farm, has inter- 


ested himself in the economics of the 


home. One lesson in this course has 
been on the subject of Reading in the 
Farm Home. 

A quiz accompanies these lessons, and 
inthis way the supervisors of the work 
have been able to determine much re- 
garding the habit of reading in the farm 
home. No better idea can be gained as 
to the actual amount and the kind of 
reading, with the obstacles in the way, 
than is afforded by the answers to some 
of these questions from the farmers’ 
wives. It must be remembered that the 
farmer’s wife is an intelligent woman, 
having enjoyed in early life the same 
school advantages as many of her friends 
who have married doctors, lawyers, or 
business men, and moved to the city to 
spend their lives in different lines. We 
must also remember that the farmer’s 
family is brought into contact with real, 
living, practical problems, which demand 
thought, cultivated observation, and intel- 
ligent study. 

It is noticeable in the work of the 
Reading Courses that the farmer and his 
wife are not trammeled by convention- 
ality. Their opinions are pronounced, 
they express their real feelings and 
experiences freely. Their testimony on 
the reading habit is therefore the more 
interesting as coming from them direct. 

Among other questions contained in 
the quiz was the following: | 

What is the greatest obstacle which you 
havé to reading ? 

The answers given indicate’ the 
thought of the majority, and not the 
exceptional condition. 

‘‘In my family the principal difficulty 
is to get them to stop reading. I think 
it is better to read one good book six 
times than six good books once.” 

“ The greatest difficulty is to get the 
time to read. We have so much to do, 
yet we read good and useful books and 
papers with practical suggestions, and I 
am greatly interested in the Reading 
Course for Farmers’ Wives, and thank 
you very much for it.” 
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“ Most of us read quite alot. Poor 
eyesight is the principal difficulty. I 
should not think that I could afford to 
buy books.” 

‘There is none, unless it is money 
to procure the books; still, we borrow: 
many.’ 

‘ Lack of time, with only one pair of 
hands to provide fora family of five and 
the occasional hired help out-of-doors.” 

“There are two of us. In the eve- 
ning I have to sew, etc., and my husband 
is a hard worker. We have a large 
farm, and the buildings are in poor 
repair, so that much of the winter is 
spent in getting material for repair. He 
often feels too tired to read aloud, if at 
nal.” 

“Lack of funds to buy books, and 
poor eyesight.” 

“‘ My principal difficulty is to get the 
children away from their books and 
papers, and not to give more time than 
I ought to my reading. I think one can 
read too much as well as not enough. 
I know that I am inclined to do so. It 
is a great temptation to read just one 
more chapter.” 

“We do not read more because one 
daughter gives so much time to her mu- 
sic and the other daughter to her paint- 
ing, and on account of poor eyesight, 
but we always read aloud a great deal— 
farm papers, religious, temperance, and 
political papers.” 

“T think we will try a traveling library 
in the grange next winter.” 

‘‘If men would spend their tobacco- 
money on books that their children 
want, it would be the greatest invest- 
ment of their lives, and would not be 
felt. Dances, card parties, and other 
social events are the greatest detriments 
to home life and reading.” 

“One member of our family reads 
aloud hours and hours, which is a help 
to me in some ways. But when one 
reads so long, and the others are obliged 


‘to work, it taxes the nerves, and one 


cannot digest it all.” 

‘* My husband reads while I sew, or I 
read while he prepares apples for the 
next day’s baking of pies. We both 


enjoy it better, and I can read more in 
that way.’ 
“When the day’s work is done, we 
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want to rest. We do not feel like exer- 
cising our minds over books. We seek 
the bed, or walk to the neighbors.” 

. * Am sorry to say I have not read one 
book the past year. Have three small 
children ; do all my own work; have 
the care of the milk and butter; do not 
make my work a drudgery ; it is a pleas- 
ure to me, but it keeps me busy.” 

In order to learn what reading is to 
be found in the farm home, this question 
was asked: | 

Read things that will make a lasting im- 
pression on the hearers, something that they 
will think about afterwards.—Many of the 
most entertaining stories and poems have 
this merit. Besides entertaining for the time 
being, they make you “feel better,” they in- 
spire, they help you over hard places, they 
give information that you want, they make 
you determined to do something. 

What books which you have read this 
year have been the most helpful to you? 
Mention the desirable qualities of each. 

The answers returned would indic-te 
that the reading done in the farm home 
reaches ahigh standard. ‘To be sure, 
the family that will be interested in a 
reading course is not one that is fed on 
trashy books and papers, nor one that 
lives in a bookless home. 

“¢ Arnold’s American Dairying’ taught 
me what to do with cream that would 
not come, and the ‘Fool’s Errand’ 
makes me feel more independent, has 
given me a broader view and larger 
charity for the unfortunate.” 

“Tl am sorry to confess that the books 
which I have read recently have not 
been helpful. Papers and magazines 
have given me better reading.” 

‘*My son reads everything pertaining 
to stock with much interest. He reads 
quite promiscuously—that is, nearly 
everything he can get. (He don’t get 
many trashy stories to read.) His gen- 
eral complaint is, ‘I wish we had more 
papers or something new to read.’ ” 

“Our reading is not ‘ books,’ but 
magazines, papers, etc. We take two 
daily papers, one weekly, and six monthly 
magazines.” 

‘Our weekly and monthly periodicals, 
seven in number, make about as much 
reading as I have time for. I have read 
‘The Hoosier Schoolmaster,’ and am 
about to read ‘A Fool’s Errand.’” 

“One semi-weekly paper, one daily, 
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and a couple of monthly ones, and all 
else I can get except trashy ones. I do 
not spend any time reading that stuff. 
Am fifty-five years old, so must save my 
eyes for good reading. 

“Works of Ernest Seton Thompson, 
Abbott, Alcott, Cooper, and ‘ Youth’s 
Companion,’ ‘ Ladies’ Home Journal,’ 
and the weekly papers.” 

“Shakespeare, English ,history, and 
am studying sociology.” 

‘‘The Cornell Redding Course for 
Farmers’ Wives, the ‘ Ladies’ Home 
Journal,’ the New York ‘ Independent,’ 
‘Sunday-School Times,’ ‘ McClure’s Mag- 
azine,’ ‘Country Gentleman,’ ‘ New York 
Farmer,’ Utica ‘ Press,’ ‘ Youth’s Com- 
panion,’ and various books from our 
circulating free library, etc.” 

‘What I can catch from the weekly, 
dailies, and monthlies, and circulars that 
come in the house. Have read about 
five of the books of the day, among 
them ‘ History of Education ” and ‘ His- 
tory of the United States’ before the 
first cf April.” 3 

‘ My reading is generally bits from 
the newspaper and the Bible, occasion- 
ally a book of history.” 

‘‘ Have just been reading Maclaren’s 
works, ‘ Auld Lang Syne,’ ‘ The Bonnie 
Briar Bush,’ and Kate Carnegie,’ also 
‘Black Rock.’ I am going to begin a 
history or rather Life of Lincoln next. 
It rests one so to sit down, even in the 
midst of work, and read five or ten 
minutes.” 

‘“‘ Longfellow’s poems, Bible stories, 
stories written in an interesting manner 
that seem true. My son considers it a 
waste of time to listen to unreasonable 
stories. No fairy stories for him. Do 
you think the ‘Arabian Nights’ and 
fairy stories cultivate the imagination? 
Some think so.” | 

“<« Klizabeth and her German Garden’ 
has a great charm for me, and I feel I 
have many feelings in common with her, 
though I have to do my own gardening, 
which she often wished todo. I have 
studied the ‘ Wild Flowers of America’ 
in connection with Gray’s Botany, and 
enjoyed it very much. I have now 
‘ How to Know the Ferns.’ ‘The Mak- 
ing of an American’ is a delight to me— 
so modestly written. I also enjoyed 
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‘Lorna Doone,’ never read before though 
so old, especially the farming part of it.” 


** Ralph Conner’s works, showing what | 


men will do with and sacrifice for love 
of their fellow-men. ‘The Trouble Wo- 
man,’ ‘ Cosmopolitan,’ May, 1902, show- 
ing how small and puny our troubles are 
compared with others. ‘Cornell Nature 
Studies,’ making one observant of things 
God has placed all about us. ‘ Lessons 
to Farmers’ Wives,’ ‘ Rural New Yorker.’ ”’ 
Another suggestion made to the 
farmer’s family brought fewer answers. 
When the child upon the farm is brought 
to have a cultivated interest in the beau- 
tiful world about him, he will see more of 
the “‘ books in the running brooks,” and 
dwell less on the hard lines of farming. 
Just as soon as the boy or girl expresses a 
desire for a book on any practical or rural 
subject, get zt. If one of the children likes 
poultry, buy a poultry book. You may need 
one on birds, or gardening, or trees, or horses, 
or petys “Remember that a good book well 
read a good investment. No child is 
beyond hope if it likes to read in the sight 
of father and mother. The child that steals 
away to read in secret should be looked after. 
Can you not afford five books in 1903 on 
subjects connected with the out-of-doors? 
Whatare the principal difficulties which inter- 
fere with the reading habit in your family? 


“There is but little to interfere. 
Reading is about the only recreation we 
have. I cannot afford five on subjects 
connected with the out-of-doors, but hope 
to have one.” 

“We might, perhaps, afford five books 
this year, but I should want them enter- 
taining. Our evenings are short even 
in winter. We get twelve newspapers 
every week, and that takes about all the 
time for reading we have.” 

“ No difficulties except lack of time for 
all we would like to do.in that line. Do 
not know that we can afford five books, 
but will try some good book on birds 
soon, as boys are especially interested 
in them.” 

“Can you suggest what five books 
would be most helpful to husband and 
me? I would try to afford them. If 
anything, we read too much. I wish 
you could suggest some other way of 
spending our evenings—just two per- 
sons, past forty.” 

“We will think about the books on 
subjects connected with the out-of-doors. 
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Ate always getting- books on birthdays, 
and the holiday books figure very con- — 


spicuously.”’ 

The formation of reading clubs is 
being urged by the Extension Depart- 
ment of the University, and the move- 
ment is gaining ground. One of the 
questions and suggestions proposed was 
as follows : 


Set aside one evening in the week for 
Jamily reading—Take turns reading aloud. 
Let your know that you keep 
open house that evening, if they wish to 
drop in. Do not try to make an “entertain- 
ment,” but spend a quiet, restful evening. 

Can you, with a group of women, form a 
reading club and use a traveling library? 
Make an effort and report progress. 


An arrangement has been made with 
the New York State Library whereby 
there could be sent to the clubs of the 
Farmers’ Wives’ Reading Course trav- 
eling libraries composed of practical 
works on home economics, biography, 
fiction, travel, and poetry. The library 
may be kept six months, and a nominal 
fee paid to the State Library covers 
transportation both ways. Clubs receive 
ten books for $1, twenty-five: for $2, 
fifty for $3, seventy-five for $4, one 
hundred for $5. : 

In presenting the subject of readin 
to the farmers’ wives, the following ap- 
peal was made; 


The character of the farm home depends 
in great measure on the women who ae it; 
vot the character of the women depends in 
good measure on the amount and character 
of the reading. 

We want to know whatis read in the farm 
home. Will you not co-operate by telling 
us what you read, what you find to be best, 
and how you solve the problem of reading in 
the home? Questions are appended to this 
lesson. Will you not fill them out as best 
you can and return to us? Our future agri- 
cultural condition will depend to a large 
extent on what and how much is read in the 
farm home. We want your help. 

Read something that the children will 
like. Do not try to elevate the children to 
your points of view. If you do, the reading 
will be “dry,” and the children will not stay 
to hear it unless they are obliged to da so. 
If you find that your boy is reading trashy 
stuff, do not upbraid him, for it may be 
partly your own fault. Read him a good 


story, but one that is fuli of the real, living, 
jumping, hilarious boy. If you have no such 
story, or do not know of one, ask your neigh- 
bor or the teacher or the minister to go to 
the village library. Write to us; we will try 
to help you. 
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HEODORE 


ROOSEVELT 


THE CITIZEN 


BY FACOB A. 


Author of “ The Making of an American,” “ How the Other Half Lives,” etc. 


Chapter I.—Boyhood Ideals 


LL summer I have been fighting 
y" for leeway to sit down and write 
about Theodore Roosevelt, as I 
promised The Outlook many months 
ago, and glad am I that I have come to 
it at last. For there is nothing I know 
of that I would rather do. But let us have 
a clear understanding about it. I am 
not going to write a “life” of him. I 
have seen it said in print that that was 
my intention. Well, it was. That was 
the shape it took in my mind at the 
start: but not for long. Perhaps one 
of the kindest things the years do for 
us as they pass is to show us what 
things we can not do. In that way 
they have been very kind to me. When 
_ I was twenty, there was nothing I could 
not do. Now I am glad that there are 
stronger and fitter hands than mine to 
do many things I had set my heart on. 
They must do this,then. And, besides, 
it is both too early and too late for a 
life of Theodore Roosevelt. Too late 
for the mere formal details of his career; 
everybody knows them. Much too early 
to tell the whole story of what that 
strong, brave life will mean to the Amer- 
ican people, his people of whom he is 
so proud, when the story is alltold. No 
one can know him and believe in the 
people without feeling sure of that. 
There remains to me to speak of him 
as the friend, the man. And this is 
what I shall do, the more gladly because 
so may it be my privilege to introduce 
him to some who know him only as the 
public man, the President, the partisan 
perhaps—and a very energetic partisan 
he is—and so really do not know him at 
all, in the sense which I have in mind. 
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The public man I will follow because 
he is square, and will do the square 
thing always, not merely want to do it. 
With the partisan I will sometimes dis- 
agree, at least I ought to, for I was 
before a Democrat and would be one 
now if the party would get some-sense 
and bar Tammany out in the cold for its 
monstrous wickedness. Of the Presi- 
dent I am proud with reason, but the 
friend I love. And if I can make you 
see him so, as a friend and a man, I 
have given you the master-key to him as 
a statesman as well. You will never 
need to ask any questions. 

For still another reason I am glad 
that it is to be so: I shall be speaking 
largely to the young, whose splendid 
knight he is, himself yet a young man 
filled with the high courage and brave 
ideals that make youth the golden age 
of the great deeds forever. And I want 
to show them the man Roosevelt, who 
through many a fight in which hard 
blows were dealt never once proved 
unfaithful to them; who, going forth 
with a young man’s resolve to try to 
‘‘ make things better in this world, even 
a little better, because he had lived in 
it,” through fair days and foul, through 
good reportand evil (and of this last there 
was never a lack), sounded his battle-cry, — 
‘¢ Better faithful than famous,” and won. 
A hundred times the mercenaries and 
the spoilsmen whom he fought had 


him down and “ruined ” in the fight. 


At this moment, as I write, they are 
rubbing their hands with glee because 


1T am bound to say that I see no signs of it, andalso 
that I am rather relieved, with Roosevelt to run in 
another year. 
rr lant speech to the Long Island Bible Society, June 
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at last he has undone himself, bidding 
organized labor halt where it was wrong. 
Last winter, when it was right, he “ killed 
himself”? when he made capital stop and 
think. They were false prophets then 
as they are now. Nothing’ can ruin 
Theodore Roosevelt except his proving 
unfaithful to his own life, and that he 
will never do. If I know anything of 
him, I know this, that he would rather be 


right than be President any day, and that 


he will never hesitate in his choice. 
That is the man I would show to our 
young’ people just coming into their 
birthright, and I can think of no better 
service I could render them. For the 
lying sneers are thick all about in a 
world that too often rates success as 
“ what you can make.” And yet is its 
heart sound ; for when the appeal is made 
to itin simple faith for the homely virtues, 
for the sturdy manhood, it is never made 


in vain. This is Theodore Roosevelt’s 


message to his day, that honor goes 
before profit, that the moral is greater 
than the material, that men are to be 
trusted, if you believe in the good in 
them ; and though it is an old story, 
there is none greater. At least there is 
none we have more need of learning, 
since the world is ours, such as it is, to 
fit for the kingdom that is to come, and 
nowhere is there another plan provided 
for doing it. 

So; then, it is understood that I am 
absolved from routine, from chronology, 


_and from statistics in writing this story. 


I am to have full leave to “ put things 
in as I think of them,” as the critics of 
my books say I do anyhow. A more 
absurd charge was never made against 
any one, it has always seemed to me; for 
how can a man put things in when he 
doesn’t think of them? Iam just to write 
about Theodore Roosevelt as I know 
him, of my own knowledge or through 
those nearest and dearest to him. And 
the responsibility will be mine altogether. 
I am not going to consult him, even if 
he is the President of the United States. 
For one thing because, the only time I 
ever did, awed by his office, he sent the 
copy back unread with the message that 
he would read it in print. So, if any- 
thing goes wrong, blame me and me 
only. 


And now, when I cast around for a 


‘starting-point, there rises up before me 


the picture of a little lad, in stiff white 
petticoats, with a curl right on top of his 
head, toiling laboriously along with a 
big fat volume under his arm, “ David 
Livingstone’s Travels and Researches in 
South Africa,” and demanding of every 
member of the family to be told what 


were “the foraging ants” and what they 


did. It was his sister, now Mrs. Cowles, 
who at last sat down in exasperation to 
investigate, that the business of the 
household might have a chance to pro- 


~ceed, for baby Theodore held it up 


mercilessly until his thirst for informa- 
tion was slaked. Whereupon it devel- 
oped that the supposedly grim warriors 
of the ant-hill were really a blameless 
tribe—“ the foregoing ants ”’ in fact. We 
are none of us infallible. The “ forag- 
ing ants” are a comfort to me when their 
discoverer is disposed to laugh at my 
ee-wee lamb that but for my foreign 
speech should have been-a plain ewe. 
But, then, I dwelt content in the bliss of 
ignorance. He, explorer in baby petti- 
coats, could not be appeased till he 
found out. 

I suppose they called him Ted in 
those days. In my own time I have 
never found any one to do it who knew 
him, and the better they knew him the 
less liable were they to. _ You can tell for 
a certainty that a man does not know him 
when he speaks of him as “ Teddy.”’ Not 
that he frowns upon it; I do not believe 
that he has often had'the chance. But, 
somehow, there is no temptation to that 
kind of familiarity, and this does not im- 
ply any less affection, but just the reverse. 
He may call me Jake and I like nothing 
better. But though I am ten years older 
than he, he was always Mr. Roosevelt 
with me. His rough-riders might sing 
of him as Teddy, but to his face they 
called him Colonel, with the mixture of 
affection and respect that makes troopers 


go to death as to a dance in the steps 


of a leader. The Western plainsmen 
quickly forgot the tenderfoot in the man 
who could shoot and ride though he 
came out of the East and wore spec- 
tacles, and who never bragged or bullied 
but knew his rights and dared maintain 
them. He was Mister Roosevelt there 
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from the second day on the ranch. But 
in those old days at home he was Ted 
with the boys, no doubt. For he was 
a whole boy and got out of it all that 
was going, after he got it going. He 
has told me that it took some time, that 
as a little fellow he was timid, and that 
when bigger boys came along and bullied 
him he did not know what to do about 
it. IL have a notion that he quickly 
found out and that they did not come 
back often. 

_A woman who lived next door to the 
Roosevelts in East Twentieth Street 
told me of how, passing in the street, 
she saw young Theodore hanging out of 
a second-story window and ran in to tell 
his mother. 

“If the Lord,” said she, as she made 
off to catch him, “had not taken care of 


Theodore, he would have been killed 
long ago.” 

In after years the Governor of New 
York told me, with a reminiscent gleam 
in his eye, how his boy, the third Theo- 
dore in line, had ** swarmed down ” the 
ieader of the Executive Mansion to go 
and hear the election returns, rather than 
go out through the door. There was no 


frightened neighbor to betray his exploit 


then, for it was dark, which made it all 
the more exciting. Itwas the Governor 
himself who caught him. The evidence 
is, I think, that the Theodores were cut 
out pretty much on the same pattern. 
Of that happy childhood’s home, with 
the beautiful mother of blessed memory 
and the father who rode and played 
with the children, and was that, alas! 


rarest of parents, their chum and com- 
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panion as well as ‘their just judge when 
occasion demanded, I have caught many 
a glimpse I wish I might reveal here, 
but that shall be theirs to keep. The 
family romps at home, the strolls on 
forest paths which their father taught 
them early to love; their gleeful dashes 
on horseback, he watchfully leading on, 
the children scampering after, a merry 
crew; of how at his stern summons to 
breakfast, “ Childrén!” they one and 
all fell downstairs together in their haste 
to be there, they speak yet with a ten- 
derness of love that discloses the rarely 
strong and beautiful soul that was his. 
It was only the other day that, speaking 
with an old employee of the Children’s 
Aid Society, of which the elder Roose- 
velt was a strong prop, I learned from 
him how deep was the impression made 
by his gentle courtesy toward his wife 
when he brought her to the lodging-house 
on his visits. ‘To see him put on her 
wraps and escort her from room to room 
was beautiful,” he said. “It seemed 
to me that I never knew till then what 
the word gentleman meant.”’ How little 
we, any of us, know what our example 
may mean for good or for ill! Here, 
after thirty years, the recollection of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s simple courtesy was a 
potent force in one man’s life. 

With such ties of love binding the 
home together, the whirlwind of anger 
and passion that swept over the country 
in the years of the war had no power 
to break or to embitter, even though 
the mother was of the South, with roots 
that held, while his life and work were 
given to the Union cause as few men’s 
were. Rather, it laid the foundations 
broad and deep of that abiding Ameri- 
canism that is to-day Theodore Roose- 
velt’s most distinguishing trait. It is 
no empty speech of his that caresses the 
thought of the men who wore the blue 
and those who wore the gray standing 
at last shoulder to shoulder. 
uncle of Theodore Roosevelt who built 
the privateer Alabama, and another 
uncle, Irwin S. Bulloch, who fired the 
last gun aboard her when she went 
down before the fire of the Kearsarge, 
shifting it from one side of the ship to 
another as she sank, to let it have the 
last word. The while at home his 
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father raised and equipped regiments 
and sent them to the war, saw to it that 
they were fed and cared for and that 
those they left behind did not suffer. 
I have never been able to make up my 
mind which was most like the Theodore 
of to-day. I guess they both were. I 
know that as he grew, the devotion of 
the one, the daring of the other, took 
hold of his soul and together were 
welded into the man, the patriot, to 
whom love of country is as a living fire, 
as the very heart’s blood of. his being. 
For play there was room in plenty in 
the home in which Theodore grew up; 
for idleness none. His father, though 
not rich in the sense of to-day, had 


money enough to enable them all to live 


without working if they so chose. That 
they should not so choose was the con- 
stant aim and care of his existence. In 
his scheme of life the one man for whom 
there was no room was the useless drone. 
Whether Ze needed it or not, every man 
must do some honest, decent work, and 
do it with his might: the community 
had a right to it. We catch echoes of 
this inheritance in his son’s writings from 
the very beginning, and as the years 
pass they ring out more clearly. I 
remember his interview with Julian 
Ralph, when as a Police Commissioner 
he was stirring New York up as it had 
not been stirred in many a long day. 
I can see him now striding up and 
down the bare gray office. 

‘What would you say to the young 
men of our city, if you could speak to 
them with command this day ?” asked 
Mr. Ralph. 

‘‘T would order them to work,’’ said 
Mr. Roosevelt, stopping short and 
striking his hands together with quick 
emphasis. “I would teach the young 
men that he who has not wealth owes 
his first duty to his family, but he who 
has means owes his to the State. It is 
ignoble to go on heaping money on 
money. I would preach the doctrine of 
work to all, and to the men of wealth 
the doctrine of unremunerative work.” 

It was hardly unremunerative work 
that first enlisted young . Theodore’s 
Looking at him now, I should | 
think that nothing ever paid a better 
interest on the investment. Hewas not . 
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a strong child—from earliest infancy 
liable to asthmatic attacks that sapped 
his vitality and kept back his growth. 
Probably that accounts for the temporary 
indecision in the matter of bullies which 
heremembers. But in the frail body there 
lived an indomitable spirit before which 
had risen already visions of a man with a 
horse and a gun, of travel and adventure. 
Mayne Reid’s books had found their 
way to East Twentieth Street, and they 
went with the lad wherever the family 
tent was pitched to ease the little sufferer. 
One winter they spent in Egypt, floating 
down the Nile amid the ruins of empires 
dead and gone. But the past and its 
dead got no grip on the young American. 
He longed back to his own country of the 
mighty forests and the swelling plains 
where men worked out their own destiny. 
He would be a pathfinder, a hunter. 
But a hunter has need of strong thews, 
of a sound body. And to become 
strong became presently the business of 
his life. 

It was one of the things that early 
attracted me to Theodore Roosevelt, long 
before he had yet become famous, that 
he was a believer in the gospel of will. 
Nothing is more certain, humanly speak- 
ing, than this, that what a man wills him- 
self to be, that he will be. Is he willing to 
put in all on getting rich, rich he will get, 
to find his riches turning to ashes in his 
dead hand; will he have power, knowl- 
- edge, strength—they are all within his 
grasp. The question for him to decide 
is whether they are worth giving up a 
life to, and, having decided, to give it to 
his ambition. The boy Theodore saw 
that to do anything he must first be 
strong, and chose that. There were 
many things he might have chosen which 
would have been easier, but if you are 
concerned about that you will not have 
your way. Hewas not. He set about 
resolutely removing the reproach of his 
puny body, as itseemed tohim. Heran, 
he rode, he swam, he roamed through the 
hills of his Long Island home, the same 
to which he yet comes back to romp with 
his children on his summer holiday. 
He rowed his skiff intrepidly over the 
white-capped waters of the Bay that once, 
when I had long been a man, carried 
mine, despite all my struggles, across to 
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Center Island and threw me, skiff and 
all, upon the beach, a shipwrecked mari- 
ner doomed to be ignominiously ferried 
across on the yacht club’s launch. I 
thought of it the other day when I came 
ashore from the Sylph and half a mile 
from shore met young Kermit battling 
alone with the waves, hatless and with 
the salt spray in his eyes and _ hair, 
tossed here and there as in a nutshell, 
but laughing and undaunted. I do not 
know where he was going. I doubt if 
he did. His father and mother were 
ashore and on their way home. He was 
just having it out and having a good 
time. It was his father over again, and 
we cheered him on and let him go. I 
don’t suppose we could have stopped 
him had we tried. 

No more could you have _ stopped 
Theodore in his day. What he did he 
did with the will to win, yet never as a 
task. He got no end of fun out of it, 
or it would have been of little use, and 
one secret of that was that he made 
what he did serve an end useful in itself. 
On his tramps through the woods he 
studied and classified the neighborhood 
birds. He knew their song, their plu- 
mage, and their nests. So he learned 
something he wanted to know, and cul- 
tivated the habits of study, of concen- 
tration, at the time when all boys are 
impatient of these things and most of 
them shirk them when they can, leaving 
every task unfinished. And all, as I 
said, along of a healthy, outdoor, romp- 
ing life. The reward of that was not 
long in coming. Presently strong muscles 
knit themselves about his bones, the frail 
frame broadened and grew tough. The 
boy held his own with his fellows. He 
passed them, and now he led in their 
games. ‘The horse was his; the gun 
loomed in the prospect. College was at 
hand, and then-—life. The buffaloes yet 
roamed the plains. One might unite 


the calling of a naturalist, a professor, 


with the interest of a hunter. So ran 
his dreams. It is the story of one 
American boy who won against odds, 
and though he did not become professor 
became President ; and it is a good story 
for all American boys to read. For 
they can do the same, if they choose to. 
And if they do not all become Presidents, 
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they can all be right, and so be like him 
in that which is better still. 

I said he had his dreams. Every boy 
has, and if he does not stop at that, it 
is good forhim. Into young Theodore’s 
there had come a new element that 
spoke loudly for the plains, for the great 
West. ‘The Leatherstocking stories had 
been added to his reading. It was with 
something of fear almost that I asked 
him once if he liked them. For I loved 
them. I had lived them all in my Danish 
home. ‘They first set my eyes toward 
the west, and in later years, when I have 
heard it said and read it in reviews that 
Cooper is out of date, that he never was 
a first-class writer, I have felt it as a 
personal injury and as if something had 
come between me and the day that can- 
not love Natty Bumppo and Uncas and 
Mabel Dunham. And so I say it was 
with a real pang that I asked him if he 
did not also like them. 


He whirled around with kindling eyes. — 


“Like them,” he cried, “like them! 
Why, man, there is nothing like them. 
I could pass examination in the whole 
of them to-day. Deerslayer with his 


long rifle, Jasper and Hurry Harry, Ish- 
mael Bush with his seven stalwart sons— 
do I not know them? I have bunked 
with them and eaten with them, and I 
know their strength and their weakness. 
They were narrow and hard, but they 
were mighty men and they did the work 
of their day and opened the way for 
ours. Do I like them? Cooper is 
unique in American literature, and he 
will grow upon us as we get farther away 
from his day, let the critics say what 
they will.”’” And I was made happy. 

Afterward I remembered with sudden 
pleasure that he had spoken-only of the 
white men in the books, for it came to 
me that he had lived in the West, where 
the only good Indian is esteemed to be 
the dead Indian. But it was needless 
treachery of my thought. ‘The red man 
has no better friend than the Great 
White Father of to-day, none who burns 
with hotter indignation at the shame 
our dealings with him have brought 
upon the American name. Uncas and 
Chingachgook, beloved friends of my 
boyhood, were safe with him. 

I have told you of Theodore Roose- 
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velt’s boyhood as from time to time I 
have gathered glimpses of it from him- 
self and from his sister, and as I like to 
think of it. I did not meet him till 
long after both horse and gun had 
become living realities. When he was 
drifting and dreaming on the Nile I was 
sailing across the Atlantic to have my 
first tussle with the slum which in after 
years we fought together.' And now 
you know one reason why I love him: 
it was when that same strong will, that 
honest endeavor, that resolute purpose 
to see right and justice done to his 
poorer brothers—it was when they joined 
in the battle with the slum that all my 
dreams came true, all my ideals became 
fact. Why should I not love him? 
The boy had grown into a man. 
Since I have here spoken to the boys 
of his country and, thank-God, of mine, 
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let him speak now, and judge yourself 
how promise has squared with perform- 
ance, practice with preaching : 

‘‘Of course what we have a right to 
expect of the American boy is that he 
shall turn out to be a good American 
man. Now, the chances are strong that 
he won’t. be much of a man unless he is 
a good deal of a boy. He must not:-be 
a coward or a weakling, a bully, a shirk, 
or a prig. He must work hard and play 
hard. He must be clean-minded and 
clean-lived, and able to hold his own 
under all circumstances and against all 
comers. It is only on these conditions 
that he will grow into the kind of a man 
of whom America can really be proud. 

“In life as in a football game, the 
principle to follow is: Hit the line hard; 
don’t foul and don’t shirk, but hit the- 
line hard.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED] 
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Morley’s Gladstone’ 


By Norman Hapgood 


plished a formidable task with a 

fidelity and wisdom which will raise 
his own permanent literary fame and 
give lasting satisfaction to all students 
ofagreatman. Facing Gladstone’s long 
and many-sided activity, the biographer 
might have thrown the facts, undigested, 
into a dozen volumes, “ toe of frog and 
blind worm’s sting,” now a chapter about 
the hero, now a discursive saunter through 
some episode of history, making a quarry, 
perhaps, but no statue, as may have been 
said of Nicolay and Hay’s Lincoln, for 
instance. Mr. Morley understands his- 
tory, biography, and Gladstone. More- 
over, he is a man of such will and 
intelligence that he conquers out of pure 
force of purpose. This is by far the 
best book he has written, although the 
most difficult to write. It shows more 
breadth, elasticity, and repose, more 
- sweet reasonableness, and more calm 
grasp. It is without the militant note. 
It is a portrayal, just, complete, and 


J pis MORLEY has met and accom- 


pleasant. It is the most valuable biog- | 


raphy given to the world in over half a 
century. 


Gladstone is much less of an enigma. 


to Mr. .Morley, or his readers, than he 
has been to other critics. In spite of 
_his inconsistencies he becomes suff- 
ciently consistent. He becomes human, 
and we understand him. Politically, he 
gains unity also, and all this not through 
argument for the defense, but through 
the straightforward narrative of a mind 
capable of seeing him wholly. Without 
exhortation, Mr. Morley never lets us 
forget that Gladstone stood for public 
duty and private faithfulness, amid all 
the mire and poison and splendor of the 
_ world, lighting up in practice, even for 
those who had none of his genius, his 
belief that life is a noble calling, an ele- 
vated and lofty destiny. He tells us 
that, and letS Gladstone also tell it to us, 
in varying forms, but the facts as he 
_ unfolds them show it to us also. With 
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this as the note, on the personal side, 
he brings together, and holds together, — 
so much of the history of England and 
Europe as we need, and no more. His- 
tory and biography have seldom been 
so aptly mingled. 

Into the large, familiar aspects he 
enters adequately, but always carefully 
avoids fatigue. These are not the points 
on which a brief review can touch with 
any fullness. On such a topic, for in- 
stance, as Slavery and the American 
Civil War, Mr. Gladstone’s attitude is 
what we all knewit to be, and yet in the 
full clearness of this biography it engages 
more of our sympathy. It wins us to 
read the frankness with which Gladstone 
hinself calls his statement that Jefferson 
Davis had made a nation, and that the 
secession State was an accomplished 
fact, not only a singular and palpable 
mistake, but the least excusable of <all 
hiserrors. Lord Palmerston desired the 
separation because he wished to dimin- 
ish a dangerous power, but he was 
prudent enough to hold his tongue. 
Gladstone believed that England’s in- 
terests would suffer by the separation, 
and he was no partisan of the South, 
but spoke merely from an impulsive 
desire to see the struggle end. His 
lasting regret was the greater because 
the United States was that country of 
the world in which the most signal 
marks of public honor had been paid to 
him, and also the country in which he 
had been the most popular, with the 
possible exception of Italy, Greece, and 
the Balkan peninsula. 

At other points where the statesman’s 
inspiration has been doubtful, as in the 
conduct of the Boer war, the familiar 
facts gain a new appearance because we 
approach them with a closer knowledge 
of the man himself. The book, in short, 
does less to increase Gladstone’s talents 
and great deeds, which were already - 
appreciated, than to harmonize his na- 


ture and his history, put his errors into 


the subordination they deserve, and 


make of the hero, without forcing, an 
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attractive man instead of an opportunist 
and a prig. “If you would gain man- 
kind,” said Bentham, “the best way is 
to appear to love them, and the best way 
of appearing to love them is to love 
them in reality.”” Mr. Morley believes, 
and easily leads his readers to believe, 
that even Gladstone’s trifling interests, 
such as his extraordinary zeal for cheap 
wines, cheap books, and low fares, his 
harsh views on copyrights and patents, 
grew from true social feeling lying back 
of clear financial vision. ‘ The State, 


or individual, or company,” said Glad-. 


stone, “‘ thrives best which dives deepest 
down into the mass of the community 
and adapts its arrangements to the 
wants of the greatest number.” We 
have here a great statesman becoming 
the leader of democracy, not from tra- 
dition and environment, but from prac- 
tical religion and the love of man. 

Glimpses into the private man’s char- 
acter and heart abound. We see him 
defending Shelley’s poetry in conversa- 
tion against Wordsworth; missing a play 
because he finds “The Woman in 
White ” so very interesting; undergoing 
the universal rebellion against advancing 
age; regretting that he has not en- 
larged with the circle in which he lived 
and moved; happy in a walk of sixteen 
miles at fifty-five; troubled with “ the 
plague of quantity,” the grinding power 
of infinite detail; feeling the steepening 
path, the burden ever gathering weight, 
the insatiable demands, the swimming 
for life which prevents a sight of the 
country through which the river winds. 
Seeing him frank and sensitive in pri- 
vate, earnest and devoted in public, we 
gain what I, for one, never expected to 
know for this particular statesman, and 
that is a very real affection. 

“We should remember that man dif- 
fers little from man,” says Thucydides, 
“except that he turns out best who is 
trained in the sharpest school.” Glad- 
stone’s training was sharp from the 
beginning. His father always demanded 
the strictest thinking, and political affairs 
were seriously discussed at home. Glad- 
stone debated on big subjects as a boy. 
He discussed earnestly the merits of 
Cesar and Richard II. As a young 
man, reading Blackstone, Mackintosh, 
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Spanish grammar, Tocqueville, Dante, 
he remarks that Aristotle’s Politics is “a 
book of immense value for all public 
men.” How many of our public men 
know this book? “ England,” said Can- 
ning, “ would not be what she is without 
her system of public-education.” Our 
system is better than hers at the bottom, 
in the early schools, but it would be dif- 
ficult to obtain here that preparation for 
public life which Gladstone obtained in 
England. “ Oxford on the surface,” said 
a Whig, listening to one of his budget 
speeches, “but Liverpool below.” <A 
happy combination, which means the 
feet on earth and the head among the 
heights. The Liverpool with us is not 
often amalgamated with the Oxford. 
Oxford left Gladstone with greater faith 
in things because Aristotle or Augustine 
had said them than because they were 
true, but it made a foundation of disci- 
pline, beauty, and health which he never 
surrendered to the active life, with its 
different beauty, discipline, and health. 
“The reading of Dante,” he wrote, “ is 
not merely a pleasure, a four de force, or 
a lesson; it is a vigorous discipline for 
the heart, the intellect, the whole man.” 
At Oxford, too, he read, with serious 
acceptance or rejection, such literary 
philosophers as Rousseau and Burke, 
and emerged from the academic world 
well equipped to make a rapid digest of 
experience. ‘ There is not a feature or 
a point in the national character,” said 
he, “ which has made England great 
among the nations of the world, that is 
not strongly developed and plainly trace- 
able to our universities.” Thus again, 
to bring together a few of his many con- 
trasts, the creative democrat was the 
disciple of higher education, as the most 
radical of powerful English .statesmen 
was the Church’s strictest devotee. In. 
the wide and genial expanse of these 
wise volumes contrary attributes wear 


the appearance, not of contradictions, 


but almost of supplements, a feat the 
more remarkable when we remember 
how pitilessly opposed are the religious 
opinions of Mr. Morley to those of his 
tremendous chief. 

Mr. Morley’s history, through his own 
high treatment and the vitality of his 
subject, does something more even than 
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to give us an absorbing and informing 
narrative of great events. It is one of 
the books which, even more than most 
good books, leave the reader feeling 
stronger. ‘The man who so mastered 
Parliament that if he “had asked the 
House to pass the Koran or the Nauti- 
cal Almanac as a land bill, he would 
find no difficulty,” loses, for the period 
of his own life, his last great fight, for 
Ireland. No bitterness comes to the de- 
feated hero. To Hutton he writes that 
he can never quarrel with him or with 
John Bright. As long as no baseness is 
disclosed, loss of allies and defeat bring 
him no vexation. Old and beaten, he 
sat down to refute the pessimism of 
~Tennyson’s second “Locksley Hall.” 
Not for him despondencey over the spirit 
of his time, but still belief, as when he 
led, in the vast gains against the sorrows 
of mankind that had been made between 


the first Locksley Hall and its weary | 


sequel. He had lived to a gentler time. 
He had seen the public conscience grow 
more tender. The race had reaped in- 
stead of scattering, earned instead of 
wasting, and he reminded his country- 
men that England was still young as 
well as old, and that in these latest days 
she has not been worthy of herself. 
Somebody, once, in Gladstone’s early 


days, spoke of him as probably lacking . 


pugnacity for public life. The finest 
pugnacity he had—the unremitting con- 
test for light and against despair, for 
expansion of happiness and against 
whatever was either enfeebling or wrong. 
At seventy-seven he cries, “O for a 
birthday of recollection! It is long since 
I have had one. ‘There is much to say 
on the soul’s history, but bracing is nec- 
essary to say it, as it is for the reading 
of Dante. It has been a year of shock 
and strain. I think a year of some 
progress; but of greater absorption in 
interests which, though profoundly hu- 
man, are quite off the line of an old 
man’s direct preparation for passing the 
River of Death. I have not had a chance 
given me of creeping from this whirl- 
pool, for I cannot abandon a cause 
which is so evidently that of my fellow- 
men, and in which a particular part 
seems to be assigned to me.” As Bacon 
says, ** The nobler a soul is, the more 
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objects of compassion it hath,” and, we 
might add, the more objects of enthusi- 
asm. Genius is often gloomy, as Cole- 
ridge’s was, and genius may be noble or 
the opposite. Gladstone had, perhaps, 


even more nobility than genius; though ~ 
I, for one, could not have said this before 


enjoying the privilege of reading Mr. 
Morley’s book. ‘“ It is a great and high 
call,” said the old man, when in misfor- 


tune, “to work by faith and not by 


sight.” Humility, he observed at an- 
other time, could not be expressed in 
Greek by any word which did not imply 
a touch of meanness. ‘“ Humility as a 
sovereign grace is the creation of Chris- 
tianity.”’ Dollinger he praised as.a man 
“purged of self.”” He disliked the sor- 
did, and had a thorough dislike also for 
any flavor of the cynical or sardonic. 
There is something lovable, too, in 


Gladstone’s devotion to literature. Great 
as he was in politics, and inferior in 


literature himself, his loyalty to his 
favorite art was ardent. ‘Tennyson’s 
life and labors corresponded in time 
with his own, but to the statesman’s 
mind the poet’s field was higher and his 
work more enduring. The public man 
plays a conspicuous part, but his words 
have wings and fly away and disappear. 
‘© The poet laureate has written his own 
song on the hearts of his countrymen 
that can never die.” Nature, too, was 
his. We hear less of it than of letters, 
but we do see him watching the breakers 
and exulting in the huge Atlantic swell 
and the beat of the rollers on the shore. 
Long talks between Gladstone and Mr. 
Morley, when the leader was eighty- 
three—talks wandering freely through 
literature, politics, and life—form the 
material for one of the most entrancing 
chapters in all biography. Merely to 
mention the topics talked of would be 
here impossible. Such pictures of the 
human mind in its highest liberty tend 
to make one act, indeed, and even feel, 
as if he should never die. At this great 
age the English statesman, like the 
Italian sculptor-poet at ninety, was still 
a learner. A splendid human figure he 
was, and, more fortunate than most great 
men, he gains in size, and infinitely in 
charm, through the gifts and docile 
independence of his chronicler. 
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John Morley: Writer and Statesman 


erals were defeated in a general 

election, and the news of his defeat 
was brought to Mr. John Morley, who 
was staying in a Scotch country house, 
he said, with a note of satisfaction in his 
voice, “‘ Now I shall have time to write 
again.” The phrase “literary statesman” 
has often been used:by the practical poli- 
ticians as if it were a phrase of reproach; 
but the history of English public life has 
illustrated the fact that the public man 
loses neither foresight, grasp of affairs, 
nor the ability to deal with great interests 
by reason of the possession of the gift of 
writing. It is a misfortune that there 
are so few men in American public life 
who can discuss with breadth and power 
the principles which underlie our Gov- 
ernment, or who can enforce with liter- 
ary skill the policies they advocate. 
Mr. Morley is a conspicuous example of 
a man who has attained a very high posi- 
tion in two great professions—the pro- 
fession of the writer and the profession 


years ago, when the Lib- 


of the statesman. As a thinker, a scholar, 


a speaker, a writer, and a political leader, 
Mr. Morley has impressed himself deeply 
on the England of this generation. 

Born in Lancastershire in 1838, of 
excellent stock, educated at Cheltenham 
College and at Lincoln College, Oxford, 
called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1859, 
Mr. Morley was bred under some of the 
best English educational influences. The 
stamp of the university is on him, but 
not in any conventional sense nor in any 
stereotyped form. His university train- 
ing shows itself rather in his breadth of 
view, the depth of his culture, and his 
capacity for dispassionate and disinter- 
ested thought. He began active life as 
the editor of the “ Literary Gazette.” 
From 1867 to 1882 he directed the 
‘“‘ Fortnightly Review,” and gave it a first 
position among English periodicals. For 
three years he edited the “Pall Mall 
Gazette,” and for two years “‘ Macmillan’s 
Magazine.” To the editorial function 


he brought not only thorough educational 
training, but the highest intellectual aims; 


and, although a man of very positive 
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convictions and of quick temper, he was 
capable of dealing with all subjects in a 
large spirit, and of bringing to bear the 
highest intelligence in shaping the policy 
of the journals he edited and of securing 
for them the best kind of writing. 

When he entered Parliament in 1883 
from the Borough of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, his position as an advanced Lib- 
eral and a firm supporter of Mr. Glad- 
stone had already given him a high place 
in the councils of the progressive party. 
His literary gift and great industry had 
borne fruit in his admirable study of 
Edmund Burke, in the lives of Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Diderot, and the Encyclope- 
dists, and in the biography of Richard 
Cobden. These studies had made a 
deep impression by reason of their grasp, 
their comprehension of a great epoch in 
French affairs and of certain great forces 
in English politics; and by the direct- 
ness, lucidity, and force of their style 
they had put Mr. Morley in the front 
rank of biographical writers. So definite 
was the impression of his literary ability 
and so general was the recognition of his 
capacity for dealing with affairs from the 
thinker’s standpoint, that there were many 
whopredicted that he would bea failure in 
public life. His first speech in the House 
of Commons was awaited with unusual 
interest. Mr. Justin McCarthy, writing 
of it not many months ago in the columns 
of The Outlook, recalls his own interest 
in that speech. The general impression 
of the House, he tells us, was that the . 
speech would prove a failure, many mem- 
bers having made up their minds, accord- 
ing to the fashion of the time, that a 
successful literary man was not likely to 
become a successful man in Parliament. 
There was a common impression that, 
although possessed of great gifts as a 
journalist and as an editor, Mr. Morley 
must be an impractical person. It was 
also known that he had been at one time 
an associate of the leaders of the Positiv- 
ist movement in England, a co-worker 
with Frederic Harrison and Richard Con- | 
greve, men who are commonly regarded ~ 
as dreamers, if not worse. But Mr. Mor- 
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ley promptly undeceived the House. He 


spoke without notes, without hesitation, 
in a clear, resonant voice, with a quiet 
manner but with distinct force, and his 
‘speech had all the precision and charm 
of his written style. Those who had 
expected a philosophical discourse found 
themselves listening to a very effective 


and influential Parliamentary speech. 
Practice within the House of Commons 
and in the country at large has made 
Mr. Morley one of the most persuasive 
and convincing speakers of his time. 
So completely has he lost the academic 
atmosphire, so entirely has he shaken 


off the manner of the scholar, that he is 
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regarded as one of the most telling plat- 
form speakers of his time. He is not an 
orator as Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright 
were orators; but he is a forcible, direct, 
and singularly impressive speaker, ad- 
dressing the reason of his auditors and 
commanding their attention by his seri- 
ousness and by the dignity and clearness 
of his diction. 

Mr. Morley owes no small part of his 
influence to his character. No man has 
ever questioned his integrity or his trans- 
parent sincerity; no man has ever im- 
puted to him interested or personal mo- 
tives. He belongs to that small group 
who in every generation have rendered 
the highest services to England; who, by 
reason of social or material conditions or 
quality of mind, have in important crises 


dealt with public affairs without any refer-. 


ence to party ends, and have in the high- 


est degree illustrated the great English - 


quality of truthfulness. When Mr. Glad- 
stone formed what is known as the Home 
Rule Cabinet in 1886, Mr. Morley became 
Secretary for Ireland. His attitude to- 
ward that unhappy country was then what 
it was shown to be afterwards. Every 
one knew that his sympathies were with 
the Irish, and that, so far as was possi- 
ble, under the weight of coercive and re- 
pressive laws, he would administer exact 
justice and protect Irish tenants. During 
his entire administration he commanded 
the support and confidence of Ireland, 
although his hands were tied in every 
direction by repressive legislation which 
has since been removed largely through 
his influence. 

In the great debate on the Home Rule 
Bill Mr. Morley was Mr. Gladstone’s 
right-hand man, the only member of the 
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Cabinet who had been a consistent Home 
Ruler for many years. Mr. Gladstone 


gave him his entire confidence. It has 
not often happened that two men of such 
great ability and such marked individu- 
ality have co-operated so long and in 
such perfect harmony, and no man among 
Mr. Gladstone’s contemporaries was so 
well equipped to write the life of that 
great statesman. Both were graduates 
of Oxford and lovers of scholarship, both 
were profoundly interested in the princi- 
ples which lie back of political parties 
and policies, both were ardent Liberals, 
and both had been Cabinet Minis- 
ters. Both stood together for the prin- 
ciple of Home Rule in Ireland during 
the last years of Mr. Gladstone’s public 
career. 

From the professional point of view, 
Mr. Morley seems to have been all his > 
life preparing to write Mr. Gladstone’s 
life. Biography has been from the be- 
ginning the form of literature which has 
attracted him most profoundly, and the 
art of which he has learned almost to 
perfection. His profound studies of 
Burke and Cobden put him in touch with 
the great Liberal traditions of English 
public life; in the biographies of Rous- 
seau, Diderot, and Voltaire he had studied 
the French Revolutionary period and had 
investigated the great revolutionary move- 
ment of modern times at its sources. 
His view of life, although not religious 
in the same sense in which one uses that 
term in characterization of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s views, is profoundly serious, his 
ideals of personal character quite as high 
as those of Mr. Gladstone, and his sense 
of reverence for the privacies of domestic 
life delicate and keen. 
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of London stands 
the British Museum. 
Nothing could more 
perfectly misrepre- 
sent the greatest 
collection of books 
in England than this name, for it 
is not a museum, though in the 
same building with one, and it is 
most decidedly not British. Per- 
haps no other one human institu- 
tion is so cosmopolitan and uni- 
versal. Not only are its books 
gathered from every land under 
the sun, but the motley crowd 
that assembles to read them is 
composed of members of every | 
known nationality. 

That is what strikes the reader 
new to the British Museum the 
first time he sits down under the im- 
mense dome of the reading-room. He 
has worked with a Russian sociologist 
on one side of him and a Japanese stu- 
dent of music on the other. He has 
heard every language he ever knew, and 
some strange to him. He has come in 
contact withevery class of society. There 
is something very exhilarating about the 
atmosphere created by this enormous 
diversity of origin fused into a common 
world. All the marks of superficial 
differences of race and color and train- 
ing fall away, and the student feels that 
he is one of a vast community apart 
from the world with its surface distinc- 
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tions, homogeneous and one in purpose. 
In the first place, the equipment is as 
nearly perfect as anything human can 
be.’ Every reader has a desk with ink 
and blotter, a shelf for his reference- . 
books, an ingeniously arranged rest for 
books too large to hold, the most luxuri- 
ous of large leather-padded chairs, and 
a footstool, Once ensconced in this 
agreeable nest, the reader has the world 
of books at his command; as a matter 
of fact, two million. The service is 
astonishingly quick and sure, and the 
immense catalogue almost absolutely 
complete. 

If a reader does not find his book 
listed in the catalogue of the reading-. 
room, he knows it must be in the Manu- 
script Room or Newspaper Room, as 
there are so many ways in which the 
classification of books may overlap. So 
he goes at once to one or the other of 
these, sure that the most priceless of 
manuscripts will be put into his hands 
freely and without hindrance—or that 
he will find any and every newspaper 
file that can possibly aid him in his 
work. The location of the library in 
the same building with the enormous 
collections of the British Museum is of 
great value. 

Once he has the book he needs, and 
as many more as he can possibly use, 
he settles to his work with an ardor 
partly due to his surroundings. The 
great circular room is almost perfectly 
still except for the rustling of a forest 
of paper leaves; the attendants step 
quickly about, laden with books, and 
the great dome showers down a soft, 
diffused light on a company of silent 
figures bowed over their desks. 
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Library at 
Paris agit 


ARIS is the home 
: ofthe great French 
library. But it is 
really a_ national 
library; a_ store- 
house of material for the 
study of every subject re- 
lating to France. Not 
that it is restricted to 
these subjects, or even 
weak in other lines—far 
from it—but these are the 
ones so commonly sought 
for here as to give the domi- 
nating note. The number of 
books on French history alone 
is 440,000. There are here, as 
in the British Museum, stu- 
dents of many nationalities— 
but here they are almost al- 
ways from some country of 
Europe. No such numbers of 
Oriental students are to be 
seen here as in the institution 
across the Channel. More- 
over, the diversity of national- 
ity is here brought into a 
closer unity than in the British 
Museum by the fact that the 
majority of students are work- 
ing along lines that have much 
in common—French aart, his- 
tory, language, literature, eco- 
nomics, religion, music. 

The contents are catalogued 
completely only from books 
printed in 1875 (foreign) and 
1882 (French). Toall the rest 
of the enormous collection of 


applies the time-honored form- 
ula of, “If you don’t see what 
you want, ask for it!” As this 
is necessarily a vague process, 
he must expect to wait a long 


time to receive books. 
' The attendants are wonder- 


fully adroit in looking up 
books and newspaper files 
asked for in this indeterminate 
manner and in utilizing the 
slightest of clues, but often 
they are gone several hours 
and the student must learn to 
keep on hand material enough 
to occupy him for most of the 
morning till he gets the book 
he called for on his entrance. 
This delay, which would irk 
beyond endurancé the eager 
workers in the British Muse- 
um, is not so discordant a note 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale. 
What is perhaps in every one’s 
mind at the mention of the 
French library is the enor- 
mously rich collection of 
medizval manuscripts as yet 
unedited. For such slow, labo- 
rious work as this pioneering 
in unknown fields much time 
is required, and the student 
feels himself in an atmosphere 
of patient, scholarly research. 

The treasures of charts and 
maps and illuminated manu- 
scripts and rare bookbindings 
are admirably arranged in one 
or two collections. In some 
respects the restriction of these 
collections to objects that have 
a certain unity is an advantage 
as compared with the confus- 
ing universality of the British 
Museum. 


2,600,000 books the reader 
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Ghe Imperial 
Public Library 
of Russia 


HE great library of Rus- 
sia—the Imperial Pub- 
lic Library at St. Peters- 
burg—brings another 
corroboration to the 
statement that libraries 
have individuality and 
above all nationality. It is as 
typical of Russia as the Biblio- 
théque Nationale is of France or 
the British Museum of England. 

Astonishingly rich in some 
departments and _ astonishingly 
poor in others, unusually open to 
the public and unusually hard to 
use when once entered, in its 
management and contents it is 
full of the apparently impossible 
contradictions that strike the 
Western mind in the Russian 
nation as a whole. ‘The books that are 
most accessible in other countries can- 
not be secured here, and, on the other 
hand, very valuable ones which a 
Western librarian would hesitate to 
intrust to a scholar are given to any 
applicant. 

One trait this Slavonic institution has 
in common with the Bibliothéque Nation- 
ale—the insufficiency of its catalogues. 
Gaps and lacune of all kinds abound 
and the delays are extraordinary. 
There are not even enough of what 
inadequate catalogues there are, and at 
some times in the day it is impossible 
to secure one without a long wait. If 


the book called for is not in the near- 
est part of the library, the student is 
told that he must wait till three o’clock in 
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the afternoon or until the next-morning. 
As the library is open in the evening, 
however, this is not so positive a hard- 
ship as it would be in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, which closes at dark. 

Such a serious drawback as this is 
offset by the great ease of access to the 
library. Any one who presents a card 
with his name and address is admitted 
to free use of the 1,380,000 books— 
that is, as free as any one else has. 
Another primitive feature of this Rus- 
sian collection is that the books are not 
brought to the student by the attend- 
ants. ‘They are deposited on a central 
counter and must from there be trans- 


. ferred to the individual desks by the 


readers themselves. The inconven- 
ience and difficulty of this arrangement 
can easily be imagined. 

The class of books most used in gen- 
eral are here shut away from the public. 
Almost the entire field of belles-lettres 
is forbidden ground. ‘This seemingly 
illogical and benighted measure is ex- 
plained in a truly Russian manner. It 
is considered necessary because other- 
wise a frivolous, novel-reading public 
would flood the great reading-room and 
crowd out the workers in serious lines. 
There are a great many of these latter, 
as is not surprising when the wealth of 
certain departments is known. ‘The 
Slavonic and Oriental manuscripts are 
rare and valuable beyond price, and 
great numbers of them as yet unedited. 
Hebrew documents of all kinds, Bibli- 
cal codices, and Samaritan manuscripts 
are the specialties of the place. The 
collection of early Russian printed books 
is remarkably fine and complete. : 

In general, the library may be said to 
be distinctively Slavonic in its tenden- 
cies. It is, perhaps, on this account 


‘that it is so little known -and used by 


European scholars. 
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THE LAND OF SCOTT 
By Hamilton Wright Mabie 


| R. LANG has said that, often 
M. as it has been his fortune to 
write about Sir Walter Scott, 

he has never sat down to do so without 
a sense of happiness and elation. “It 
is,” he writes, “as if one were meeting 
a dear friend, or at least were to talk 
with other friends about him. This 
emotion is so strong, no doubt, because 
the name and memory and magic of Sir 
Walter are entwined with one’s eailiest 
recollections of poetry, and nature, and 
the vines and hills of home.” It is easy, 
and of late years it has been a kind of 
literary convention, to emphasize the 
defects in Scott’s work; its loose and 
often awkward construction, the ver- 
bosity of the style, the lack of selection 
and the consequent overcrowding of the 
story, the carelessness of a born racon- 
teur who has more incidents at com- 
mand than he can wisely use. There 
is something humorous in the patronizing 
attitude of a little group of very mod- 
ern, deft, expert framers of sentences 
toward this large, friendly, affluent mind, 
this warm, generous, gracious spirit, who 
shares with Shakespeare, Lope de Vega, 
Dumas, and Victor Hugo the indiffer- 
ence of the possessor of a great fortune 
to the details of his bequests to his kind. 
Scott ought to have been more studious 
of form, more fastidious of style; he 


? Copyright, 1903, by the Outlook Company. This 
article, with others of a similar nature from Mr. 
Mabie’s pen, is included in the volume entitled “* Back- 
ae of Literature,” just published by the Outlook 

ompany, New York. 


ought to have written with more delib- 
eration and revised with more rigor; 
but when all these defects are charged 
up against him, how heavily the language 
and the race remain indebted to him, 
and how painfully lacking in perception 
is the criticism which reports the shad- 
ows but ignores the light which streams 
from this great-hearted man ! 

If the claim of the author of “ Quentin 
Durward ” to a large place in the litera- 
ture of the English-speaking peoples 
could not be established by putting his 
works in evidence, the charm of his 
personality and the story of. his. heroic 
struggle to die with honor would invest 
him with a human and romantic interest 
of the kind which gives wings to certain 
names and sends them on a level flight 
with time. 

The sensitiveness to form as form, 
the delicacy of taste in detail, the nice 
feeling for the subtle relations between 
thought and speech, the light touch on 
the magical elements in language, which 
constitute the artistic equipment of Poe, 
De Maupassant, Pater, and Henry James, 
are not to be found in Scott; he belongs 
to another order of artists, another class 


of those who minister to the needs of 


the spirit. Even these accomplished 
writers present large arid surfaces, and 
are at times unconscionable offenders 
against the very taste they cultivate. 
Poe permits himself the most repulsive 
detail in the introduction of horrors 


from which the sensitive instinctively 
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turn away; Mr. James was once de- 
scribed by a friendly critic of notable 
sanity as, “on the whole, in places, the 
worst writer of the time ;”’ De Maupas- 
sant’s moral sense was so dulled that in 
his most delicate art he sometimes gives 
his reader’s normal instinct a blow be- 
tween the eyes without the slightest 
consciousness that he has betrayed his 
defect of insight; while Mr. Pater’s 
essay on “ Style ” is a terrible example 
of the way in which he ought not to 
have done it. ‘These subtle workers in 
gold, ivory, and clay have their own 
place, and are getting more perhaps 
than their share of honor from this gen- 
eration ; but those who accept them as 
the-final arbiters of form, the ultimate 
court of appeal in all questions of style, 
must make place for the less delicate 
but more vital makers of imperishable 
images; for the large, virile, fecund 
natures who, from Homer to Tolstoy, 
have wrought with a certain careless 
ease born of the consciousness of the 
command of inexhaustible resources. 
If those lovers of Scott whose taste is 
catholic but whose courage is weak 
need the confirmation of the judgment 
of the great, let them take heart in the 
companionship of Goethe, the first of 
literary critics, and of Thackeray, one 


of the first of literary artists. 
812 
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The root of Scoit’s offending is the 
root of his greatness: he is not literary 
in the technical sense of the word. 
There is nothing professional about him ; 
he is primarily a Scotch gentleman and 
landed proprietor. He has a natural, 
out-of-doors way with him which vitally 
relates him to his people and his country 
and makes him companionable to all 
sorts of people. It is not necessary to 
take a special course in the history of 
thought to understand him. He has no 
reform on his heart, save the ancient and 
honorable passion to make the rules of 
honor bear on all men’s consciences and 
to set the ideals of courage and courtesy 
before every man’s eyes. He was not 
bent on solving the problems of his time. 
He was fortunate enough to live in a 
time which did not confuse fiction with 
psychology. He did not write semi- 
historical romances because it was easy 
and profitable, but because his heart and 
imagination were equally under the spell 
of the rich store of Scottish legends and 
annals. He was, fortunately for us, a 
Tory, and the French Revolution con- 
firmed his early bent. He was, in a 
word, in the best possible attitude to 
receive those. elements out of early and 
contemporary life which gave his genius 


wings, and equipped him to set the. 


spectacle of life before the world as he 
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The Land of Scott 


saw it through a vivacious, acumen 
imagination: 

Scott was not a subtle strategist in 
art, playing a deep game with his readers, 
employing a highly elaborate technique 
to produce delicate effects on a few elect 
minds ; he always moves in the open, 
masses his forces, and wins his way by 
mass and force. He deals with those 
fundamental experiences which, being 
common to all men, are, by reason of 
their universality, the most inclusive 
_and profound happenings that befall 

human kind; and his manner has the 

breadth and simplicity which are har- 
monious with his themes. The great 
movements which give color and direc- 
tion to human affairs are neither set in 
motion nor controlled by finesse, dexter- 
ity, subtle suggestion; they have their 
source in wide stirrings of the conscience 
or of the imagination, and find leader- 
ship in capacious, virile minds. Scott 
was entirely lacking in subtlety, but sub- 
tlety is not depth ; he was. without 
finesse, but finesse is not power. Depth 
he had and power in abundance; he 
was deep not as the pools but as the 
ocean, and his power was not that of 
delicate mechanism, but of the large, 
elemental forces of nature. 


“—\ A man of such broad, sincere, sane 


genius as Scott is always vitally related 


to his people and his country; for 
genius is a spiritual rather than an intel- 
lectual gift, and makes its richest con- 
tribution to thought through divination 
rather than by logical processes. As 
Homer divined what lay in the heart of 
his race, as Dante felt even more deeply 
than he understood the Spirit of the 
Middle Age, as Shakespeare read the 
secret records which life had written in 
the spirit of the race, so Scott, with less 


insight and dramatic power, but with 


kindred breadth of sympathy, compre- 
hended his country and people and 
made himself their foremost interpreter 
and historian. For Scotland lives in 
the books of her great romancer as she 
lives in no work of history. What has 
happened /o her may be read elsewhere; 
what has happened zz her must be 
sought in the Waverley Novels and the 


poems from the same hand. 


Scott found practically all his material 
ready to his hand, and so intimately is 
his work associated with Scottish scen- 
ery, history, and legend that the bare 
record of the points of contact would 
exceed the limits of this comment on the 
background against which Rob Roy, 
Di Vernon, Jeanie Deans, Claverhouse, 
Meg Merrilies, Bonnie Prince Charlie, 
and a host of figures with whom the 
English-speaking peoples have long lived 
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on terms of intimacy, move and have 
their being. To place the men and 
women whom Scott created or recalled 
in their local ‘environment one must have 
at hand a history and a map of Scotland ; 
it must suffice here to emphasize the 
importance of the background as an ele- 
ment in Scott’s wor 

It is in childhoo at the intimacies 
of the imagination are most easily estab- 
lished, and nothing a s into the back- 
ground of an artist’s bk until it has 
been assimilated by the “imagination. 
Familiarity with place; , with outlooks, 
with the richest associations, does not 
of itself create the moo in which a man 
enlarges the horizons lo his conscious- 
ness so to include his surroundings that 
they become part of his unconscious as 
well as of his conscious /ife ; to the sense 
of sight must be added vision; to the 
intimacy of physical acquaintance taust 
be added the knowledge that comes with 
brooding over enchanting or impressive 
scenes, the meditation that opens the 

eart-of a legend. _ 

Scott became first familiar and then inti- 
mate with the country and the history of 
Scotland.aw\ 

A great ca 


doer is always the consum- 

mation of a l@ng course of preparation, 
and the base o Scott’ s achievement was 
laid by his ancestry, He came of the 
right stock ; the blood of romancers ran 
in his veins, If he had inherited a 
family memory, it would have rung with 
the shouts of ancient border warfare, 
with the cries of the clans, with all the 
tumult of Highland life. He was kins- 
man of the Campbells, the Macdonalds, 
‘the Rutherfords, the Hardens, the great 
feudal house of Buccleuch. He spoke 
humorously of the Scotchman’s respect 
for his pedigree in the fragment of auto- 
biography, but when he built Abbotsford 
he had the armorial bearings of his 
ancestors emblazoned on the ceiling of 
the great hall. The social importance 
of his descent was a minor matter com- 
pared with its possible bequest to his 
imagination. 

He was not only born in the ranks of 
the men of romance, but in one of the 
most romantic cities of the Old World. 
Always gray and often somber in the fogs 
and dim, wintry twilights of the far North, 


s a boy and youth. 


The Land of Scott 815 


Edinburgh takes rank with Florence and 
Venice among the cities which appeal 
not only to the imagination by reason of 
a history rich in audacity, in picturesque 
incident, and in mysterious tragedy, but 
to the eye by reason of beauty of situa- 
tion, nobility of structure, distinction of 
individuality. The great commercial 
cities, as a rule, run out in long lines or 
spread themseives over vast level areas ; 
Edinburgh seems always visible to the 
eye in its entirety, so nobly do the hills 
rise about it crowned with castle and 
monument. One can stand in the heart 
of the Scottish capital and see it not 
only spread out but rising about him in 
impressive lines. 

The city of to-day is vastly changed 
from the old town in which the novelist 
was born on August 15, 1771; there are 
beautiful gardens and broad streets 
where he may have played over open 
fields ; but the Castle still frowns on the 
hill as in the earlier times, and the 
street runs precipitously down to St. 
Giles through lofty buildings in which 
the old wynds are still found ; and Holy- 
rood sits amid the ruins, and Calton 
Hill, with the High School on its slope 
and crowned by the unfinished line of 
Doric columns, not only adds a strik- 
ingly picturesque feature to the city, 
but interprets and symbolizes its high 
quality of intellectual life, its ancient 
and loyal devotion to learning. 

The Edinburgh of to-day includes a 
new city, built up since Scott was born, 
along the base of the old city. In 
Princes Street this New Town has the 
most picturesque thoroughfare, through 
which the tides of life ebb and flow. 
Its breadth, the solidity and harmony 
of the buildings that line it on one side, 
and the beautiful gardens that give it 
the freshness and charm of foliage and 
sward on the other ; the great cliff rising 
abruptly beyond, with the Castle on the 
summit, the impressive monuments and 
public buildings, impart to modern 
Edinburgh a dignity and distinction 
entirely its own. 

The New Town and Scott were born 
about the same time, but the associa- 
tions of his youth center in the pictur- 
esque Old Town. Here, as everywhere 
in this irreverent modern world intent 
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on convenience and not scrupulous 
aboyt landmarks, radical changes have 
been made since 1771 ; but High Street 
still runs its steep course from the Castle 
to St. Giles, and there, of a Sunday 
morning, the swirl of the pipes is still 
heard as the Highlanders come swing- 
ing down, with flying tartans, to the 
military Hc 3 A sloping high street 
and many side lanes, covering like some 
wrought tissue of stone and mortar, like 
some rhinoceros-$kin, with many a 
gnarled embossment, church steeple, 
chimney head, Tolbooth, and other orna- 
ment or indispensability, back and ribs 
of the slope ”’—to recall Carlyle’s de- 
scription of the place as he saw it in his 
youth. 

Many destructive changes had already 

een made, but then as now the con- 
formation and character of the town are 
clearly discernible. The narrow thor- 
oughfares, the lofty stone buildings, the 
dark closes, the crowding of the popu- 
lation on the ridge of the great rock, 
made old Edinburgh an extension of its 
Castle. A rock of refuge and a place 
of defense, with the Castle at one end 


and the Abbey at the other, it was 


THE CLOCK ON CANONGATE TOLBOOTH 


The Outlook 


proudly defiant of the Highlands to the 
north whence bands of ravagers de- 
scended and swept the land as the 
Norsemen the shores of France in the 
days before Rollo, and of the Bordér on - 
the south, full of unrest and turbulence. 

If the enchantments of the Middle 
Age did not invest the Edinburgh into 
which Scott was born, the wild, romantic 
history of centuries of struggle had left 
their records on every side. It wasa 
veritable citadel of ancient tradition; 
nowhere else in Europe are population 
and historical association more con- 
gested. The old fifteen-story buildings, 
the forerunners of the great business 
structures of to-day, have disappeared, 
but ten stories still tower above the 
narrow closes and wynds, and armorial 
bearings, antique door-handles, _link- 
extinguishers, carven finials, half-erased 
dates and inscriptions, are still to be 
found. Foul with the surviving odors 
of the evil-smelling Middle Age, full of 
squalor redeemed by touches of splen- 
dor, dark and gloomy but rich in haunt- 
ing memories, the city which held in its 
heart St. Giles and the Old Tolbooth— 
the “‘ Heart of Midlothian ”—was a veri- 
table fairyland to a boy of Scott’s pic- 
torial imagination. Born of an ancestry 
which included the “ Bould Rutherfords 
that were sae stout,” William Boltfoot 
of Harden, always the first “ to tak the 
foord,” the ** Flower of Yarrow,’”’ whose 
sweetness lives in song, it was Scott’s 
great good fortune to open his eyes on 
a world which preserved the records of 
the age of which he was to be the chief 
recorder, to store his memory and stimu- 
late his imagination in those sensitive 
years in which a man instinctively 
reaches after the things which belong to 
his temperament and genius, and takes 


them to himself ‘without knowing that : 
he is making ready for his work, \ 
The son of a “ Writer to the Sifnet,” 


with a fondness for “analyzing the 
abstruse feudal doctrines connected with 
conveyancing,” Scott was born not far 
from the heart of the Old Town, ina 
house which stood at the head of College 
Wynd, then a fashionable quarter. Here 
Oliver Goldsmith had once lived in the 
days of his study at the University, and 
through this street in Scott’s infancy 
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THE BRIG O’ TURK 

Boswell conducted Dr. Johnson to the’ Bristo Street, or, later, to the high, 
University. The house in which the narrow building in the High School 
senior Walter Scott lived was pulled Yards, or, still later, to the ‘“‘ Town’s Col- 
down to make room for the present lege,” as the University was called, with- 
University building, which was begun in out being assailed from every quarter 
1789 and completed nearly half acen- by the memories of great men or of thse 
tury later. : great events which wait upon gicat 
The death of six children in rapid 
succession gave ground for the suspicien--—#Before he was. two years old, Scott 
that College Wynd was nota wholes lost the use of his right leg, as the result 
_locality; and shortly after the birth of of an illness, in a way that baffled the 
the future novelist the family removed _ skill of the physicians, and was sent to 
to George’s Square, a more open section his grandfather’s farm, Sandy-Knowe, in 
of the town, of which Lord Cockburn order to secure better and freer condi- 
writes: ‘“ With its pleasant, trim-kept tions. The village of Smailholm, in Rox- 
_ gardens, it has an air of antiquated burghshire, was then a small hamlet, in 
grandeur about it, and retains not a few that Scottish Border of which the poet 
traces of its former dignity and seclu- and romancer took such complete pos- 
sion.” Here, in a neighborhood crowded _ session by the power of his imagination 
with historical and literary associations that it has become “ the Scott Country ” 
and memories, Walter Scott lived during for all time: the home of romance and 
his boyhood and youth and well on into poetry, through which the Tweed flows, 
his early manhood. He could not walk’ dear to all the world because its murmur 


the few squares to his first school in was music in the ears of the broken but 
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heroic man who came home to Abbots- 
ford to die in 1832. 

Smailholm lies on a ridge and com- 
mands a wide landscape to the Cheviot 
Hills and the slopes of Lammermoor. 
In the simple farm-house the “ puir lame 
laddie ” was tenderly watched over, and 
there he heard for the first time, with 
conscious interest, those stories of dar- 
ing and of achievement which were to 


form the richest material of his educa-. 


The Outlook 


with her spinning-wheel, at one side of 
the fire, in a clean, clean parlor; the 
grandfather, a good deal failed, in his 
elbow-chair opposite; and the little boy 
lying on the carpet at the old man’s 
feet, listening to the Bible, or whatever 
good book Miss Jennie was reading to 
them.” Miss Jennie was one of those 
invaluable aunts whose happy fortune 
it is to read fairy stories to children and 
to be always touched with the glow of 


romance which streams from their fasci- 
nating pages. 

In his fourth year the boy was taken 
to Bath in pursuit of strength. He had > 
gained greatly in general vigor, and his 


ie In a volume of Ramsay’s “ Tea 
“Table Miscellany” in the library at 
“Abbotsford he wrote: ‘‘ This book be- 
‘ longed to my grandfather, Robert Scott, 
_ and out of it I was taught ‘ Hardy 


Knute’ by heart long before I could 
, read the ballad myself. It was the first 
poem I ever learned-—the last I shall 
ver forget.” 

he countryside was rich in romantic 
association, and the list of its localities 
to-day reads like a résumé of: Scott’s 
life and work. Mertown’s Halls; the 
Brethren Stanes; Dryburgh, where Scott 
and Lockhart sleep together in one of 
those burial-places the very loveliness 
of which is a symbol of immortality; 
the landmarks of Yarrow and Ettrick; 
the peaks of Peeblesshire; the crags of 
Hume; the vale of the Gala; ‘“ such 
were the objects,” writes Lockhart, “ that 
had painted the earliest images on the 
eye of the last and greatest of the 
Border Minstrels. 

It was in the farm-house at Smailholm 
that Scott first became conscious that 
he was in the world and a very consid- 
erable part of it, and one of his earliest 
recollections was lying on the floor of 
the little parlor, “stripped and swathed 
up in a sheepskin, warm as it was 
flayed from the carcass of the animal.” 
The child’s grandmother was a reposi- 
tory of Scottish legend and tradition, in 
whose youth the stories of thé Border 
depredations were matters of compara- 
tively recent history. She told him many 
a tale of Watt of Harden, Jamie Telfer 
of the Fair Dodhead, and heroes of 
kindred spirit—“ merry men all, of the 
persuasion and calling of Robin Hood 
and Little John.” A very pretty picture 


of Scott at this earliest period remains 
in the record of an acquaintance of the 
grandparents: “Old Mrs. Scott sitting, 


life was probably saved by the prompt 
and thorough measures taken by his 
father. He had lived largely in the 
open air, and those fine days when he 
was carried out and laid on the rocks 
by the old shepherd while the sheep 
browsed around them had invigorated 
his body while they nourished his imag- 
ination. He now became a sturdy child, 
with a slight limp, but able to share to 
the full the pleasures of exercise and of 
sport. In London he saw the Tower 
and Westminster Abbey, but the chief 
incident of this first journey and resi- 
dence in England was a night at the 
theater, where he saw “ As You Like It.” 
Years afterward he wrote that the witch- 
ery of the whole scene was still alive in 
his mind; and he remembered being so 
much scandalized at the quarrel between 
Orlando and his brother in the first 
scene that he cried out, “ A’n’t they 
brothers?” Later he recalled with pleas- 
ure the Parade in Bath, with the wind- 
ing Avon, the lowing of cattle on the 
opposite hills, and the splendors of a 
certain shop in the town. He was 
afflicted at this time by a superstitious 
fear of statuary, and was cured of this 
failing by familiarity with a statue of 
Neptune which stood beside the river. 
There were rapid changes of place in 
the search for health during the next 
few months, and the boy’s time was 
unevenly divided between Edinburgh, 
Sandy-Knowe, and Prestonpans. It was 
at this time that an accomplished lady, 
after spending a night in the home in 
George’s Square, wrote these prophetic 
words to a friend the following day: 
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“T last night supped in Mr. Walter 
Scott’s. He has the most extraordinary 
genius of a boy I ever saw. He was 
reading a poem to his mother when I 
went in. I made him read on; it was 
the description of a shipwreck. His 
. passion rose with the storm. He lifted 
his eyes and hands. ‘There’s the mast 
gone,’ says he; ‘crash it goes!—they 
all perish!’ After his agitation he turns 
tome. ‘That is too melancholy,’ says 
he; ‘I had better read you something 
more amusing.’ I preferred a little chat, 
and asked his opinion of Milton and 
other books he was reading, which he 
gave me wonderfully.” At Prestonpans 
he had the good fortune to make the 
acquaintance of a veteran who was rest- 
ing in the village on half-pay after his 
campaigns, and who found in the boy 
an eager and patient listener, with an 
insatiable appetite for tales of adventure 
and descriptions of military feats. 


After a short. attendance at a private 
school in Edinburgh; and, later, instruc- 
tion at the hands of a tutor, Scott’s 
formal education was begun in the High 
School, where he describes himself as 
popular by reason of his good nature 
and ready imagination, but much given 
to frivolity and neglect of study. He 
had already begun to write verses, chiefly 
remarkable, as youthful verses often are, 
for piety and lack of inspiration : 


ON A THUNDER-STORM 


Loud o’er my head though awful thunders 


ro 
And vivid lightnings flash from pole to pole, 
Yet ’tis thy voice, my God, that bids them 


y; 
Thy = those lightnings through 
the sky ; 
Then let the good thy mighty name revere, 
—— sinners thy just vengeance 
ear. 


This didactic mood, so normal in an 


undeveloped boy, was humanized by 
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wholesome activity; for Scott was “‘ more 
distinguished in the yards than in the 
class.” The boy had early resolved not 
to let his lameness stand in the way of 
a free and vigorous physical life, and 
before he left the High School he had 
become one of the boldest and surest- 
footed climbers of “the kittle nine 
stanes ’’—a perilous passage on the face 
of the Castle rock. 

The interval between leaving the 
High School and entering the University 
was spent with the aunt who had already 
had so large a place in his vital educa- 
tion, in a cottage at Kelso. He was 
then twelve years old, and at the age 
when the imagination is most easily 
stirred and impressed. His surround- 
ings during those impressionable months 
left ineffaceable images in his memory, 
and had no small place in his prepara- 
tion for his work. He described Kelso 
as the ‘*most beautiful if not the most 
romantic village in Scotland, presenting 
objects not only grand in themselves, 
but venerable for their associations.” 
The cottage stood in a garden, with 
long paths between hedges of yew and 
hornbeam ; there were thickets of flow- 
ering shrubs, a bower, and an arbor 
accessible only through a_ labyrinth. 
Chief among the trees of the garden 
was a great platanus under which the 
boy took a long leap in his education 
when “ Percy’s Reliques ” fell into his 
hands for the first time. He attended 
the Grammar School at Kelso during 
this period, but his real teacher was the 
noble country about him, through which 
he walked with the energy of an explorer 
and the joy of a poet. Two rivers, 
beautiful in themselves, and flowing out 
of the fairyland of Scottish song and 
story—the Tweed and the Teviot— 
were close at hand; ancient and pic- 
turesque ruins were within reach. He 
was fast coming to his own, though he 
did not know it until years later, and 
he was instinctively taking to himself 
the stuff of life in nature and books 
which was to enrich his spirit and give 
his genius strength of wing. 3 

He found the most fascinating and, in 
a way, the most liberating of all his 
text-books in the Kelso library, and read 
them out-of-doors in the shade of a 
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‘and of its romantic associations. 
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plane-tree. ‘ I remember well the spot,” 
he wrote later, ‘‘ where I read those vol- 
umes for the first time. It was beneath 
a huge platanus, in the ruins o! what 
had been intended for an old-fashioned 
arbor in the garden I have mentioned. 
The summer day sped onward so fast 
that, notwithstanding the sharp appetite 
of thirteen, I forgot the hour of dinner, 
was sought for with anxiety, and was 
still found entranced in my intellectual 
banquet. To read, to remember, was in 
this instance the same thing, and hence- 
forth I overwhelmed my schoolfellows, 
and all who would hearken to me, with 
tragical recitations from the ballads of 
Bishop Percy. ‘The first time, too, I 
could scrape a few-shillings together, 
which were not common occurrences 
with me, I bought unto myself a copy of 
these beloved volumes; nor do I believe 
I ever read a book half so frequently or 
with half the enthusiasm.” This was 
perhaps the most significant moment in 
Scott’s education, as was the reading of 
Spenser’s “ Faerie Queene ” in the edu- 
cation of Keats. 

James Ballantyne, whose acquaintance, 
made at this time, was probably the most 
momentous happening in his external 
life, tells us that during this period Scott 
was devoted to antiquarian lore and was 
the best story-teller he ever knew. ‘“ He 
soon discovered that I was as fond of | 
listening as he himself was of relating; 
and I remember it was a thing of daily 
occurrence that, after he had made him- 
self master of his own lesson, I, alas, 
being still sadly to seek in mine, he used 
to whisper to me, ‘Come, slink over 
beside me, Jamie, and I'll tell you a 
story.’”’ And Scott has been inviting 
the world for eighty years to sit beside 
him and listen, and the magic is still 
potent. 

He has left a very definite report of 
the deep joy which entered his soul in 
those days of his dawning intellectual 
life, the glow of his imagination, under 
the spell of the beauty of the Border 
From 


this time the love of natural beauty, 
especially when associated with ancient 
splendor, became a passion with him. 
In November, 1783, Scott entered the 
Humanity and Greek classes in the 
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University of Edinburgh; but these 
formal studies did not interrupt the 
education which, by the instinct of 
genius, he had marked out for himself. 
Every Saturday, and more frequently 
during vacations, he was in the habit of 
climbing Salisbury Crags, Arthur’s Seat, 
or Blackford Hill, with a bundle of 
books from the circulating library ; and 
in the silence and solitude of the sum- 
mit, Edinburgh at their feet, the Firth 
in the distance, the bluebells about 
them, and the shadows resting on the 
Pentland hills, these boys read together 
Spenser, Ariosto, Boiardo, and the other 
masters of the romantic mood. ‘This 
habit, kept up for several years, made 
Scott so familiar with stories of knight- 
errantry and of romantic love and ad- 
venture that he could recite them from 
memory by the hour. In this extra- 
university fashion, after the manner of 
boys of talent since colleges began, 
Scott learned Italian until he could read 
it with ease, and began a collection of 
ballads of which six volumes are pre- 
served in the library at Abbotsford. 
He learned enough Spanish to read 
and enjoy “ Don Quixote.”  Pulci, the 
Decameron, Brantéme, he knew; and 
Froissart, it is hardly necessary to say, 
he had at his fingers’ ends. He fast- 
- ened like a tiger, he tells us, on any 
collection of old songs and romances 
that came in his way. Of his intel- 
lectual interests and occupations at this 
period he probably gives a faithful ac- 
count in “ Waverley:” ‘“ In English lit- 
erature he was master of Shakespeare 
and Milton, of our earlier dramatic 
‘authors, of many picturesque and inter- 
esting passages from our old historical 
chronicles, and was particularly well 


acquainted with Spenser, Drayton, and 


other poets who have exercised them- 
selves on romantic fiction—of all themes 
the most fascinating to a youthful imag- 
ination before the passions have roused 
themselves and demand poetry of a more 
sentimental description.” James Sib- 
bald’s circulating library in the Parlia- 
ment Square had more to do with 
Scott’s education, it may be suspected, 
than the University ; and what the li- 
brary could not teach he learned on the 
Tweedside and in the Highlands. 
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. The details of Scott’s career at the 
Bar, as a translator, editor, poet, and, 
finally, as a novelist, would be out of 
place in this endeavor to bring into clear 
relief the background of his work by 
showing the great part which it played 
in his education. Notwithstanding his 
lameness, he was one of the most active 
men of his time in most forms of exer- 
cise. During his High School and Uni- 
versity days he came to know the coun- 
try about Edinburgh by heart, in num- 
berless long walks. Later he wandered 
farther afield on foot or on horseback, 
and his father began to protest that he 
was becoming a strolling peddler. His 
principal object in these long excursions, 
he tells us, was the pleasure of seeing 
romantic scenery and of visiting locali- 
ties associated with historical events. 

- Wandering over the battlefield of 
Bannockburn gave him deeper delight 
than the noble view from the walls of 
Stirling Castle, not because the sweep 
of that great landscape did not appeal 
to him, but because his interest in all 
historical memorials was so keen and his 
genius for discovering their significance 
so great. ‘Show me an old castle or a 
battlefield and I was at home at once, 
filled it with its combatants in their 
proper costume, and overwhelmed my 
hearers by the enthusiasm of my descrip- 
tion.” Such glimpses into Scott’s mind 
bring into clear light the sincerity and 
integrity of his selection of his material. 
The age and genius of chivalry, the 
habit and costume of feudalism, were as 
real and vital to him as were the stand- 
ards and manners of the society in which 
Becky Sharp lived to Thackeray, or as 
the “ form and pressure” of the life of 
the hour is to the most uncompromising 
of contemporary realists. 

Scott’s acquaintance with the Border 
was intimate and began with his earliest 
childhood ; his knowledge of the High- 
lands probably dates from his fifteenth 
year. His first excursion into a region 
which was still distant and wild was 
made in the autumn of 1786 or 1787, as 
the guest of an ardent Jacobite of Inver- 
nahyde, who had taken part in the risings 
of 1715 and 1745, whose loyalty to the 
exiled house of Scotland was a steady 
flame, and who, in his old age, cherished 
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the hope of drawing his claymore once 
more before he died. Never was a 
writer of romantic temper more fortu- 
nate than was Scott on this memorable 
visit.to the section whose tragic story 
he was to write with inimitable pathos 
and humor. It was a true journey of 
discovery; a veritable conquest of the 
imagination. When the vale of Perth 
first opened before him, he tells us that 
he pulled up the reins without meaning 
to do so and gazed on the scene as if 
he were afraid it would shift, like the 
scenes in a theater, before he could dis- 
tinctly observe its different parts, or 
convince himself that what he saw was 
real. 

But still deeper was the delight with 
which he listened to the stories of his 
enthusiastic host, who was not only the 
custodian of the history and legends of 


the Highlands, but the incarnation of 


the intrepid and romantic temper of the 
Highlander. From the lips of this vet- 
eran of the last heroic stand for a lost 
cause and a fallen house in Scotland 
the future author of “ Waverley ” and 
‘ Rob Roy ” listened spellbound to the 
moving tale of the campaigns with Mar 
and Charles Edward; of his hiding in 
a rocky cave not far from his own house, 
which was in the hands of English 
troops, after the battle of Culloden; of 
his broadsword duel with Rob Roy; of 
a hundred other incidents which fired 
the boy’s heart and stored his memory 
with romantic material. 

Year after year these expeditions into 
the wilder parts of Scotland were re- 
peated, until Scott came to have not 
only complete knowledge of the topog- 
raphy of the Highlands and of the coast, 
but to carry in his mind a kind of 
historical and legendary map of Scot- 
land in which all the centers of story 
and points of interest in the Border and 
the Highlands were distinctly marked. 


is first sight of Loch Katrine, which | 


e was to endear to the whole world, 
was gained under military escort, while 
he was a writer’s apprentice and on legal 
business, the little cavalcade being in 
charge of a sergeant who was a repository 
of local traditions. These raids, as Scott 
called them, gave him acquaintance not 
only with the country but with people of 
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every rank and condition, and with the 
rich fund of song and story that floated 
about Scotland from vale to vale and 
from farthest Sutherlandshire to the 
English border. To know men who 
had known Rob Roy, to hear the story 
of the two risings which had shaken 
Scotland like an earthquake, to be a 
guest in remote and lonely castles, to 
be guided through wild defiles and over 
vast mountain ranges by kilted clansmen 
whose only speech was Gaelic and whose © 
claymores were still at the service of 
their chiefs—this was the real education 
of the writer who was to be the scribe 
of his country, the truest of her histo- 
rians. He had taken the hand of the 
man who sent the fiery cross through 
Appin before the last and most tragic 
pouring out of fanatical loyalty in the 
Highlands; he had a portrait of Prince 
Charles, purchased by some of his earliest 
savings; there was still a “king over 
the sea,’”’ and many were the glasses 
that were dashed to the floor after his 
health had been drunk in Scottish cas- 
tles and homes; the heroic age was still 
so near that its glow had not faded from 
the imagination: surely no poet and 
romancer was more fortunately born 
than the author of “The Lady of the 
Lake” and of the romances which bear 
on their title-pages the name of Walter 
Scott 

he Highlands had a large place in 
Scott’s imagination, as they have in his 
novels, but his heart was in the Border, 
and Ruskin was well within the truth 
when he wrote: “ Scott’s life was, in all 
the joyful strength of it, spent in the 
valley of the Tweed. Rosebank, in the 
Lower Tweed, gave him his close knowl- 
edge of the district of Flodden Field, 
and his store of foot-traveler’s interest 
in every glen of Ettrick, Yarrow, and 
Liddel Water.” Smailholm and Kelso 
were among his earliest homes, and when 
he chose the place which of all others 
appealed to him most he turned instinct- 
ively to the banks of the Tweed. 

Scott saw Abbotsford in his mind’s 
eye long before the first stone had been 
laid. Not far from the place where the 
house stands the last of the great battles 
between the clans was fought in 1526, 
and the elder Walter Scott went over 
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the ground with the future Laird when 
the latter was stilla boy. In 1811 the 
boy, become a man of distinction and 
considerable fortune, purchased the farm 
property of Cartleyhole, with a small 
house fast going to decay. The Tweed 
flowed through the very heart of the 
landscape, gentle hills gathered about 
it, the glens of Ettrick and Yarrow were 
within reach, and Melrose and Dryburgh 
were not distant. 

To-day the whole region seems like a 
page in the life of the builder of Abbots- 
ford; but during the first years of his 
ownership the most unambitious designs 
were in his mind. In 1812 he wrote to 
Byron: “I am laboring here to contra- 
dict an old proverb, and make a silk 
purse out of a sow’s ear, namely, to con- 
vert a bare hough and brae into a com- 
fortable farm.”’ In thirteen years the 
cottage became a castle and the farm an 
estate; and this transformation had in- 

volved the expenditure of great sums of 
money. 

For a time Scott was supremely happy; 
he had a noble estate in the heart of 
the country he loved; his house was a 
museum of antiquarian objects ; he had 
a fine library; guests came and went in 
long procession. Into the house, as 
into everything to which he set his hand, 
Scott put his heart; it was the expres- 
sion of all the manifold interests of his 
life : ‘‘ Abbotsford was reared on no set 
plan, but with the desire to reproduce 
some of those features of ancient Scot- 
tish architecture which Scott most ven- 
It was at once a monument of 
the high historical imagination from 
which sprang his more enduring. memo- 
rial, and of the over-zeal which may be 
lavished, with very disastrous results, 
on the mere ‘ pomp and circumstance of 
time ’—the all-absorbing passion 


“To call this wooded patch of earth his own, 


And rear the pile of ill-assorted stone, 

And play the grand old feudal lord again.” 

In the dining-room he hung the por- 
traits of his ancestors, and there, on a 
quiet autumn afternoon in 1832, the 
brave struggle over, the end came: “A 
beautiful day, so warm that my window 
was wide open, and so perfectly still 
that the sound of all others most deli- 
cious to his ear—the gentle ripple of the 
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Tweed over its pebbles—was distinctly 
audible as we knelt around the bed, and 
his eldest son kissed and closed his 
eyes.” From that: sacred place and 
scene came a word which the world will 
never forget —the last word to Lockhart: 
“ Be a good man, my dear.” 

It has been charged against Scott, in 
the years of reaction against the romantic 


‘spirit in fiction, that he is the painter of 


the life and manners of Feudalism, and 
therefore a dealer in fictitious values, a 
vender of obsolete wares. But nothing 
that was once real and vital is ever less 
than real and vital to the genius that 
penetrates to its heart and revitalizes it. 
In this sense “ Quentin Durward ” is as 
genuine and sincere as “ Vanity Fair” 
or “ Eugénie Grandet.” Shakespeare is 
a better historian of Cleopatra, if the 
chief function of history is to make the 
dead live again, than Plutarch; and 
Scott is not to be counted less authori- 
tative because he was a recorder of life 
after the fact instead of contemporaneous 
with it. Nor must it be forgotten that 
it was the soul of Feudalism which ap- 
pealed to his imagination; ‘the spirit 
of chivalry, by which, as by a vivify- 
ing soul, that system was animated,” 
“ founded on generosity and self-denial.” 
iw Scott’s absorption in feudalism 
has been greatly exaggerated; he was 
the delineator of chivalry in only three 
or four stories.; in the great body of his 
work he was the recorder and interpreter 
of Scotland. In those romances Scot- 
land lives in scores of men and women 
who are blood of her blood and bone of 
her bone. To recall these romances is 
to summon those fair apparitions in 
whom the pathos and tragedy of Scottish 
life are preserved against the touch of 
time: Jeanie and Effie Deans, Bessie 
Maclure, Di Vernon, Mary Stuart, Flora 
Maclvor, Lucy Ashton. In those pages 
live and move a long line of kings, 
gypsies, lawyers, preachers, judges, sol- 
diers, farmers; men of the Border and 
of the Highlands, who not only keep for 
us the features of a past age, but reveal 
to us the secret of the heroism, the prod- 
igal loyalty, the dour ruggedness, and 
the deep tenderness which have made 
Scotland the home of poetry and ro- 
mance. 


Theodor Mommsen 


O one who saw the face of Theo- 
N dor Mommsen in life could 
easily forget it. It seemed the 
incarnation of persistent and splendid 
mental vitality as against great physical 
drawbacks of body. No one could have 
watched the slight figure as it was daily 
seen on the streets of Berlin and fail to 
contrast it with the stalwart soldiers or 
students on the sidewalks. For Momm- 
sen was a man of extremely small stature 
and of a rather ascetic cast of counte- 
nance, but with a mind and with a spirit 
quite in adverse proportion to his appar- 
ently frail physique. 

Mommsen was almost the last of that 
great group of Germans who have done so 
much to make their fine capital notable 
for other things than material progress 
in the thirty-odd years since the Franco- 
German War. Adolf Menzel is almost 
the only remaining representative of 
that brilliant circle which included such 
scientists as Helmholtz, Du Bois Rey- 
mond, and Virchow, such historians as 
Curtius and Treitschke, such critics as 
Grimm. Mommsen stood worthily with 
allthese men. His long life was one full 


of work. As a boy he studied hard at 


school and university, gained a scholar- 
ship, spent four years in Italy examining 
Roman inscriptions, returned to Germany 
and occupied various professorial posi- 
tions, ending with that at Berlin where he 
remained for over fifty years, one of the 
leading lights in one of the foremost uni- 
versities of the world. Thethree works by 
which he will be chiefly known are first of 
all his “Corpus Inscriptionum Latina- 
rum” in seventeen volumes, second his 
“Roman Jurisprudence”’ in three vol- 
umes, and third his “‘ History of Rome ” 
in five volumes. The last named is, of 
course, his great popular work. It de- 
scribes the political and social develop- 
ment of Rome, and is based on marvel- 
ously minute knowledge of archzological 
and literary remains. Its style is viva- 
cious and animated, and the text is full of 
keen criticism which does not at all avoid 
modern allusions and comparisons. Itis 


not too much to say that with the death 


of Mommsen there passes stig one who 
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deserved Freeman’s_ characterization, 
“the greatest scholar of our time.’’ The 
German historian’s career has already 
been an inspiration to other scholars. 
Not every one can attain his skill in the 
use of erudition, but many can equal his 
industry. His books and his hundreds 
of pamphlets give evidence of the untir- 
ing industry of the man who began his 
work at five in the morning. 

Theodor Mommsen’s name will live 
in the world, not only as that of a nota- 
ble scholar, but especially in Germany 
as that of a fearless political upholder 
of liberal principles. In his aggressive 
espousal of Liberalism, together with his 
great work as a specialist, he was a true 
successor to the Grimms, Schelling, He- 
gel, and Fichte. He lost the professor- 
ship in a Saxon university to which he 
had been appointed, because, like Jahn 
and Haupt, he dared to protest against 
Beust and the Saxon stroke-of-state. 
Such a man as Mommsen, then, became 
later the appropriate founder of the 
‘‘ Preussische Jahrbiicher,” that noted 
political-historical periodical. No Ger- 
man general physically resplendent and 
wearing the gorgeous trappings of war 
ever had the fearlessness of the little 
puny university professor who in 1880 
spoke of the Chancellor’s policy as a 
“ Politik von Schwindel.”’ In truth, Ger- 
many has rarely seen a character who 
combined greater patience in investiga- 
tion and skill in criticism in his chosen 
specialty together with keener acuteness 
in political thinking and more genuine 
frankness in its expression. Mommsen’s 
liberalism was not socialism. He could 
be as radical as Herr Bebel without meet- 
ing that opposition which other Socialists 
encountered. But in freedom and caus- 
ticity of utterance the historian seemed 
the equal of any Socialist. Men who 
can think with foresight as Mommsen 
thought, and who can speak with courage 
as Mommsen spoke—particularly in his 
persistent and timely recommendations 
of Anglo-German friendship—are needed 
in every land, but especially in a country 
like the Fatherland, still bound by much 


_inveterate prejudice. 
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Avalon, October 30, 1903. 


Autumn in the Garden 
By: Henry van Dyke 


When the frosty kiss of Autumn in the dark 
a Makes its mark 

On. the flowers, and the misty morning grieves 
Over fallen leaves, 

Then my olden garden, where the golden soil 
Through the toil 

Of a hundred years is mellow, rich, and deep, 
Whispers in its sleep. 


*Mid the crumpled beds of marigold ~~ phlox, 
Where the box 

Borders with its glossy green the ancient walks, 
There’s a voice that talks 

Of the human hopes that bloomed and withered here, 
Year by year,— 

Dreams of joy, that brightened all the laboring hours, 
Fading as the flowers. 


Yet the whispered story does not deepen grief: 
But relief 
For the loneliness of sorrow seems to flow 
From the Long-Ago, 
When I think of other lives that learned, like mine, 
To resign, 
And remember that the sadness of the Fall 
Comes alike to all. 


What regrets, what longings for the lost were theirs ! 
And what prayers 

For the silent strength that nerves us to endure 
Things we cannot cure! 

Pacing up and down the garden where they paced, 
I have traced 

All their well-worn paths of patience, till I find 

| Comfort in my mind. 


Faint and far away their ancient griefs appear: 
Yet how near 
Is the tender voice, the care-worn, kindly face, 
Of the human race! | 
Let us walk together in the garden, dearest Heart,— | 
Not apart! 
They who know the sorrows other lives have known 
Never walk alone. 
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F there is safety in a multitude of counselors, there is confusion in a multitude - 
of books. So prolific are the presses in these times of cheap paper and 
machinery of magical swiftness that the bare cataloguing of publications from 

week to week is a heavy task. To pass deliberate judgment on the great mass is 
impossible; The Outlook endeavors to describe and characterize briefly, week by 
week, the great majority of these records of present-day experience, tragedy, 
comedy, and melodrama, these reports of social, industrial, religious experiments, 
these almost numberless endeavors to treat the old motives and present the old 
themes in the light of new conditions or with the interest of fresh combinations ; 
and to select for extended comment the relatively few significant peoncations | in 
the different fields. 

The most important contributions to the literature of this season are in the 
department of biography. ‘These studies are in several cases so elaborate that 
they cannot be adequately treated in a general survey. ‘To the most comprehen- 
sive and notable of these biographies, Mr. Morley’s Life of Gladstone, large space 
is surrendered in this issue. General Gordon’s “ Reminiscences of the Civil 
War,” a book of beautiful temper and great interest; Mr. James’s characteris- 
tically delicate analysis of the talent and achievement of W. W. Story; Senator 
Hoar’s ‘“ Memories of Seventy Years;” the new study of Dr. Howe’s methods of 
giving knowledge and speech to Laura Bridgman; the elaborate biography of Mr. 
John Fiske ; and the story of the lonely childhood, the arduous maturity, and the 
courageous old age of R. H. Stoddard, will be commented upon at length at an early 
date. The second part of Sir George Otto Trevelyan’s “‘ American Revolution,” a 
narrative full of insight into and sympathy with the American cause; Mr. Long’s 
story of the building of ‘* The New American Navy,” and Mr. Schouler’s “ Eighty 
¥ears of Union,” also demand more space than a general review of the books of a 
season affords. For the same reason, comment on Mr. Kipling’s new volume of 
poems, “ The Five Nations,’”’ Dr. George A. Gordon’s “ Ultimate Conceptions of 
Faith,” and a few other volumes, does not appear in this issue. The endeavor has 
been made to present the readers of The Outlook with a running comment on 
the novels, the studies in literature, the books for younger readers, and such of the 
special holiday books as seem most significant, with a brief account of new editions 


of standard works. 
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EGYPTIAN HIEROGLYPHICS 


Studies in 

R. BAGEHOT somewhere says 

that as a result of the teaching 

of Greek and Latin in the Eng- 

lish public schools the boys did not 
always learn those languages, but they 
became convinced that there are such 
languages. Books which deal with lit- 
erary subjects are not always literature, 


but they involve recognition of the fact 


that there is such a thing as good writ- 
ing, and they evidence the existence of 
a widespread interest in it. When that 
interest shall take a foremost place in 
the minds of those who govern by virtue 
of superior intelligence is simply a ques- 
tion of time; sooner or later the ex- 
pression of the soul of a people becomes 
a matter of necessity. In this country 
many have become impatient because 
the adequate voices are so late in speak- 
ing, and some have begun to despair; 


but there is no occasion either for impa- 


tience or despair. Art was never born 
in a day, and there are good and suffi- 
cient reasons why Americans should be 
later than other peoples in producing 
the most sensitive and perfect flower of 
Civilization. We have said some true 
and deep things already, and we have 
said them in a language which has not 


Literature 


lacked beauty or nobility; we must give 
the great processes of growth time to 
run their course before we demand the 
ultimate insight and power. Meanwhile 
we are dissatisfied with our achieve- 
ments, and that is a good sign; and we 
are groping about eagerly, if somewhat 
blindly, for the larger products and the 
deeper forces of art, and that is a better 
sign. 

If Mr. Frank Norris had lived, the 
collection of his short papers issued in 
book form by Messrs. Doubleday, Page 
& Co., under the title “ The Responsi- 
bilities of the Novelist,” would probably 
have remained unpublished; now that 
he has gone, at the beginning of a very 
promising career, they are interesting as 
disclosing his ideals of art and his dis- 
content with existing conditions. The 
papers are short, and have the newspaper 
rather than the book quality; they are 
fragmentary, discursive, and brusque in 
style. They must be read in connection | 
with “ The Octopus ” and “ The Pit ” in 
order to be understood. Mr. Norris 
made the mistake, at the beginning of 
his career, of confounding crudity with 
strength, and delicacy and refinement | 


with weakness. He had the conscious- . 
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ness of the possession of individual force, 
and he felt deeply the vital connection 
between life and art. He looked for 
force, virility, bold speech, original 
power; and these things are rare in 
current literature; its excellerices are of 
another kind. 

Norris began with an omnivorous 
appetite for life and a very untrained 

instinct for art. His early stories were 
- powerful, but in a very elementary way ; 
they dealt with coarse forms of life in a 
blunt, crude fashion. But as he went 
on toward clearer vision and deeper 
knowledge he began to distinguish be- 
tween the really characteristic and the 
essentially vulgar, and to learn the secrets 
of that art which is the very quintessence 
of power without a suggestion of raw 
energy. He had long passed out of the 
blacksmith stage of hammering his themes 
by main force, and had given substantial 
evidence not only of remarkable growth 
but of unusual power, and when his 
career was arrested he seemed to stand 
on the threshold of a notable -artistic 
achievement. 

These papers must be read in the 
light of this brief history of a powerful 
mind working itself clear of a tendency 
towards raw individualism in selection 
and construction. They are often crude 
in form and rough in style; they were 
written for the moment in the speech 
of that moment; they are full of rash 
judgments, of misconceptions of the 
relations of the books of the time to the 
conditions of the time; they are not, in 
themselves, of permanent value. But 
when all these things have been said, it 
must be added that this volume is highly 
significant of that reaction against imi- 
tation, conventionality, and commercial- 
ism in book-making in which all young 
writers of real power share, and which 
is prophetic of the better things which 
are to come. 

Mr. Crothers’s volume of essays, “‘ The 
Gentle Reader,” which bears the imprint 
of Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., is 
in another vein, and would perhaps 
draw the fire of some of Mr. Norris’s 
young contemporaries, who would charge 
it with a too easy surrender to old-time 
standards, a too facile adoption of old- 
time methods, The title suggests slip- 
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pered ease, indoor content, and class 
distinctions; it recalls the time when 
reading was a privilege, not a necessity, 
and writers spoke chiefly to a small 
circle of readers, | 

Now, it must be confessed that these 
essays do not deal with elemental pas- 
sions, burning questions, the turbulent 
contentions of contemporary business 
life; it must be confessed that they have 
the air of having been written in a 
library, and that they assume a consid- 
erable familiarity with books and history 
on the part of the reader. But shall 
there be no quiet places in the world, no 
ease of mood, no play of the mind, no 
charm of humor or grace of manner in 
modern writing? In order to be strong 
must we cease to be good company to 
our friends and agreeable persons to 
our generation? Mr. Crothers is, by 
reason of his quiet humor, his easy, 
restful touch, his fine idealism, a writer 
peculiarly adapted to speak to a restless 
time and to remind it that there were 
good things before our age, and that if 
wisdom is not to perish with us we must 
take time to ripen as well as to stir and 
storm through our allotted years. 

There is a fine flavor of intellectual 
good breeding about these papers; a 
pervading air of familiarity with the 
best intellectual society. They are in 
no sense imitative of the work of Charles 
Lamb or of that of Dr. Holmes, but they 
belong in the same field; they skillfully 
conceal the progression of thought under 
a discursive, loitering, intimate style. 
They are full of clear characterization, 
of keen comment on art and life, of 
well-poised judgments ;_ but these seri- 
ous qualities are penetrated by fresh, 
unforced, and subtle humor. Such 
chapter headings as ‘The Mission of 
Humor,” “ That History Should be 
Readable,” ‘* The Evolution of a Gentle- 
man,” “ The Cause of Wit in Others,” | 
are significant of Mr. Crothers’s interests. 
Still more distantly removed from 
the strife and tumult of the time are 
Mr. Aldrich’s delightful ‘ Ponkapog 
Papers.” Those who think that litera- . 
ture must always be “up and doing,” 
with the battle-ax of the reformer in 
one hand and a didactic volume in the 
other, will look askance at this slender 
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GILBERT K. CHESTERTON 
Author of “* Varied Types.”’ 


collection of miscellaneous essays, many 
of them on unimportant themes. To 
such persons the modest preface is com- 
mended, with a hint that it must not be 
taken too seriously; no one knows better 
than Mr. Aldrich that there is often 
more real art in a miniature than in a 
canvas of vast dimensions. ‘These short, 
unpretentious chapters are, as a matter of 
fact, much more closely related to liter- 
ature than many substantial volumes of 
essays. They are pervaded by the 
atmosphere which envelops good, sound, 
thoroughbred writing; they reveal the 
light touch, so elusive, so difficult to 
command, so unmistakable; they bear 
the mark of the artist. 

The chapters might be called the 
recreations or diversions of a man of 
letters ; so full are they of reminiscences 


of the library, so redolent of the best | 


literary associations. There are touches, 
too, of that gay, unforced, and quick- 
witted humor with which Mr. Aldrich 
has made the path of life a place to 


loiter in for his friends. There are 
critical’ comments full of literary feeling, 
there are quaint conceits, there are 
detached images and reflections, and 
there is a careful study of Herrick. 
There are some trifles in the volume, 
but it is, as a whole, so sane, so com- 
panionable, so well written, that one 
welcomes it as he welcomes a friend of 
rare quality who drops in, not for seri- 
ous discussion, but for a half-hour of 
light, vivacious chat about things of such 
inherent interest that even a casual ap- 


proach to them is not without. profit. 


The book bears the imprint of Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Mr. Aldrich writes like a man of let- 
ters; Mr. Chesterton like a journalist. 
The first is steeped in leisure and plays 
with his subjects; the second has his 
eye on his theme and the clock at the 
same time. This is not denying Mr. 
Chesterton’s literary insight and feeling ; 
it is saying that he is entirely modern 


and up to date. His mind is alert, keen, 
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quick to see the salient points and swift 
to define them, with a tendency to para- 
dox, but with-the gift of fresh and enter- 
taining statemépt. His study of Brown- 
ing was a direct, unconventional, and 
vivacious biography of a poet who has 
been so wrapped about with the fog of 
philosophical interpretation that he has 
almost disappeared from the view of 
plain people. It was refreshing to come 
upon a student and critic so unawed by 
the piles of dust through which he made 
his way to his subject. 

This young London journalist has a 
fresh voice and something definite to 
say. The collection of short essays 
recently published by Messrs. Dodd, 
Mead & Co., under the title ‘“ Varied 
Types,” deals with:a wide range of sub- 
jects, from Byron to Savonarola and from 
Charlotte Bronté to the German Em- 
peror. On all these subjects Mr. Ches- 
terton. has something suggestive and 
cogent to say and says it without waste 
of time; he eschews introductions of 


- every kind and takes his topic up at the 


very start. The third sentence in the 
book “throws down the glove” by de- 
claring that realistic biography insists on 
“ exactly those things in a man’s life of 
which the man himself is wholly uncon- 
scious: his exact class in society, the 
circumstances of his ancestry, the place 
of his present location ;” and then goes 
on to point out a quality in the work of 
the Brontés which has by no means 
escaped observation, but which is very 
vividly brought before the mind by Mr. 
Chesterton’s paradoxical way of putting 
it. ‘There is nothing final or conclusive 
about these papers; their method and 
brevity preclude the possibility of say- 
ing the last word. That is what Mr. 
Chesterton would not do if he could; 
his mission is to keep the ball rolling ; 
and he does, with great good humor, 
with high spirits, and in a most diverting 
fashion. 

Mr. Brander Matthews brings to the 
discussion of the drama thorough knowl- 
edge, notable good sense, and a familiar- 
ity with the craftsmanship both of the 
play and the stage which many students 
of the drama as a form of literature have 
conspicuously lacked. He has, more- 
over, the habit of simple and lucid state- 
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ment. His latest venture in this field is 
also his most important contribution to 
the literature of the subject. In “ The 
Development of the Drama,” issued by 
the Scribners, he set before himself the 
task of tracing, within the limits of a 
single volume, the evolution of the 
drama from its modest beginnings to 
present-day complexity ; excluding the 
almost numberless controversies which 
have enlivened every generation since 
Shakespeare’s, and confining himself to 
rapid narrative, to description, and to the 
kind of criticism involved in an intelli- 
gent elucidation of his subject. His 
deepest interest is in the drama as act- 
ing literature ; this is the keynote of his 
treatment; to this must be added his 
familiarity with the practical conditions 
under which the dramatist must present 
his work. The result is a very clear, 
well-planned and well-executed survey 
of the unfolding of the drama, with 
emphasis on craftsmanship in the widest 
sense of the word. The Greek, Roman, 
medizval, Spanish, French, and English 
drama, and the drama of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, pass in rapid 
survey before the mind of the reader, 
and the volume closes with a chapter 
on * The Future of the Drama.” 

The treatment is so direct, simple, 
and competent that it is interesting from 
beginning to end. No similar work 
covers the field so completely or pre- 
sents so much important information 
about the conditions under which plays 
have been presented in every age. This 
feature of the discussion is a distinct 
contribution to the literature of the sub- 
ject, and is of great value to the student 
of the drama, not only as related to the 
theater but as one of the greatest and 
most significant forms of literature. 

The reader who is looking for a wholly 
new view of things will not find it in 
Mr. Henry D. Sedgwick, Jr.’s, “ Essays 
on Great Writers” (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.); but he will find a fresh, unconven- 
tional, and somewhat iconoclastic treat- 
ment of some old matters and a spirited 
dash at some contemporary writers and 
methods. Mr. Sedgwick concerns him- 
self very little with the traditions and 
is not solicitous of the literary conven- 
tions; he writes with a free pen and in 
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-a mood which is often critical and 
always frank and communicative. The 
first impression of one who reads these 
discussions of the qualities of certain 
writers of rank is that the book is unlit- 
erary. This does not mean that it is 
lacking in the qualities which make the 
literary atmosphere, but that it is singu- 
larly free from the technical influences 
of the library. Very little account is 
taken of what other writers have thought 
-and said; Mr. Sedgwick is concerned 
solely with what he thinks and means 
to say. He gets at his subjects with no 
preliminaries, looks at them with a curi- 
osity which has slight reverence either 
for accepted opinion or for exclusively 
literary standards, and develops his own 
thought without delay and with entire 
informality. The result is a consider- 
able gain of freshness, many well-put 
judgments, and some one-sidedness and 
-over-confidence. 

The chapters on Scott and D’Annun- 
zio are typical of Mr. Sedgwick’s clear 
moral discernment and his catholicity of 
judgment. Being an bonest man, he 
loves Scott and sees no reason for con- 
_ cealing his feeling that Scott was a better 
writer for being a good man; for the 
same reason, the extraordinary sensitive- 
ness of the Italian novelist and dramatist 
to the magic of words, to the cadences 
of a delicate and fastidious diction, 
receives full justice at his hands without 
blinding him to the fact that D’Annunzio’s 
lack of moral insight tells heavily against 
his mastery of the deeper materials and 
finer structure of his art. What he says 
about Montaigne is sound and to the 
‘point, and no right-minded reader will 
object to the generous space which Lake 
George occupies in one of the essays. 
When one is taking a holiday with Mon- 
taigne, the lunch-basket and canoe are 
part of the day’s pleasure. When Mr. 
Sedgwick comes to Thackeray, he is 
somewhat too summary and does not 
Carry conviction; he is a little too off- 
hand with the greatest genius that has 
expressed itself in English fiction. In 
truth, Mr. Sedgwick is a little too sure 
of himself at several points; but he is, 
in the length and breadth of his discus- 
sion, so direct, sincere, and outspoken 
that one can forgive the excess and 
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condone the faults of such wholesome 


qualities. 

One of the most interesting records of 
the many’ Emerson celebrations last 
May is Mr. Edwin D. Mead’s interpre- 
tation of the poet, essayist, and philoso- 
pher, in a volume on “ The Influence of 
Emerson” (The Unitarian Publishing 
Company, Boston), in which Emerson’s 
work is presented, and the personality of 
the man as revealed in that work, under 
three heads—*‘ The Philosophy of Emer- 
son,” “ Emerson and Theodore Parker,” 
and “ Emerson and Carlyle.” This is 
a concrete way of developing three 
important aspects of Emerson’s inter- 
ests and work. ‘The discussion of his 
philosophy affords the opportunity of 
presenting his fundamental ideas, the 
study of his relations with Parker of 
presenting his attitude toward organized 
religion, and the study of his relations 
with Carlyle furnishes material for a 
significant contrast between two leading 
personalities in literature in the middle 
of the nineteenth century. Mr. Mead 
is an idealist of the most uncompromising 
sort. His comments are on high lines, 
though they sometimes lack definiteness, 
qualification, and shading. A profound 
admirer of Emerson, Mr. Mead interprets 


his work with the deepest sympathy, and 


often in glowing phrase. ‘“ The Influence 
of Emerson” is neither a definite nor 


final statement of Emerson’s place and 


work, but it is a very interesting and high- 
minded interpretation of a profoundly in- 
teresting and high-minded man of genius. 

The volume of literary essays by Mr. 


Mabie which the Outlook Company has: 


issued under the title of ‘“‘ Backgrounds 
of Literature ” contains seven studies of 
writers, mostly of the first rank, includ- 
ing Wordsworth, Emerson, Whitman, 
and Goethe. Special emphasis is laid, 
in the treatment of these writers, on the 
environment, both scenic and racial, of 
their work, and the endeavor has been 
made to point out the influence of this 
double environment on that work. This 
is, however, but part of the whole of the 
author’s endeavor, which has been to 
lay bare the characteristics and secrets 
of power in a group of writers who have 
deeply influenced the life and thought 
of the last century and a half, 
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PICTURE-WRITING 


A Shelf of Children’s Books 


ITH the oft-forgiven indul- 
gence practiced by modern 
mothers, the youngest chil- 

dren will be served before their elders, at 
the feast prepared for them by the many 
friends who vie with one another to meet 
their unappeasable appetite for stories. 
Long ago—at least so it seems now— 
we were made familiar with the graceful, 
lithe child figures drawn by Reginald 
Birch. The famous Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy owed no small share of his popu- 
larity to the artist, and—may we venture 
to say at this distance ?—the public suf- 
fered much from the vogue, so charm- 
ingly begun, of little boys in velvet suits 
and wide collars. ‘That his pencil has 
not lost its cunning, but has gained in 
breadth of treatment, may be seen in 
a new book by Robert W. Chambers, 
“ Orchard-Land.” (Harpers.) Printed 
in type easy for very young or very 


old eyes, there is nothing in the tone 


of ‘the story that suggests “talking 
down” to children. Peter and Gerald- 
ine came very naturally into complete 
understanding of outdoor land, and 
learned there the oldest song in the 
world, “ The Joy of Life.” They talked 


with the woodchuck, whom at first they 
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took for a bear! And he, to oblige 
them, offered to chatter his teeth. But 
Peter urged that if he chattered one 
tooth it would be quite sufficient. This 
led up to a most interesting talk about 
sights and sounds, and woodchuck life 
in -general. Other friends were the 
dragon-fly, the impudent blue jay, and 
the curious bat. The children grew 
wise and thoughtful of creatures, and 
had more and more fun every day, as 
all real children should have. 

From Orchard-Land we wander with 
Jimmy, in “ The Magic Forest,’ into a 
truly modern fairy story. Jimmy’s father 
and mother knew he walked in his sleep, 
but Jimmy did not know. So, once, 
when he was on a Pullman sleeping-car 
crossing the continent, he quietly walked 
off the train, and awoke after a while 
alone in a wild Western land. Having 
a firm belief in the fairies, Jimmy con- 
cluded that he had come into “ The 
Magic Forest” by theiraid; and so, when 
a band of Ojibway Indians came along 
the river in their canoes, he accepted his 
adoption among them as quite natural. 
Although only nine years old, he soon 
learned woodcraft, and he and the Indian 
boys and girls became fast friends. He 
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stayed several months in the Magic For- 
est, with the fur-traders, kindly treated, 
but obliged to share the work and hard- 
ships of the other boys, which developed 
him finely and cured him of his home 
habits. Mr. Stewart Edward White 
shows his knowledge of both outdoor 
and human nature in the delightful and 
novel scheme of his fairy tale. How 
Jimmy walked into his own home sur- 
roundings, and, finding no one believed 
that he had really been in fairyland, 
shut his experience up in his own mem- 
ory, is a skillful touch, for it indicates 
all the faith and all the curious reticence 
of childhood. Many marginal drawings 
are scattered through the pages, show- 
ing quaint Indian figures and utensils. 
It would be a queer boy who would not 
enjoy Jimmy’s adventures. The full-page 
colored plates are soft in tone and 
pleasing in effect. (Macmillan.) 

One turns to Mr. Thomas Nelson 
Page with the certainty of finding evi- 
dence of that subtle gift called style. 
His touching story, ‘*‘ Two Prisoners,” 
is entirely free from the morbid strain 
so apt to appear in any tale of childish 
suffering. (R.H. Russell.) Molly, the 
little cripple, left alone all day in her 
dreary, dark room, attended occasion- 
ally by Mrs. O’Meath, who, as all the 


tenement knew, was sometimes drunk, . 


is a pathetic figure enough. But the 
little ray of happiness that came into 
her life, and grew. into a flood of sun- 
shine of iove and joy, is so beautifully 
indicated by Mr. Page that the final 
impression left is one of pleasure. Far 
away from Molly’s window, at the back 
of a house on another street, hung a 
cage with a mocking-bird in it, whose 
notes could not reach the little girl’s 
ears. But from her own experience 
Molly understood why the caged bird 
drooped and ceased to sing.. When her 
happiness came, her one desire was to 
own the bird and let it fly. Very natu- 
rally, through the friendship of another 
child in happier circumstances, her wish 
was gratified. Soon after she had opened 
the cage of the bird and rejoiced in its 
glad flight away off to the open fields, 
her own cage was opened, and her long- 
ing little heart was free to enjoy the love 
_solong denied her. The dainty colored 
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plates are unusually attractive, with sub- 
dued tints and sweet child faces done 
by Virginia Keep. 

We enter a different circle among 
“The Children who Ran Away,” to whom 
Evelyn Sharp introduces us. These 


are of the vigorous, rugged English type, | 


a group of school boys and girls who 
race over the hills on paper-chases, 
climb walls and trees, wade brooks, and 


use the most distressing slang with it — 


all. One can feel the glow of their 
youthful strength, and enjoy the real 
nature shown in their childish moods 
and whimsical ideas, but why they should 
not be allowed to talk in ordinarily re- 
fined language one is at a loss to com- 
prehend. It is rather melodramatic, to 
begin with, to find a little boy and girl, 
left in the care of a good, commonplace 
woman, who decide to run away to a 
young lady of whom they have heard ru- 
mors “that she likes people that nobody 
else wants.”’ After some adventures they 
really find Miss Cecilia, and are taken 
in and cared for, sent to school, loved 
and petted. Prue, the little girl, is a 
regular tomboy, and finds companion- 
ship among the pupils of a neighboring 
boys’ school much more to her taste than 
are the other girls at Miss Cecilia’s, whom 
she describes variously as “awfully 
rum ” or * beastly,” and whom she enjoys 
“ rotting,’ whatever that exercise may 
be. Yet, apart from their “ langwidges,” 
these boys and girls have a jolly time, 
and are kept up to the sturdy, honest 
English ideals of honor and courage. 
A love story lurks in the background, 
and Miss Cecilia succeeds by kindly 
subterfuge in reconciling the obstreper- 
ous Prue to her guardian and Miss 


-Cecilia’s lover, the man from Patagonia. 


The pictures by Paul Meylan are quite 
photographic in effect and admirably 
suited to the story. (Macmillan.) 

In * The Golden Windows,” by Laura 
E. Richards, young and old meet, and 
each finds pleasure in these beautiful and 
ingenious fables. The first one is a 
pretty tale of a boy who feasted his eyes 
on a palace where, in the evening glow, 
he beheld shining its windows of clear 
gold and diamonds. On a holiday he 
walked over the hills until he reached 
the dazzling palace, to find it a farm- 
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RICHARDS 


Author of “‘ The Golden Windows.”’ 


house like his father’s, in which he was 
made welcome with homely kindness. 
The little girl of the house told him she 
too knew of a house with windows of 
gold, and at sunset pointed out to him his 
own home far away ablaze in the light. 
So when he again was at home and his 
father asked if he had learned anything 
that day, he said, ‘‘ Yes, I have learned 
our house has windows of gold and 
diamonds.” In this same sweet spirit 
are all these pretty fables woven, some 
to teach the children and some to make 
older people wise. Especially good for 
us who are grown up are the pithy 
parables of “The Prominent Man,” 
The Blind Mother,” “ Anybody,” and 
“The Scar.” Untidy little children 
should read “ The Pig Brother,” quite 
as effective as some of the ancient Moral 
Tales for Youthful Minds. Someofthe 
fables remind one of Mrs. Gatty’s Par- 
ables from Nature, and yet without the 
least shadow of imitation. There is an 


original touch in Mrs. Richards’s writing 
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that gives fresh pleasure in this volume. 
It is exquisitely illustrated by full-page 
plates, most delicately conceived and 
drawn. (Little, Brown & Co.) 

With the light, easy swing of a trained 
writer of verse, Charlton M. Lewis 
carries us along in his narrative poem, 
“Gawayne and the Green Knight.” 
A pretty tale of the Round ‘Table, 
amusingly diversified by surprising bits 
of modern humor or phrase, it rises fre- 
quently to noticeable beauty of thought, 
always simple in expression. When, in 
answer to the boastful challenge of the 
stranger Knight whose features were 
lighted “with a bright green smile,” 
Gawayne lifted the ax to strike the blow 
agreed upon, it is, to say the least, as- 
tonishing to read this passage : 

And now,” 
Said he to Gawayne, “‘wheresoe’er youchoose 
To — your blow, strike on; I'll not re- 
use ; 
Head, shoulders, chest, or waist, I little reck: 


Where shall it be?” Quoth Gawayne, “ In 
the neck !” 
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After the blow the head dropped off and 
the thick, hot blood gushed forth like a 
flood of *‘ créme de menthe”’\ Yet with this 
delightful fooling there is much more in 


the poem of real beauty and true senti- 


ment. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
Behind all the play lies the purpose 
of the fairy guardians of sweet Elfinhart 
to test the man of her choice. That 
Gawayne is proved and found worthy is 
as it should be, and the writer, having 
taken him successfully through his trials, 
each with its surprising little modern 
touch, leaves him behind the veil, 
‘‘ whose sacred shelter their two hearts 
enshrined ” when Gawayne and Elfin- 
hart were blest ie 
“As none may be, save they who have con- 
fessed 
Allegiance to that mighty spirit’s law, 
And trod his holy ground with reverent awe.” 
“The Adventures of Dorothy,” by 
Jocelyn Lewis, is the history of a mis- 
chievous, unconscious little girl who gets 
into all sorts of scrapes, just because 
she has not been in this world very long, 
and she as to find out about it. Her 
courage, good temper, and absolutely 
exasperating faculty for doing surprising 
things that no one would dream. of 
warning her against, keep the grown-up 
reader in a prolonged state of delight; 
while a child will respond immediately 
to the challenge Dorothy flings down to 
every one. Another thing that will ap- 
peal strongly to the mature reader is the 
inherent refinement that pervades the 
simple little story. The pictures by 
Seymour M. Stone show Dorothy in 
action, all over the farm, where she 
sought and found adventures, perhaps 
more thrilling to her Aunt Sarah than 
to herself. (The Outlook Company.) 
In “Two Little Savages” Ernest 
Thompson Seton mingles with his de- 
tailed knowledge of woodcraft his own 
interpretation of human nature; and we 
have more confidence in him as a forest 
guide than as delineator of character. 
The boys he really likes are convincing ; 
the others are not to be relied on. Yan 


was born with a craving for wild life, 
and as his parents were narrow, pious 
folk given to quoting the Bible, he was 
harshly forbidden to indulge his long- 
Consequently he disobeyed and 


ings. 


was happy ever after. 
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With this human 
element left behind, Mr. Seton weaves 
a delightful story of wood-lore, full . 
of exactly the sort of information all 
natural boys absorb without an effort. 
Taking this book and studying the 
simple sketches outlined in the mar- 
gins, they can build Indian camps and 
revel in savage customs, and jabber the 
comical jargon they regard as Indian 
talk to their heart’s content. That the 
example of the “Two Little Savages” 
has already been eagerly followed, since 
the story first came out, is certain. 
Now, with all the accessories of number- 
less illustrations and attractive print, it 
will be absolutely read to pieces. (Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co.) 

Two books with something more in 
common than their titles are ‘“ The 
Goldenrod Fairy Book” (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.) and “ The Outlook Fairy Book” 
(The Outlook Company). The first, a 
group of tales selected and translated 
by Esther Singleton, riots in colored 
decorations. Every page has margins 
filled with upright branches of golden- 
rod, in which are tangled fairies and 
strange creatures, varying in tint from 
pale green to the strongest orange. 
The effect is somewhat bewildering. 
The colored plates are original and strik- 
ing in design. Strong winged fairies 
dash across the fly-leaves, and the book 
is bound in dark blue enlivened by gold 
and colors. In all, it certainly must 
attract a child’s eye. In a pleasant 
preface we are told that all the stories 
have been tested by time in far coun- 
tries, the compiler trying only to retain 
in the translation the quaint language 
and simplicity of the original. ‘“ The 
Outlook Fairy Book,” edited by Laura 
Winnington, is made up of a tried group 


of fairy tales from many languages. 


The pictures by J. Conacher are many, 
especially suited to the style of the 
book. Among the score and more of 
stories we note the beloved Sleeping 
Beauty, Puss in Boots, Hansel and 
Gretel, and Goldielocks. Some of those 
classic bits of verse that should be 
interwoven with the thoughts of a child 
before he is conscious of taste are here, 
from “The Tempest” and “ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” 


From a Copley Print, copyright, 1898, by Curtis & Cameron. 
THE ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPT 


New Editions and Holiday Books 


Copyright, 1896, by John W. Alexander. 


O speak of holiday books, nowa- 
days, is really to use a misnomer. 
It is true that publishers, to a 
large extent, present their most attractive 
wares to the public between September 
first and January first, as the fashion has 
greatly changed in what used to be termed 
gift-books. Books of permanent value 
and interest are now sought for by the 
publishers, and the autumn seems the 
best time to issue these. ‘This season’s 
books are no exception to the general 
rule; in fact, fewer than ever gift-books, 
strictly speaking, have come forth. One 
may note, in passing, that some valuable 
reprints of standard books are now in 
process of publication, notably two new 
editions of Lamb, one of Thackeray, 
and a new edition of Matthew Arnold. 
Of the former one need only state that 
Lamb is in danger of being over-edited, 
and Thackeray of being over-published. 
Mr. E. V. Lucas has added to our knowl- 
edge of Lamb, it is true, but hardly suffi- 
ciently to make a hue and cry over; 
while Mr. Macdonald, in his desire to 
outdo his rival editor, has given us some 
writings not by Lamb at all. 
The ‘ Works ” 


have been issued by the Macmillan 
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of Matthew Arnold. 


Company, uniform with their edition of 
Lamb, Pater, FitzGerald, ‘Tennyson, and 
Kingsley; the paper and type being 
all that one need have for a fine library 
book. Although only four volumes are 
issued, it is interesting to note that Mr. 
Arnold’s contributions to the “ Pall Mall 
Gazette ” are included for the first time, 
and are a distinctive addition to our 
critical literature. ‘The binding, of a 
mixture of silk and linen, is all that can 
be desired. 

The Outlook has already commented 
on the new edition of Richard Jefferies’s 
“Wild Life in a Southern County,” 
which bears the imprint of Messrs. Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston, who have taken 
the liberty of substituting for the orig- 
inal name ‘An English Village,” which 
will douotless attract a greater number 
of American readers. ‘The book is well . 


_printed and contains twenty-five pictures 


of natural and rural life in the country 
which Jefferies describes, taken by Mr. 
Clifton Johnson, whose skill with the 
camera is exceptional. 

Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, have set a high mark for them- 
selves in their editions of Stevenson, 
Stockton, Tolstoy, and other standard 
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or popular writers; but they have never 
done better work than in the new edition 
of the novels and stories of Ivan Tur- 
génieff, which have been newly trans- 
lated from the Russian by Miss Isabel 
F. Hapgood, and are to be complete in 
fifteen volumes, of which four have 
been published. The paper is of light 
weight with deckel edge, and the vol- 
umes are bound in brown sateen. The 
first volume contains a portrait of Tur- 
génieff as frontispiece, printed on Japan 
paper. Each volume will present a 
frontispiece printed in the same manner, 


from drawings especially made for the . 


edition by a group of artists. 

“ Little Rivers,” that delightful book 
of outdoor idleness from the pen of Dr. 
van Dyke, appears witha new series of 
illustrations, this time from the brush of 
F. V. Du Mond, and his conceptions 
are in excellent keeping with the spirit 
of the text. (Scribners.) 

Who has not read “‘ Mrs. Wiggs ” and 
who has not read “ Lovey Mary”? If 
there are any still without the stimulus 
of these books, they may now gain a 
double stimulus by taking advantage of 
a new and charming illustrated edition. 
These little stories have done good and 
will continue to do good. (The Century 
Company.) 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
have followed their admirable custom of 
illustrating John Fiske’s works and 
publishing one of them on successive 
Christmases by putting forth this year 
“The Dutch and Quaker Colonies in 
America.” As, in almost every instance, 
the illustrations are taken from historic 
originals, we have something more than 


a mere édition de luxe, or an appropriate — 


gift-book; the illustrated edition is 
worthy of a place in the library of any 
serious student of history. The illus- 
trations have also been signally well 
chosen. They really illustrate; they 
emphasize persons, scenes, incidents. 
To Mr. Mumford’s valuable volume 
on “ Oriental Rugs” and to Mr. Holt’s 
hardly less valuable one on “ Rugs Ori- 
ental and Occidental” must be added, 
in the library of rug-collectors, Mr. EIl- 
wanger’s charming book on “ The Ori- 
ental Rug.” This volume, smaller than 
the above named, has a somewhat dif- 
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ferent scope.. It is not so much a book 
of reference as they are, but it seems to 
comprise more poetry in the description. 
Mr. Ellwanger’s style is as attractive as 
his text is informative. He considers 
not only the rug, but the Eastern carpet, 
saddle-back mats, and pillows. The 
work is illustrated with many colored 
plates of characteristic specimens, and 
will find special appreciation among 
those who wish some smaller and sim- 
pler book than the works of Messrs. Mum- 
ford and Holt. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
So far as we know, the most sumptuous 
and perhaps the most significant publi- 
cation this year among books of art is 
the large folio which Messrs. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, have just 
issued, describing the work of the Ameri- 
can portrait-painter, John S. Sargent, 
R.A., one who, more than any other, 
has depicted modern American nervous 
temperament. We see this strikingly in 
a recent portrait which has justly won 
popularity, the portrait of President 
Roosevelt, in which we mark a distinct- 
ively American quality, a vital and virile 
energy in the figure, head, eye, pose. 
We see another national tendency in the 
portrait of Mrs. Hunter; an English 
quality, a suggestion of vigor, courage, 
fresh air, exercise. In the portrait of 
Madame Gautreau we note a French 
quality, a fineness, precision, decision, 
and, above all, that indefinite and fas- 
cinating quality to which we apply the 


adjective “chic.” Could Velasquez him- 


self have given us anything any more 
ideally Spanish than Carmencita’s por- 
trait, worthily the frontispiece to the 
book ? 

But these are national qualities. Mr. 
Sargent is really at his best in the subtler 
delineation of personal qualities. He 
intends that we shall pass beyond the 
mere picture,and we do. He is observ- 
ant and vigilant, as a great artist must 
be, but he represents something more 
than observation, something more than 
perception; he hasinsight. In her pref- 
atory note Mrs. Meynell seems to us to 
have hit upon the main reason of Mr. 
Sargent’s success in portraiture when 
she says that a painter’s perception of 
the character. of his sitter is an essential 
part of his work. It is, we should say, 
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the soul of the work. Drawing and con- 
struction and brush work and color are 
each in their way notable in Mr. Sargent’s 
canvases, but not so notable as to make 
him stand out from other artists in any 
of these departments as marvelously as 
did Rembrandt in chiaroscuro, or as 
Giorgione didin color. In Mr. Sargent’s 
case we feel that all technical processes 
are merely steps to an end—the interpre- 
tation of the mind, the interpretation of 
character. It is this insight in portrait- 
ure which has made of some painters 
not merely masters of line or of color, 
but psychologists; men who go beneath 
the surface, and sometimes deep beneath 
the surface, and who can paint the mind 
as well as the body. It would be idle 
to contend that any one could match 
Velasquez in this, but if, in our own 
time, an artist has approached him ina 
striking degree, we may take satisfaction 
in the fact that he is an American, the 
subject of this notice. The plates which 
illustrate Mr. Sargent’s work have evi- 
dently been executed with great care, 
and the whole book, text and pictures, 
is one which worthily commemorates 
Mr. Sargent’s achievements up to date. 
It may not be accepted, however, as the 
definitive estimate of that work. For 
that we need an ampler text and the 
inclusion of some _ additional plates, 
including the portraits of Mr. Carter, 
Mr. Chase, Mr. Widener. 


To Mr. Mabie’s imaginative interpre- . 


tation of the unfolding of a man’s spirit 
in intimate relation with nature through 
the four critical experiences of the dis- 
covery of the world to the senses, the 
revelation of it to the imagination, the 


fruition of it in experience, and the final | 


ripening of the man as the result of life- 
long obedience and insight, in the small 
quarto “In Arcady,” Mr. Will H. Low 
has contributed four full-page figure 
illustrations, and Mr. Charles L. Hinton 
a group of border decorations and head 
and tail pieces. The volume bears the 
imprint of Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., 
and recalls in general appearance “A 
Child of Nature ” and “ The Forest of 
Arden,” which preceded it and which 
bear the imprint of the same publishers. 

Among the most attractive books of 
the season must be placed Mr. Thomas 
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Okey’s “ Venice and its Story,” the first 
part of which gives the background of 
Venetian history rapidly and in a con- 
densed form, while the second part de- 
scribes the city in twenty subdivisions, 
arranged, Mr. Okey tells us, ‘‘ rather in 
regard to their relative historical and artis- 
tic importance than to strict topograph- 
ical considerations, although these have 
not been lost sight of.” The volume is the 
fruit of a residence and study of Venice 
extending over twenty years, and reveals, 
not only in its historical treatment, but 
in the feeling for the beauty of the city 
and the knowledge of the details of its 
picturesque side, the fullness of the 
writer’s knowledge of his subject. No 
small part of the value of the book re- 
sides in the well-printed illustrations, of 
which fifty are in colors, fifty in black 
and white, with twelve reproductions 
from well-known writers of the _best- 
known Venetian painters. No book can 
do adequate justice toa city upon which 
Ruskin lavished all the resources of his 
rich vocabulary; the charm of which 
has been felt, without being perfectly 
conveyed, by a group of writers of fine 
quality; the picturesque aspects of which 
have many times been painted since 
Canaletto’s admirable canvases were 
finished ; but Mr. Okey’s volume, by 
reason of the arrangement of its text and 
of the admirable quality of its colored 
and black and white illustrative work, 
goes a long way toward making Venice 
vivid and real to the imagination. (Mac-: 
millan.) 

Mrs. Elizabeth W. Champney has 
completed her series of books on the 
French Chateaux by the publication of a 
handsome volume on “ Romance of the 
Bourbon Chateaux”? (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York). The scheme of the 
book is identical with that worked out 
in the “ Romance of the Feudal Cha- 
teaux ” and “ Romance of the Renais- 
sance Chateaux,” which is to localize an 
agreeable present-day romance, with suf- 
ficient story-interest and a good deal of 
entertaining narrative, within the walls 
of the chateaux, bringing out the histori- 
cal background of architecture, of his- 
tory, and of personal association more 
effectively by a touch of contemporary 
association. Versailles, as pre-eminently 
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the chateau of the Bourbon family, forms 
the background of a considerable part 
of the volume and is described with 
affectionate intimacy; for Mrs. Champ- 
ney knows the parks, the galleries, and 
all the points of interest at Versailles 
with the greatest thoroughness. In this 
volume, as in its predecessors, she has 
succeeded in introducing something of 
the atmosphere of the time about which 
she writes; and as in the earlier vol- 
umes she made her readers see the 
landscape of Brittany and Normandy, 
and later of the beautiful country of the 
Loire, so in this volume she makes the 
parks of Versailles and the forests about 
the other chateaux associated with the 
Bourbon family very real and near. The 
_book has marked story-interest. 

John Dickinson’s “ Letters from a 
Farmer in Pennsylvania to the Inhabit- 
ants of the British Colony” had much 
to do with the making of American his- 
tory. At first printed anonymously in 
a Pennsylvania paper, they were reprint- 
ed over and over again in Boston and 
New York, and soon also in England, 
Ireland, and France. Their clarity, 
their appeal to reason and common 
sense, and their sound political and 
financial philosophy strengthened the 
hands of patriots at home, and, as Mr. 
R. T. H. Halsey in his entirely adequate 
Introduction shows, gained many friends 
for the colonies in England itself. The 
Letters form an American political clas- 
sic and well deserve the advantage of 
_ being again reprinted for reading of our 
age in this fit and worthy form. Col- 
lectors and historical students will appre- 
ciate the extreme care with which Mr. 
Halsey has edited the work. ‘The typo- 
graphical dress—presswork, choice of 
paper and type, and style of bindiag— 
has been pronounced by experts to be 
unsurpassed by any similar reproduc- 
tions. (The Outlook Company.) 

The Countess of Warwick is not only 
a beautiful but a clever woman. To see 
the Countess’s beauty one has only. to 
glance at the exquisite frontispiece to 
‘Warwick Castle and its Earls;’ to 
appreciate her cleverness one has but 
to read the text. In truth, we have seen 
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but few books which so happily combine 
in description the purely popular and 
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the really instructive. There are many 
and charming illustrations to keep our 
attention fastened to the text, even if 
Lady Warwick’s vivacious text itself did 
not do so. The work has much more 
than mere charm, whether in picture or 
in print. It has some informative value 
for the student of English history. A 
description of the Saxon Earls consti- 
tutes the first part of the work; the next 
part consists of the house of Beauchamp ; 
the next, the houses of Neville and 
Plantagenet; the next, the house of 
Dudley ; the next, the house of Rich; 
the next, the house of Greville. The 
present Earl belongs to the Greville 
family. He and his wife are justified 
in feeling that their castle is not only a 
personal possession; it is a national 
possession. As to those who have been 
masters in the castle, it is significant of 
our more democratic times that the pres- 
ent mistress can say, “ No Earl of War- 
wick could be a king-maker nowadays, 
though he had more than a king-maker’s 
energy and genius; nor will any Earl 
of Warwick ever again behead a royal 
favorite. . . . We are also free from the 
later conception of an Earl who could 
only maintain his dignity by holding the 
multitude at arm’s length. . . . One is 
in touch with life at more points. There 
is an opening for the exercise of broader 
sympathies. . . . Moreover, the modern 
conditions are such that women are no 
longer deterred from bearing their share 
in the work that waits to be done for 
the amelioration of the world.... 
What pleasure can be greater than that 
of being active in the promotion of 
causes that one has at heart? I, at any 
rate, have felt this pleasure keenly.” 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.) 3 

Mr. Gibson’s latest volume, “ Eighty 
Drawings, including ‘ The Weaker Sex,’”’ 
which includes eighty drawings of types 
of women, isa more attractive book than 
some of its predecessors. The drawings 
of arms and legs are less wooden than 
has been the case in some of Mr. Gib- 
son’s otherwise very artistic endeavors 
in previous volumes and years. His 
endeavors are all of them clever, how- 
ever, and none of his imitators seem to 
have attained that caustic, pungent 
touch which is necessary to American 
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satire whether exercised by pen or pen- 
cil. (Scribners.) 
Mrs. Dodd, well known to all travel- 


ers in northern France as the author. of . 


‘“ Three Normandy Inns,” has now pub- 
lished a sumptuous .work called ‘In 
the Palaces of the Sultan,” which, by 
its excellent paper, print, binding, 
and wealth of interesting illustration, 
will take place among Christmas gift- 
books. She has enjoyed unusual oppor- 
tunities of seeing that monarch, since, as 
the guest of General Horace Porter, 
American Ambassador at Paris, she, 
together with General Porter and his 
party, was recently received at the Sub- 
lime Porte, dined with the Sultan, and 
was personally conducted through his 
immense private domain Mrs. °Dodd 
describes these palaces for us in a very 
graphic and vivid manner, and gives to 
us much incidental information as to 
Turkish political life. Asa serious con- 
tribution, however, to the knowledge of 
that life from the inside, the work can 
hardly pretend to high rank. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) 

Gustav Kobbé, the well-known musical 
and dramatic critic, has given us a pleas- 
ing volume entitled “Famous Actors 
and Actresses and Their Homes,” with 
numerous illustrations in half-tone. This 
volume combines a discriminating appre- 
ciation of the work of the people about 
whom he writes, together with a distinct- 
ive literary style. (Little, Brown & Co.) 

Who could write better and more 
sympathetically of “Old Quebec,” the 
fortress of New France, than Sir Gilbert 
Parker? ‘The book, which has already 
been reviewed in The Outlook, contains 
many illustrations of a superior excel- 
lence. (The Macmillan Company.) 

In “Hill Towns of Italy” E. R. 
Williams, Jr., discourses pleasantly about 
his journey through Central Italy, as 
though no one else had ever been there, 
and forgets that Hare, Symonds, Blash- 
field, and many others have described 
the same towns with accuracy and dis- 
crimination. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

“World’s Children,” by Mortimer 
Menpes, has for an accompaniment a 
text by Dorothy Menpes. Within this 
book are described twenty-four children 
from as many lands. The pictures are 
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colored, and drawn with that charm 
which characterized Mr. Menpes’s other 
work, (Macmillan.) 

‘‘ Stately Homes in America from the 
Colonial Times to the Present Day,” by ~ 
Desmond and Cooley, fully illustrated 
by photogravures, recalls to memory 
the fact that even this country, with its 
brief history, can show houses which 
have taste, elegance, and architectural 
beauty quite equal to those of other 


_countries built during the same period. 
We have little historic background, how- 


ever, to make them notable. (Appleton.) 
Rossetti’s ‘‘ Poems,” in two volumes, 
with illustrations by himself, and edited 
by E. L. Carey, is a sumptuous edition 
of his works, (Putnams.) | 
“ Wood-Carving Design and Work- 


‘manship,” by George Jack, is a volume 


of great utility to amateurs in an inter- 
esting art which has been a source of 
pleasant occupation to thousands who 
have had no desire to practice wood- 
carving asa business. The volume isone 
in an excellent series of technical hand- 


books which aim to set up the standard 


of quality in those crafts which had design 
as the basis of their art. (Appleton.) 

Nothing could be handsomer in form 
than the finely printed and illustrated 
quarto on “ Old London Silver,” by Mon- 
tague Howard. Naturally, the demand 
for such a book is limited, but, on the 
other hand, those who want to know 
about the distinguishing marks of Eng- 
lish plate, and the relative value of the 
products of many famous London silver- 
smiths, wish to have the information and 
illustration made elegant and agreeable 
to the eye, as is fitting to the subject 
treated. There are in all some two 
hundred reproductions of specimens of 
the silversmith’s art, together with an 
immense number of reproductions of 
makers’ marks. Mr. Howard writes for 
the amateur, and has avoided technical 
phrases. When used, they are carefully 
explained. Many people, for instance, 
may be ignorant of the fact that in 
England the terms silversmith and gold- 
smith are practically synonymous, and 
that the word “ plate,” so far from mean- 
ing what we call plated articles, is used 
to describe either gold or silver manu- 
factures. (Scribners.) 
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HE fiction of the autumn is, as a 
whole, conspicuously deficient in 
originality, freshness, and power. 

Many of the stories recently put into the 
hands of American readers have not 
lacked certain elements of interest and 
promise, but they have been crude in 
construction and raw in style. There 
are three or four young novelists now 
writing who are not without signifi- 
cant gifts, but they are pushing their 
faculties too fast and too far; their work 
is manifestly unripe. The temptation 
to write stories before the material has 
been mastered and the story taken form 


in the imagination is very great, and 


those who yield to it are not always 
mercenary; they are often eager for 
self-expression; they feel the pressure 
of an impulse which has defined itself 
before knowledge of life or skill of hand 
has. been acquired. There are others, 
however, to whom writing is entirely a 
matter of business, and whose chief 
anxiety is to catch the wind of popular 
favor from whatever quarter it sets and 
turn every contemporary mood or inci- 
dent to immediate profit. Of these 
worthless books, written for the market 
in precisely the same spirit in which pig 
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iron is manufactured or potatoes raised, 
there are far too many in every season: 
in this season they almost bury the sound, 
fresh, genuine pieces of fiction out of 
sight. 

In this mass of dead mediocrity it is 
a pleasure to come upon so sweet and 
human a tale as “ The Little Shepherd 
of Kingdom Come” (Scribners). It is 
not a great novel, but it rings true; the 
breath of nature is in it and the touch 
of life is in it. It isa very simple story; 
that is one of its good points. It makes 
no pretension to psychological insight 
or deep-going analysis of character; that 
is another. It is a straightforward, warm- 
hearted, delightfully told story of a waif 
in the Kentucky mountains whose boy- 
hood is spent among “our contemporary 
ancestors,” as Dr. Frost calls them; 
who drifts down in the Blue Grass coun- 
try, meets his opportunity and recog- 
nizes it; is swept into the Civil War, and 
comes out to find himself at the begin- 


ning of his career, but with an immense 


capital in the love of a spirited and 

devoted woman and in his own character 

and ability. It is an indigenous story, 

and, although an unblushing romance, 

has an air of reality about it. Mr. Fox 
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JOHN FOX, Jr. 
; Author,of ‘‘ The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come.”’ - 


may not know his mountains any better 
than does Miss Murfree, but he has the 
faculty of bringing them nearer to his 
readers. This latest book from his hand 
is distinctly his best, and it is as dis- 
tinctly one of the most uncommercial, 


sincere, warm-hearted, and captivating 
844. 


stories that has appeared for many a 
day. | 

“Colonel Carter’s Christmas,” which 
also bears the Scribner imprint, is a 
Southern story of another sort; it takes 
the reader back of Kentucky into Vir- 
ginia, where the roots of all that is best 
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STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


Author of **‘ The Forest.” 


in the old border State are supposed to 
be buried; and it is another study of 
the old-fashioned gentleman whose busi- 
ness sagacity is of the dullest but whose 
sense of personal honor is of the keen- 
est; whose standards are as free from 
the commercial taint as his spirit is 


free from the weight of commercial re- 
sponsibility ; a real creation, whose fail- 
ings are but the shadows of his virtues. 
The story is short and packed with 
old-fashioned Christmas cheer. It is, 
in fact, a Christmas tale of the kind 


beloved by our fathers, but there is 
845 
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ELIZABETH CHERRY WALTZ 
Author of “ Pa Gladden.” 


nothing hackneyed or stale about it. 
The. good old Christmas motive is devel- 
oped again amid the old-time odors of 
the Christmas feast, but the story is told 
with a new setting and with Mr. Smith’s 
characteristic vitality. 

In both these stories there are por- 
traits of men whose personal and social 


standards stamp them pre-eminently as 
846 


gentlemen; men, that is, who have 
acquired that courtesy of high-minded- 
ness which gives to manners a touch of 
distinction. To this kind of portraiture, 
the classic examples of which are Don 
Quixote, Sir.Roger de Coverley, Henry 
Esmond, and Colonel Newcome, Mr. 
Crawford made a fresh contribution in 
his study of the poor but sensitive Count 
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KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 


Author of ‘* Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm.” 


in “ The Cigarette-Maker’s Romance,’ 
and he has made another in his latest 
story, ‘The Heart of Rome” (Mac- 
millan); a tale of marked interest, with 
a background of Roman structure and 
incident which have the rare element of 
novelty ; and, in point of style, ranking 
with the best of Mr. Crawford’s work. 
The plot turns on a difficult situation-— 


the imprisonment for the night, in the 
vaults of an old palace, of a daughter 
of the house and a young archeologist 
and engineer. Such a situation requires 
delicate handling, especially in the cir- 
cumstances in which this Roman girl is 
placed, and Mr. Crawford has not only 
gathered all the threads of the compli- 


cation and kept them taut, but has inter- 
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WARWICK DEEFEPING 


Author of ‘“‘ Uther and Igraine.’’ 


preted his chief figures with such sym- 
pathy and insight, as well as with such 
delicacy of feeling and refinement of 
touch, as to give us a new portraiture of 
the kind of man whose sense of honor 
invests him with the truest romance and 
the most wholesome idealism. So many 
novels pull men down and make women 
cheap and common that it is a pleasure 
to read a story which heightens the 
valuation of human nature. 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, as we must 
how call the creator of the Sherlock 
Holmes tradition, has written a series 
of stirring experiences in “ The Adven- 
tures of Gerard” (McClure, Phillips 
& Co.), and added a new character to 
the gallery of portraits in modern fic- 
tion. Conan Doyle always does his work 
well, even when he is dealing with what 
appears to be purely popular material. 


‘© Micah Clarke” and “ The White Com- 
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pany ” disclosed the seriousness of his 
endeavor to give fiction solidity and semi- 
historical value. Familiarity with the 
personal records of the Napoleonic era 
has enabled him to sketch in Gerard the 
soldier of fortune who followed the Em- 
peror over half of Europe, and whose 
life in camp and on the march has fash- 


ioned a distinct type of man, bold alike 


in fact and in fiction, boastful, unmoral, 
gifted with a pictorial imagination which 
invests his own exploits with the audac- 
ity of his great commander’s genius, and 
ready on slight provocation to tell the 
amazing story of his career with high re- 
gard to dramatic effectiveness and inno- 
cent disregard of fact. The stories lack 
the buoyant and spontaneous inventive- 
ness of the master of the fiction of adven- 
ture, Dumas the great; they are not as 
well told as the Sherlock Holmes tales, 
but they are very entertaining. | 
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When Mr. David Gray published : 


Gallops,”’ everybody who loved a horse 
and knew a good story rejoiced that two. 


interesting qualities had met in a young 
writer, and that a story-teller who: was 


clean, clever, fresh, and entertaining had- 
appeared again among the ranks of the’ 
journalists. ‘The stories were not epoch- 


making, but they were lifelike, full 
of brightness, and genuinely amusing. 
Gallops which comes like its pred- 
ecessor from the Century Company, is a 
collection of very taking tales, told with 
spirit and with unflagging interest from 
first to last. ‘They have an out-of-doors 
atmosphere, and, although they deal 
_ largely with horses, there is very little of 
the stable in them. They are light in 
treatment, gay in mood, and particularly 
to be commended to jaded readers of 


the beginning-of-the-century novel, with | 
its genius for stating a problem and its 


incapacity to solve it, its strenuous fail- 


ure to be powerful, and its success in ~ 


leaving a bad taste in the mouth.’ Mr. 
Gray has no lessons to enforce, and is 
content to be what nature or training 
have made him, a spirited, vivacious, and 
delightful story-teller. 

Mr. Howells has never disclosed the 
delicacy and refinement of his art more 
clearly than in his latest novel, “ Letters 


Home,” which bears the Harpers’ im-— 


print. The experiment of telling a story 
by correspondence iS always perilous. 
In hands less sensitive and sure than 
_Mr. Howells’s another failure would 
have been inevitable; instead of dis- 
aster, however, he has made a distinct 
addition to the half-dozen stories in the 
long list of his novels which will remain 
as the most genuine records of his rare 
talent and his charm of manner. This 
new story has not the power of “ The 
Rise of Silas Lapham” or of “ A Haz- 
ard of New Fortunes,” in which Mr. 
Howells reached the high-water mark of 
his achievement; it belongs rather with 
his lighter studies of character and man- 
ners. It is a minute comparative study 
of American manners as disclosed by a 
little group of people in New York, 
among whom there are Boston, Western, 
and metropolitan types. The art of the 
story is found in the skill with which 
the writers of the letters not only tell 
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the story but-draw ‘their own portraits. 
The digressions and delays incident to 
narration’ by letter are evaded without 
apparent effort, and letter follows letter 
as deftly and consecutively as successive 
chapters flow together in one stream of 
narration. There arelittle plot and very 
little ‘incident, but there are charming 
humor, delicate discrimination, and a 
use of English which gives the reader 
the delight of feeling that he is in the 
presence of an artist. 

Not less. conscientious but far less 
direct and simple is the art with which 
Mrs. Wharton has described, defined, 
and worked out an ethical problem in 
“Sanctuary,” which bears the Scribner 
imprint. ‘The work of this accomplished 
writer bears witness on every page to 
the scrupulous and studious selection of 
the one word ‘upon which she has set 
her heart, to the fullness of her culture 
in certain fields, to the refinement and 
subtlety of her mind, and to her deep 
interest in the psychology of action. 
She is concerned not so much with action 
as with the mental and moral processes 
which it reveals; she cares less for the 
dramatic interest than for the psycholog- 
ical interest. Her work does not deal with 
the primary forces of life acting directly 
and powerfully, but with these forces as 
they are deflected, modified, checked, by 
the manifold influences of a highly devel- 
oped nature. In one or two stories there 
has been the throb and pressure of pas- 
sion beating against the barriers of law 
or custom with something approaching 
tragic intensity; but, as a rule, Mrs. 
Wharton’s stories have been highly so- 
phisticated studies of men and women 
of complex rather than powerful natures, 
and she has been content to state her 
problem rather than to solve it. 

In “‘ Sanctuary,” however, she has not 
only defined her problem but solved 
it. The problem is novel in fiction and 
fundamental in character, and is worked 
out with genuine insight and feeling. 
It must be added that the conception of 
love which is developed in the working 
out of the problem on the part of the 
mother is not only noble in itself but in 
its statement. The story element is 
slight, but the interest is sustained. 
The style exchanges at times the charm 
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of the distinctively artistic feeling for | 
the greater definiteness-of psychological 


statement, and always to the disadvantage 
of the story as a piece of literature. 
There are no character studies so vivid, 
so lifelike, so full of revelation, as those 
which have been made by the masters 
of fiction; but they have always been 
stated in terms of literature. 

When the chapters which make up 
Mr. White’s * The Forest ”’ were appear- 
ing in The Outlook, their fresh feeling 
for nature, their vivid and vivacious 
style, and the charm of the narrative 
gave a new kind of enjoyment to many 
readers. Now that these delightful chap- 
ters have been issued in book form by 
the Outlook Company, their unique 
quality is more definitely revealed and 


_ more deeply felt. ‘* The Forest ”’ is not, 


strictly speaking, a novel; but it has all 
the interest of fiction plus a sense of 
reality which is conveyed by a recital of 
actual experiences. The narrative is 
connected, it is full of movement and 
incident, there are distinctly drawn char- 
acters in it, and it has a background of 
great beauty. The mystery of the woods 
pervades it from beginning to end, and 
its transcriptions of remote and lonely 
landscapes are peculiarly refreshing to 
those who are shut up in cities or are in 
the habit of reading the novels of the 
day. The happy blending of keen ob- 
servation, of stirring incident, of studies 
in elemental character, and of vivid 
description of habit and life in the forests 
of the far north, gives this volume a wood- 
land flavor quite its own and suggests a 
new kind of writing about nature. The 
illustrations in color seem part of the 
text, so entirely do they express the 
spirit of the book. 

Kate Douglas Wiggin has her most 
formidable competitor in the author of 
“The Birds’ Christmas Carol” and the 
three sprightly and witty reports of 
Penelope’s journeyings, which seemed to 
epitomize the American quickness of per- 
ception, aptness of statement, and alacrity 
in making the most and the best of every 
situation. There are always those who 
believe that you never can “strike 
twelve” twice. Mrs. Riggs has dis- 
posed of this musty tradition by several 
times equaling and once or twice sur- 
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passing herself. She may have written 
more brilliant stories than “ Rebecca of 
Sunnybrook: Farm ;” it is quite certain 
that she has written nothing more whole- 
some, sincere, and wholly delightful. 
No story could be more simple in con- 
struction or familiar in material than 
this quiet tale of a country girl in Maine, 
who goes to live with two maiden aunts 
in order that she may attend the village 
school and, later, the good old-fashioned 
New England academy in a larger and 
more ambitious community. There is 
not a sensational incident in the story, 
nor is there a’dull page; no child with 
whom Mrs. Riggs has any concern could 
be uninteresting. Rebecca is the most 
human and ‘ovable of girls; full of 
integrity, and with the touch of imagina- 
tion which annexes fairyland to the 
solid earth, and a strain of poetry which 
tinges the barest rustic life with mystery 
and charm. Rebecca is a child of pas- 
sion, but is held in her place and shaped 
to the most substantial uses by her 
capacity for love and her impatience 
with inefficiency. She is a vivacious, 
spirited person, whose wit is quick to 
flash but slow to burn; whose inventive- 
ness takes her mischief out of the region 
of offensiveness, and who wins her way 
by sheer unselfishness and hard work. 
There are some very good portraits of 
country folk in the story. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 

Miss Margaret Sherwood’s refinement 
of imagination and of style, the essential 
delicacy of her mind, are shown again 
in “ Daphne,” issued by Messrs. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. It is a slender vol- 
ume likely to be lost among the mass of 
more pretentious books; but it has a 
quality of itsown. It is made of gossa- 
mer so deftly spun that it floats in mid- 
air like a dream of the pastoral age. It 
is a kind of pastoral masque in prose 
and in story form; and yet it is a very 
modern romance: a young New York 


- girl and a young twentieth-century man, 


masquerading as a shepherd, falling in 
love under the spell of autumn in Italy. 
The background is sketched with a light 
hand but with delicate art; the air is 
redolent of grapes, and the glamour of 
Italy is over it all. A charming bit of 
fancy is “ Daphne ;” a delicately carved 
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window opening on to the old world of 
‘romance. 
_ Mr. Booth Tarkington has the gift of 
‘the light and effective touch in convey- 
jing what he wants to say without weight 
of expression. His Monsieur  Beau- 
-caire ”’ was a piece of delicate technical 
work infused with genuine literary qual- 
‘ity. His latest story, ‘‘ Cherry,” which 
bears the imprint of Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers, is not quite so successful as it 
would have been if he had chosen as 
his mouthpiece a more interesting char- 
acter. The story is told by a man of 
pedantic temper from a pedant’s point 
of view; it is a romance interpreted in 
the most prosaic terms. It gains in a 
certain way by the contrast between the 
dashing lover who carries off the prize 
and the dull competitor whose lack of 
humor and heaviness of mind fail to 
keep him in the race. It is a romance 
of a century ago, when journeys were 
made in family carriages and the roads 


were not free from highwaymen, and 


there is an old-fashioned hold-up by way 
of climax. 

In “The Mannerings” Miss Alice 
Brown showed psychological insight and 
some skill in characterization. The 
, book as a whole, however, left an un- 
pleasant impression; there were too 
many morbid persons in the story and 
there was too little general sanity. It 
could not be accepted as a literary 
achievement of permanent value, but it 
could not have been written save by a 
woman of literary ability. ‘“ Judgment,” 
which bears the imprint of the Harpers, 
is a much shorter and less complicated 
story. It deals with a single motive in 
what might be called, in dramatic terms, 
two acts. It is not devoid of incident ; 
but it turns on the struggle of wills. 
The characters stand out with the ut- 
most distinctness, and the problem is 
worked out, not only dramatically, but 
morally, in accordance with the laws of 
life and also to the eminent satisfaction 
of the reader. It is an unusually clear, 
vigorous, and sane piece of work; com- 
pact, well organized, a little too intense 
at moments, but kept well in hand to 
the end, and interesting in every chapter. 

A number of novels have recently 
appeared which are significant of a tend- 


‘ency shared by a considerable group 
_of young writers. Among these stories 


two stand out conspicuously— Mr, Bald- 
win Sears’s “ The Circle in the Square,” 


-which bears the imprint of A. S. Barnes 
-& Co., and Mr. Philip Payne’s “The 
- Mills of Man,” which bears the imprint 
“of Rand, McNally & Co. The first 
-describes life in a small Southern town, 


with special emphasis on the race ques- 


-tion special prominence given. to 
-certain types of negro character. The 


writer had a definite aim in view; in 
reaching that aim he has shown close 
knowledge of social conditions, keen 


consciousness of the danger involved in 
-those conditions, and quick sympathy 
with the South in the suffering and _ 


perplexity which those conditions have 
brought withthem. There is no approach 
in this story to an adequate treatment 
of this question; if there were, ‘The 


Circle in the Square”? would not be as 


readable as it is; for it is pre-eminently 
a piece of fiction. One who knows the 
South will shrink from accepting the 
picture of Southern society in the little 
town as in any sense representative. 
The men, for the most part, are a worth- 
less lot, with only the most rudimentary 
instincts of gentlemen. They drink, 
gamble, and fight like rowdies, and their 
attitude toward women is very different 
from that which one associates with 
Southern ideals. The talk of these well- 
bred Southerners is astonishing in its 
slovenliness and inaccuracy. It is dia- 
lect of the ignorant, not of the cultivated, 


and, if it is faithfully reproduced, it must 


be the dialect of a very small group of 
people. The story, however, in spite of 
a great deal of crudity, has dramatic 
power and vitality. 

Mr. Payne’s story, the scene of which 
is laid in Chicago, has a kind of down- 
right brutal force which is fascinating, 
and deals, with one or two exqeptions, 
with unblushingly unscrupulous’ people ; 
people who seem to have no conscience, 
but who reproduce that blending of per- 
sonal energy with disregard of means and 
methods which we associate with one 
type of Italian Renaissance character. 
It is a story, on its political side, unre- 
lievéd by a gleam of light except that it 
brings out the fact that in the most 
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mercenary and unscrupulous men there 
are veins of human feeling, the possi- 
bilities of generosity, the ethics of loy- 
alty to friends if not of loyalty to prin- 
ciple; and in the character of the girl 
who may be regarded as the heroine of 
the story Mr. Payne has developed a 
conception of repentance which is with- 
out remorse, but which is expressed in 
the most definite kind of reformation. 
This also is a novel of crude, elemental 
power. Both these writers feel the 
dramatic possibilities of the tumultuous 
American life of the ‘day; both know 
by instinct that there is immense mate- 
rial in that life ; but neither has as yet 
adequate command of knowledge of the 
life nor such a mastery of the art of 
writing that he gives us a coherent, 
highly organized, and convincing picture 
of that life. 

The truest art in fiction, as in all work 
of the imagination, is to suggest, rather 
than to exploit, emotion, character, and 
the atmosphere of real life. Readers 
who love that which is true and choice 
in preference to that which is startling 
or melodramatic have long since recog- 
nized the rare charm of Margaret 
Deland’s ‘*Old Chester Tales.” Now 
we have a new series of stories about 
the people of the same leisurely, old- 
fashioned, quaintly and unconsciously hu- 
moroustown. ‘Dr. Lavendar’s People” 
has even more quiet power than its prede- 
cessor, and proves conclusively that there 
are exceptions to the rule that a second 
book on a given subject is inferior to 
the first. Dr. Lavendar deserves to be 
remembered as one of the most courtly 
but at times peppery, whole-souled and 
warm-hearted gentlemen of fiction—a 
country minister, keen and gently ironi- 
cal, always awake to the foibles of his 
parishioners, always quick to turn weak- 
ness into strength, always the strong 
friend upon whom the troubled cast their 
burdens, little and great. About him 
move in this book a score or more of 
singular but perfectly natural personali- 
ties, and in each of the tales there is a 
strong situation. In the telling of these 
tales there is nothing hurried, nothing 
spectacular; the humor is all-pervasive 
and satisfying; atmosphere and -local 
color are precisely rendered. ‘Ten years 
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from now, when the “ big sellers ” of the 
day are long forgotten, we shall take 
this book from its shelf and read it again 
with renewed pleasure and approval. 
(Harpers. ) | 

Admirers of Mr. Richard Whiteing’s 
books do not need to be told that plot 
and excitement are not to be sought in 
“The Yellow Van ” (The Century Com- 
pany), or that it has a strong didactic 
tone. Like “No. 5 John St.” and Mr. 
Whiteing’s less-known but perhaps bet- 
ter-written social fantasy ‘“‘ The Island,” 
the present novel makes a strong appeal 
to critics who think first of literary finish 
and grace. It is not without its love 
story also, two or three in fact, and there 
are very pretty pictures of the English 
country life of the wealthy landholding 
class of ancient descent, titled and un- 
titled. Americans, particularly, may 
thank the author in that for once in an 
English novel we find Americans of 
character and refinement—a Western 
school-teacher who becomes a duchess, © 
and her brother, the grandson of an 
English agricultural laborer, now an 
American capitalist, who more than 
holds his own in courteous bearing and 
in fineness of purpose with the fine 
flower of aristocratic refinement. Main- 
ly, however, the book is a study of the 
English land problem, and the “ yellow 
van ” is the vehicle in which itinerant 


lecturers traverse the country districts, 


preaching the ultimate nationalization of 
land and the absurdity, as they regard 
it, of a feudal tenure when the old recip- - 
rocal service from lord to vassal has 
long disappeared and the _ peasants’ 
right to common has been mostly ab- 
sorbed by the lord. The result the 
American found to be: “A land that 
could not even feed its own people; a 
competitive system that had nothing 
nobler than sheer hunger and destitution 
for its starting-point ; a most appalling 
poverty, a still more appalling wealth.” 


- Mr. Whiteing is not an advocate of any 


economic cure-all, single tax or other- 
wise: he paints conditions, gives them 
the appeal that comes from their effect 
on individual men and women, thus 


touching the sympathy and affording a 
glimpse of the unavoidable suffering 
under the present social system in Eng- 
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land, and suggests rather than urges 
the need of radical change if England 
is to hold her own in the fierce compe- 
tition of nations. 

A novel of positive creative force is 
Mr. Quiller-Couch’s “Hetty Wesley.” 
It was no doubt suggested by the recent 
bi-centenary of John Wesley’s birth, and 
it makes large use of authentic letters 
and of biographical fact. One merit of 
the book is that it affords a vivid, pic- 
turesque presentation of the singular 
family life of the Wesleys. Samuel and 
Susannah, the father and mother of John 
and Charles and Hetty and a dozen or 
so other children, were, each in a peculiar 
fashion, so strong and at the same time 
so perverse or contradictory that as here 
presented they make salient figures for 
fictional purposes; the glimpses and 
letters of John and Charles, also, are 
admirably managed, and their characters. 
‘ are thrown out into a strong light. But 
the heart of the book, that which makes 
it intensely human, is the tragic situa- 
tion into which the high-spirited. and 
brilliant Hetty is thrown. In her igno- 
rance and trust she is deceived under 
promise of immediate marriage, through 
a cowardly plot; her pride and hatred of 
the deceiver lead her later on to refuse 
to marry him and to vow, when her 
father’s wrath degrades her spirit, that 


she will marry the first man who asks_ 


for her hand; when an illiterate and 
drunken mechanic takes advantage of 
this vow, her father holds her to it, and 
she submits to her lot. This strange 
situation is made by Mr. Quiller-Couch 
the central point about which he creates 
a vigorously human, most proud yet 
most pathetic personality. The book 
cannet be read without sympathy and 
emotion. (Macmillan.): 

There is so much of promise in the 
story—really a group of stories—called 
“Pa Gladden,” by Elizabeth Cherry 
Waltz, that the death of the talented. 
author has a double sorrow. It is safe 
to say that, had she lived, she would have 
done work worthy of ranking with that 
of the best American short-story writers. 
The sub-title of the book tells us that 
this is “the story of a common man.” 
Pa Gladden, in fact, was common in his 
love of humanity and his childlike, hearty, 
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human sympathy, but in his modest way 
he was also a saint. These stories of 
his good deeds to man and beast are full 
of the truest and kindliest spirit. They 


are told in a dialect which sometimes 


becomes rather monotonous but which 
has in it the essence of humor and in an 
equal degree the essence of honest 
pathos. The book is one of cheerful 
optimism and of generous inspiration. 
(The Century Company.) 

Miss Harraden did not bring her 
fresh if somewhat staccato style to the 
writing of her latest story, “‘ Katharine 
Frensham,” which bears the imprint of 
Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. This novel 
has more solidity of structure than some 
of her earlier works, but it has less 
vivacity, less of that quality which gave 
‘‘ Ships that Pass in the Night ” its sud- 
den popularity. ‘This story deals with 
an unhappy marriage between a man of 
scientific pursuits and of fine nature 
and a woman of great beauty but of un- 
governable temper. They finally agree 
to separate; and the wife suddenly dies, 
after wringing from her husband, reluc- 
tantly and involuntarily, the confession 
that she has ruined his career. Then 
follows a period of remorse, utterly un- 
founded but having its roots in the sensi- 
tiveness and conscientiousness of the 
man ; and later appears on the horizon 
an attractive woman of force, who, 
against a background of Norwegian 
scenery, legend, and life, consoles the 
bereft husband and captivates his lonely 
boy. It is not a great story, and there 
are serious defects in it; the descriptive 
part is somewhat overloaded and there 
are many long-drawn passages; but it 
has a good deal of interest, and there is 
some close characterization in it. 

Mr. Warwick Deeping’s first novel, 
“Uther and Igraine,” takes its name 
frcm the leading characters, who were 
the father and mother of King Arthur. 
The scene is laid at the time when the 
Britons were endeavoring to turn back 


the Saxon invasion, just anterior to the 


time of King Arthur and his famous 
Round Table. The whole story is suf- 
fused with deep and sensitive feeling for 
nature; it is treated entirely from a 
romantic point of view, and bears many 
evidences of the sincerity and fullness of 
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a young man’s imagination. The striking 
personality of Uther is projected against 
the turbulence and superstition of his 
period; while Igraine, one of the children 
of tragedy, predestined by her tempera- 
ment to face the most searching experi- 
ences of life, is drawn with a free hand. 
The book is notable chiefly for its fresh- 
ness of feeling and of imagination, its 
romantic charm, and its intensity of emo- 
tion. It is a love story of a semi-heroic 
age, told in a poetic spirit, with dramatic 
power. (The Outlook Company.) 

We may add a word or two about 
stories already described, but which 
should not be forgotten in any survey 
of the season’s fiction. Miss Seawell’s 
“The Fortunes of Fifi” is a merry little 
tale of a sprightly French girl actress, 
who winsa fortune in the lottery and finds 
herself to be the Pope’s niece, but throws 
the money away that she may marry a 
stiff-legged veteran whom she loves. 
(Bobbs-Merrill Company.) Mr. Ham- 
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lin Garland’s “ Hesper” (Harpers) is 
a strenuous and realistic tale of a 
miners’ strike, with a fine background 
of mountain peaks. Robert W. Cham- 
bers’s ‘“ The Maids of Paradise” (Har- 
pers) is a romance of the Franco- 
Prussian War, with a fine battle scene 
and a pretty love story. Margaret Sut- 
ton Briscoe’s “The Change of Heart ” 
(Harpers) is an unusually pleasing col- 
lection of short stories with humor and 
acuteness of motive study. Helen W. 
Moody’s “A Child’s Letters to Her 
Husband ” (Doubleday, Page & Co.) is 
deliciously naive and childlike. Eliza- 
beth Bisland’s “A Candle of Under- 
standing ” (Harpers) gives an intimate 
and true picture of Southern plantation 
life just after the war. Frederick Palm- 
ers “ The Vagabond” (Scribners) is in 
the main a rattling story of the Civil 
War, with a love story at the end anda 
pretty study of boy character at the 
beginning. 


A Book of Cheerful 


READER must be well over 
> fifty years old who can recall 

the first appearance of Mr.. 
J. T. Trowbridge’s ‘“ Neighbor Jack- 
wood,” which remains to this day his 
most ambitious and in some respects 
his best work of fiction, while “ Father 
Brighthopes,” his first book (beloved of 
Sunday-school scholars in our youthful 
days, and written to order, as its author 
now tells us), appeared exactly a half- 
century ago. From that day to this 
Mr. Trowbridge has pleased successive 
generations of boys, and while he has 
never preached, he has frequently “ stuck 
in a sound principle and a wholesome 
ambition here and there.” We doubt 
if any boys’ books of to-day are as thrill- 
ing and at the same time as free from 
feverishness and morbidness as was 
that patriotic series in which the boys 
of the war time reveled—* Cudjo’s 


Cave,”’ “ The Three Scouts,” and “The 
Drummer Boy,” while later ‘‘The Tide 
Mill,” “Toby Trafford,” and “ Jack 
Hazard” were read and re-read. And 
now, as he approaches a ripe old age, 
Mr. Trowbridge gives us in his “ My 


Own Story.” a cheerful book of personal 
reminiscences, :mbued with the skill in | 
narration, the unobtrusive humor, and 

the optimistic views of life that have 
made his stories and poems (who does 
not know by heart “The Vagabonds ” 
and “ Darius Green’ ?) what they were. 
If Mr. Higginson had not pre-empted 
the title, ‘‘ Cheerful Yesterdays ”’ would 
have been an eminently suitable name 
for this volume. The biography proper 
is readable because it tells the story of 
an ambitious and adaptable young man. 
from the country, with literary talent, 
making his way into the journalistic and 
literary life of Boston in the early fifties. 
Persistence, good nature, and willing- 
ness to accept the world as it comes 
are the attributes of many of Mr. Trow- 
bridge’s boy heroes, and the qualities 


~ are reflected from his own life. 


The stronger interest of the book, 
however, we find in its reflections of 
the author’s friendships with such men 
as Emerson, Holmes, Whittier, Lowell, 
Longfellow, Whitman, and Alcott. Anec- 
dotes abound, and even better than the 


anecdotes are the clear-cut, kindly charac- — 
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terizations of the men. We have some 
charming pictures of Longfellow’s love 


for children and his patience with bores, 


the best imaginable description of Emer- 
son’s force and weakness as a public 


speaker, and some new illustrations of 


- the foibles of Whitman and bronson 
Alcott. Of the last Mr. Trowbridge 
relates that he once remarked plaintively 
to Emerson: “ Emerson; you are always 
talking about Plato and Jesus Christ; 
why don’t you talk about me?” Whit- 
man again and again acknowledged his 
inspiration from Emerson ; once he said, 
“ T’was simmering, simmering, simmer- 
ing; Emerson brought me to a boil ;” 
but in later years, forgetful of dates, he 
is said to have asserted that he wrote 
“ Leaves of Grass”’ before he read Em- 
erson, and the imprint also declares 
that the “ Leaves” were the outcome of 


his Civil War experiences, although in 
point of fact the book was published 
before Sumter was fired on. . Emerson’s 
criticism of himself as a poet, following 
his confession with his “ wise, sweet 
smile ” of a tender interest in his own 
poems, was this: “I feel it a hardship 
that—with something of a lover’s pas- 
sion for what is to me the most precious 
thing in life poetry—I have no gift of 
fluency in it, only a rude and stammer- 
ing utterance.” Of Dr. Holmes we are 
told that he was frankly fond of praise, 
and once exclaimed with gusto of an 
ardent letter from a lady admirer, “ It 
is gushing! and I like it!” Nothing is 
better reading than the right kind of 
reminiscence written by the right kind 
of man. ‘ My Own Story ” is an enter- 
taining example of an entertaining class 
of literature. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


A Creed 


By Tudor Jenks 


Lf believe and you believe 


That this world whereon we live, with its sunshine and its shadow, with its 


laughter and its tears, 


Is afloat here in space on a voyage to—who knows where ? for a time none 
shall reckon by a tallying of years— 


Lf believe and you believe 


That the starry depths around, on and on beyond our thought, to the faint- 


est breath of light, 


Are but promises that smile to prophesy the way to ever-widening glories in 


a never-ending flight— 


Lf believe and you believe 


That the outcome must be good ; that who works for what is best, in faith 


or honest doubt, 


Seeking ever what is true with what light may glimmer through, by little and 
by little at length shall find it out— . 


believe and you believe 


That we cannot yet be told the mysteries that lie about the soul’s bewilder- 


ing path, 


That the power which controls is the power shown in love, in justice, mercy, 
tenderness, but never hate or wrath. 


Lf believe and you believe 


In the comradeship of souls, in the bond of eye and eye, in the touch of 


hand to hand; 


That unloving creeds shall pass, though we mumble them and pray that our 
faith may be increased and our hearts shall understand. 


So I believe, and you believe. 
O Brother, must we still deceive? 
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Gloria in Excelsis: A Christmas Anthem 
By the Very Rev. Charles W. Stubbs, D.D. 
Dean of Ely 


O blessed town of Bethlehem 
Within thy gray-green shade, 
Ringed round with terraced vineyard 
And depth of olive glade: 
There on thy high green pastures 
The shepherds watch their sheep, 
The low large moon shines glimmering 
O’er all the upland steep. 


II. 

What music of the heacens— 
What magic song of bliss— 
What vision of the night-tide— 
What mystic light is this? 

The silly sheep are blinded, 
The shepherds in amaze 
Stand awestruck, all the hillside 
With glory is ablaze! 
The angels’ joyous chorus 
Rings out into the night. 
O Gloria in Excelsis ! 
Sing praises in the height. 
Sing praises, men of Bethlehem, 
Sing praises here below, 
For Peace on earth and emcee 
Hc doth on you bestow. 


IV. 
For on this day is born there 
Within your little town 
A child who Christ the Lord is 
Yet wears no earthly crown: 
He bringeth joy and gladness 
To you and all mankind, 
Yea, Peace on earth and good-will 
To men of ~“ mind. 


O blesstd town of Bethlehem, 
How happy is thy state! 
How blest above all palaces 
The stable at thy gate! 
For there in manger-cradle 
(Oh true the angel word!) 
As King enthroned of all the worlds 
Reigns Jesus Christ the Lord. 


Deanery, Ely, A? Saints’ Day, 1903. 
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Gloria,in Excelsis: A Christian Anthem 


Music by T. Tertius Noble, Organist and Master of the Chovieters, ‘York Minster 


PASTORAL. 
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Books of the Week 


This report of current literature is supplemented by fuller reviews of such books as in 
the judgment of the editors are of special importance to our readers. Any of these books 
will be sent by the publishers of The Outlook, postpaid, to any address on receipt of the 


After Dinner Stories: A Collection of the 
Latest, Best, and Most Catchy Stories. By 
Sage H. Harrison. The Penn Publishing Co., 

hiladelphia. 442x<6in. 208 pages. 

American History and its Geographic Con- 
ditions. By Ellen Churchill Semple. ee ton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. 6x9 in. pages. $3, net. 


A scholarly essay upon the effect of ‘geo- 
graphic conditions in determining our Na- 
tional development. 


American Myths and Legends. By Charles 
M. Skinner. In2vols. The J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia. 44%4x<7in. $2.50, net. 

These two dainty volumes contain many 

score of romantic and picturesque traditions, 

stories, or myths connected with nearly as 
many localities from Long Island to Pike’s 

Peak. Mr. Skinner retells them with spirit 

and in many cases with real literary charm. 


Around the Caribbean and Across Panama. 
Illustrated. By Francis C. Nicholas, M.Sc. The 
H. M. Caldwell Co., Boston. 5%x8% in, 375 
pages. $2. 

Reserved for later notice. 

Aunt Jimmy’s Will. By Mabel Osgood 
Wright. Illustrated. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. 5x7% in. 272 pages. 

A pewter teapot, eccentric Aunt Jemima’s 

legacy to her favorite nephew’s wife, consti- 

tutes a theme for gossip in her New England 
neighborhood and the element of mystery in 

Mrs. Wright’s pleasant story, which other- 

wise concerns itself with the fortunes of a 

little orphan girl, Bird O’ More, who, through 

the good offices of Lauretta Ann, Aunt Jim- 
my’s niece-in-law, and that sturdy woman’s 
son Lammy, her good man Joshua—and the 
teapot—is brought back to Laurelville from 

a tenement experience “down in York ” and 

happily adopted into the Lane family. 


Art Album of the International Studio (The). 
Illustrated. John Lane, New York. 8 x11% in. 

This volume comprises a collection of one 
hundred representative plates, many of 
which are quite well worth framing. The 
book constitutes an interesting survey of the 
progress of the art of pen, pencil, and brush 
during the past seven years. , 

Awakening of the Duchess (The). By Frances 


Charles. Illustrated. Little, Brown & Co., Bos- 
ton. 5x74, in. 227 pages. 


The awakening of mother-love in the heart . 


of a worldly San Francisco woman is the 
theme of this little girls’ story, which will no 
doubt interest also many mature readers. 


Beauty of Wisdom (The). Compiled oy 
James De Normandie, D.D. Houghton, Mifflin 
Co., Boston. 5% x8%in. 412 pages. $2, net. 

The treasure gathered into note-books from 

forty years’ reading of the masters of thought, 

ancient and modern, is here distributed int 
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published price, with postage added when the price ts marked “ net.” 


selections of one or two pages each, for 
every day of the year. Such a work carries 
its Own commendation to all thoughtful 
minds. The purpose, however, which Dr. 
De Normandie avows “ to revive, if possible, 
some form of family service, grown often so 
formal, so undevout, or, more commonly, 
entirely given up,” seems more commendable 
than hopeful. 
‘“* Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis, 
Tempus eget... .” 

Bisocialism : The Reign of the Man at the 

Margin. By Oliver R. Trowbridge. The Moody 

Publishing Co., New York. 54% x8in. 427 pages. - 
Blood Lilies (The). By W.A. Fraser. II- 


lustrated. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
5x7% in. 262 pages. $1.50. 


Mr. Fraser has called his book after the 
courage flower of the Crees, which was an 
omen in the naming of Mas-ki-sas, son of 
Wolf Runner and Mi-yah-tis; but in the 
early chapters, so intense is the realism of 
his portrayal of life amid the mixed civiliza- 
tion existing in the trading-posts of the 
great Northwest, where French-Canadian, 
Scot, Indian, and half-breed are equally rep- 
resentative, one almost loses sight of the 
story of Mas-ki-sas. In the end, however, 
the pathetic figure of the little brave stands 
out clearly, with a background of parental 
devotion to complete the picture. 


Bondage of Ballinger (The). By Roswell 
Field. The Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. 
5x74, in. -214 pages. $1.25. 

A sympathetic and charming portraiture of 

one Ballinger, a bibliomaniac, and Hannah, 

his gentle Quaker wife. A pretty story is 
woven around this-lovable old couple, which 
ends in their final rescue from financial dif- 
ficulties by a wealthy young woman who 
delightedly enacts the part of a feminine — 

Mecenas as she had planned doing in the 

days of her little-girlhood when first her old .- 

friend introduced her to the companionship 
of books. 

Budapest: The City of the Magyars. B 


F. Berkeley Smith. Illustrated. James Pott 
Co., New York. 5x8in. 292 pages. $1.50. 


This is a vivacious, vivid, virile book, as 
might be expected from the son of Mr. Hop- 
kinson Smith. While written with the same 
light touch as distinguished the text of Mr. 
Berkeley Smith’s books on Paris, the style 
has become more forceful. We also are 
glad to add that the illustrations seem more 
appropriate than those which accompanied 
the books on Paris. In the present volume 
they were painted, drawn, and photographed 
by the author. The work should find wide 
acceptance, since regrettably little seems 
to be known about one of the most noble 
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and fascinating cities in the world. With 


an artist’s unerring instinct, Mr. Berkeley | 


Smith finds interesting Magyar types every- 
where, whether he is at the opera or theater, 
in the private houses of the nobles, in Par- 
liament, or among the tziganes and gypsies. 


Butternut Jones: A Lambkin of the West. 
By Tilden Tilford. Illustrated. D. Ae & 
Co., New York. 5x7%in. 370 pages. $1.50. 


A tale of an irresistible cowboy called Lamb- 
kin, shooter of rattlesnakes, wrestler with 
bears, hero of stampedes, who, when the 
beautiful Eastern visitor expresses her love 
for all Westerners, inquires in his soft and 
most innocent drawl, “‘ Could you ever love 
one of them in particular ?” 


Captain’s Daughter (The). By Gwendolen 


Overton, Illustrated. The Macmillan Co., 


York. 5x8in. 270 pages. 

A slight but pleasant tale of army life on a 
frontier post. The captain’s daughter, in 
trying to shield a scoundrel whom she be- 
lieves to be a reformed and desperate man, 
gets into a bad plight, from which she is 
rescued by a fine old sergeant—a capital 
character and a fine rough soldier man. 


Castilian Days. By John Hay. Illustrated 
pe oseph Pennell. (New Edition.) Houghton, 
iffin & Co., Boston. 5x8in. 343 pages. $3. 


Mr. Pennell was the best man possible to 
‘illustrate this new and holiday edition of 
Secretary Hay’s altogether pleasing narra- 
tive of travel in Spain—although we may 
frankly add that we do not think that Mr. 
Pennell is always at his best in these draw- 
ings. 

Children of the Old Masters. (Italian School.) 


By Alice Meynell. Illustrated. E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York. 94%4xI12in. 8 pages. $12. 


One of tthe finest Christmas books of 
the present season is Mrs. Meynell’s ‘‘ Chil- 
dren of the Old Masters.” The subjects are 
taken from the Italian school only. Wehave 
examples chosen with admirable taste from 
Filippino Lippi, Giovanni Bellini, Donatello, 
Quercia, Luca della Robbia, Botticelli, Pin- 
turicchio, Raphael, Titian, Carpaccio, and 
others, both painters and sculptors. As 
Mrs. Meynell says, the Italian school of 
painting dealt. less with children than with 
one Child. The Madonna and Child were 
the first and the prominent group. Hence 
the child representation especially in Gothic 
and early Renaissance ages was perhaps 
more serious than itis now. Mrs. Meynell 
‘also admits that, despite an Italian sponta- 
neity, the Italian old masters’ child is seldom 
childlike. Weare grateful to her, therefore, 
that her illustrations in this sumptuous vol- 
ume represent mostly the exceptions. Be- 
yond all of the artists whose names find 
place here, Luca della Robbia justly finds 
chief place. Mrs. Meynell’s task is worthy 
of the lavish illustration which accompanies 
It, and the book as a whole cannot be ex- 
ceeded in charm by any publication of this 
holiday time. | 

Christmas Snowflake (A): A Rhyme for 


Children. Illustrated with Life Pictures. C. M. 
Gaines, Hartford, Conn. 5'2x7% in, 22 pages. 50c. 


Christmas Stocking: Being a Stockingful of 
Stories for Girls and Boys. By Annie Flint. 
Bonnell, Silver & Co.,‘New York. in. 40 
pages. 35c 


City of the King (The): What the Child Jesus 


Saw and Heard. By Mrs. Lew Wallace. Illus- 
trated. The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 
6x91, in. 97 pages. $l, net. (Postage, 12c.) 


Civics: What Every Citizen Should Know. 
oe Cones Lewis. The Penn Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia. 4%4x6in. 210 pages. 45c., net. 


‘Comments of John Ruskin on the Divina 


Commedia. Compiled by George P. Huntington. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 5x8 in. 201 
pages. $1.25, net. (Postage extra.) 


A compilation by Mr. George P. Hunting- 
ton which aims to include “‘all the passages 
in Ruskin’s writing in which reference is 
made to the ‘ Divina Commedia,’ whether 
for the purpose of elucidating particular 
verses of the poem or special characteristics 
of the poet, or for that of enforcing an argu- 
ment, or for the sake of poetic or historic 
illustration.” The excerpts are taken largely 
from “ Modern Painters,” “ The Stones of 
Venice,” and from many of the later books, 
for Ruskin was in the habit of quoting from 
“The Divina Commedia.” The selection is 
prefaced by an introduction by Charles Eliot 
Norton, the foremost American student and 
scholar of Dante’s great poem, who is of 
opinion that, while Ruskin’s genius was in- 
tellectually very remote from that of Dante, 
they were morally akin, and that Ruskin 
was endowed by experience as well as by 
genius beyond almost all other men to inter- 
pret “ The Divina Commedia.” 


Courtship of Miles Standish (The). By 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Illustrated by 
- Howard Chandler Christy. Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 7 x10 in. 152 pages. $3. 
This poem is well established in the heart 
of the American people. Its story of love 
devotion, and reward is simple, true, an 
fine. The present edition is admirably 
adapted for gift purposes by general beauty 
of form and most of all because of the draw- 
ings by Mr. Howard Chandler Christy, who 
is widely recognized as one of our best 
American illustrators. His pictures here 
included (many of them are printed in color) 
have in turn purity, sternness, or tenderness 
as the subject requires. 


Dearie, Dot and the Dog. By Julie M. Lipp- 
mann. Illustrated. The Penn Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia. 514x7% in. 194 pages. 980c., net. 


Drawing Room Plays. By Grace Luce 
Irwin. Paul Elder & Co., San Francisco. 444x7%4 
in. 165 pages. $125, net. 

Elsie and Her Loved Ones. By Martha 
Finley. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 5X7 in. 
299 pages. 85c., net. 

From Friend to Friend Kalendar 1903. Pub- 
lished by William S. Lord, Evanston, Ill 3x5 in. 
32 pages. 

Great French Painters (The), and the Evolu- 
tion of French Painting from 1830 to the Pres- 
ent Day. By Camille Mauclair. Illustrated. E. P. 
Dutton & 
$7, net. 

M. Camille Mauclair, who has already inter- 

estingly instructed us concerning the French 


o., New York. 9x12 in. 168 pages. 
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impressionists, has now put forth a larger 
volume in which he describes the evolution 
of French painting from the Romantic period 
t» the present day—a space of about seven 
decades. M. Mauclair’s text-is, as one 
might expect, of great suggestiveness. Thor- 
oughly informed as to what he says, he has 
his own individuality in saying it. Noone 
can put down his book, after reading even 
a few pages, without fuller knowledge con- 
cerning French painters, whether Roman- 
ticists, Academicians, Realists, Orientalists, 
Symbolists, Idealists, Impressionists, or the 
so-called Intimists. The value of M. Mau- 
clair’s text is doubled by the great amount 
of accompanying illustration—albeit of 
rather uneven excellence in the reproduction. 


Greek Story and Song. By Rev. Alfred J. 
Church, M.A. lilustrated. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 5% x81n. 362 pages. $1.75. 

Mr. Church has no superior in the art of 

adapting ancient myth and legend to the 

taste of modern young people. Hepreserves 

a tactful middle course between translation 

and paraphrase, and in selection of subject 

and form of narrative keeps the story inter- 
est always to the front. A due order of 
imaginary time is. followed. Prometheus, 

Hercules, the voyage of the Argo, form one 

division. Then comes the siege of Troy, 

then the “ Return of the Heroes,” with chap- 
ters on Ulysses, Orestes, the false Helen, 
and Iphigenia. Finally, aselection of famous 
passages from Greek prose and verse. The 
illustrations are from the antique or from 

Flaxman’s famous drawings. © 

History of Coinage and Currency in the 
United States and the Perennial Contest for 
Sound Money. By A. Barton Hepburn, LL.D. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 514x8% in. 666 
pages. $2, net. 

A clear and compact review of the Nation’s 

currency struggles, supplemented by a valu- 

able appendix containing the most important 
acts of Congress and reports to Congress 
upon the subject in hand. The author de- 
fines ‘‘sound” as “money made of (or un- 
questionably redeemable in) a commodity 
which has a stable value in the markets of 
the world independent of fiat.” ‘*Sound 
money as applied to coin,” he adds, “ means 
money wherein the commercial value of the 
bullion equals its coinage value.” Somewhat 
inconsistently with this definition, he treats 
with evident favor the recent changes in 

India and other parts of the Orient, giving 

silver coin a value different from that of the 

bullion it contains. .Apparently it is the con- 
vertibility of currency into gold which he 


really regards as the essence of soundness. ~ 


House of Life (The). By Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti. Illustrated. H. M. Caldwell Co., Bos- 
ton. 64%x8%in, 109 pages. $2.50. 

Rossetti’s famous sequence of sonnets is 

here carefully reprinted from the first edition, 

and one suppressed sonnet has been restored, 
the present editor holding that Rossetti in 
the second edition was too much influenced 
by British ideas of strictness. The book is 


handsomely printed and the border designs 
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are fit and well drawn. The frontispiece, on 
the other hand, is rather silly. 


How to Deal with Doub's and Doubters. 
By H.Ciay Trumbull. The International Com- 
mittee of Young Men’s Christian Association, . 
New York. 4%2x7 in. 131 pages. 

Cases of religious doubt growing out of the 

feelings or from intellectual perplexities that 

have been treated by the writer are here 
presented, together with the practical sug- 
gestions or solutions that he has found help- 
ful to those whose experience he here relates. 


Johnnie: A Memory of Boyhood. By E.O. 
Laughlin. Illustrated. The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
Indianapolis. 5x7%4in. 212 pages. $1.25. 

A very live and jolly boy is Johnnie—not 
idealized or etherealized at all, just plain | 
boy. His adventures will amuse other boys 
and p2rhaps still more those grown-up boys 
whose memories of fun and mischief may be 
stirred by this story. 


Life of General Philip Schuyler, 1733-1804. 
By Bayard Tuckerman. Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York. 5x8%4in. 277 pages. $1.60, net. 


A fine biography of a Revolutionayy general 
who, like Washington, fought on the side of 
independence at the risk of a private fortune 
and a social position such as few of the 

atriot leaders commanded. He was not, 
indeed, quite so much of a democrat as the 
great Virginian, but the influences which 
surrounded him as a member of one of the 
foremost Dutch families in the aristocratic 
colony of New York were more strongly 
anti-democratic. The present volume gives 
an insight into social life among’ the old 
manorial families, and one wonders almost 
that so many of their members became lead- 
ers in the popular movement. 


Literary New York: Its Landmarks and As- 
sociations. By Charles Hemstreet. Illustrated. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 5%x8% in. 
271 pages. $1.75, net. 
Mr. Hemstreet has here turned his extended 
knowledge of old New York into the special 
task of identifying the landmarks connected 
in association with famous writers. He has 
gathered and recorded much that will be new | 
even to those fairly well acquainted with the 
subject. Moreover, he has infused into his 
narrative much that is of real human inter- 
est. Anecdote, incident, and illustration are 
very happily employed to this end. From 
the home of the old Dutch poet Steendam 
down to Pfaff’s beer cellar, where the “ Bo- 
hemians” used to meet, and even to the 
houses of some living writers, the author 
points out and talks cheerily about every- 
thing in New York that has had to do with 
books and authors. The volumeis printed in 
dignified and handsome form, and has many 
portraits and drawings of interesting places. 


Littledom Castle and Other Fairy Tales. 
By Mrs. M. H. Spielmann. Illustrated. E. P. 
—— New York. 5%x7%4,in. 377 pages. 


Very alluring to the eyes of children is this 
book of fa‘ry tales, artistically bound in blue 
and gold, printed from excellent type, and 
liberally illustrated. Most of the tales here 
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presented have already delighted readers of 
‘‘ Little Folks.” In the list of illustrators 
one finds such names as Kate Greenaway, 
Phil May, Madame Ronner, Harry Furniss, 
and others, each artist graphically displaying 
his own particular charm. 


Life and Public Services of Simon Sterne 
(The). By John Foord. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 5x8in. 38 pages. 

A well-written life of one of New York’s fore- 

most public men, whose public life was lived 

entirely as a private citizen. Moglerate re- 
formers along many lines recall Mr. Sterne’s 
services with gratitude and will welcome Mr. 

Foord’s work to preserve them in the public 

memory. 

Marjie of the Lower Ranch. By Frances 
Parker. Illustrated. The C. M. Clark Publishing 
Co., Boston. 5x7'%4 in. 393 pages. 

An impossible young woman, an outlaw, a 

band of desperadoes, and some others take 

part in this story of ranch life, wherein char- 
acter, sentiment, style, and incident are alike 

cheaply melodramatic. ° 


Missions and World Movements. By Bishop 
Charles H. Fowler. Jennings & Pye, Cincinnati. 
4144x7 in. 103 pages. 25c., net. 


The core of this little book is political, but 
its motive and climax are religious. It 
is terse, virile, eloguent. Every American 
interested in our National future should read 
it. 


Modern Methods in Sunday-School Work. 
By Rev. George Whitheld Mead, Ph.D. Dodd, 
ead & Co., New York. 5x7%4 in. 376 pages. 
(Postage, 17c.) 


Dr. Mead’s valuable book on “ Modern 
Methods of Church Work” is called to mind 
by this comprehensive volume, showing how 
the best Sunday-schools in the country do 
things and prosper. It digests the contribu- 
tions to the solution of Sunday-school prob- 
lems of some two hundred successful 
workers, to whom the editor-author makes 
acknowledgment by name. With this book 
in hand, together with Professors Burton and 
Mathews’s admirable treatise on “ Principles 
and Ideals for the Sunday-School,” the 
worker in that field need ask nothing further 
from present-day sources. 
Mother Go2os2’s Nursery Rhymes. IIlus- 
trated. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 5%~x8 
in. 247 pages. $2.50. 
An attractive aud light-weight edition of the 
immortal Mother Goose: 
Music in Art. By Luna May Ennis. _Illus- 


trated. L.C. Page &Co., Boston. 5x7M%in. 255 
pages. $1.60, net. 


The latest addition to the Art Lovers’ Series 


is entitled “ Music in Art,” by which the 
author means the illustrations of musical 
subjects in art. For instance, we have 
description, in sculpture, of the ‘“ Apollo 
Citharzedos,.” of Raphael’s “‘ Parnassus,” of 
Rembrandt's ‘‘ Singing Boy,” and of Luca 
della Robbia’s “Singing Boys,” of Gior- 
gione’s Concert” and of Carpacchio’s 
“Child Musicians,” of Alma-Tadema’s 
“Sappho” and of Burne-Jones’s “Chant 
d’Amour,” The descriptions of these and 
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other representations of music in art are 


in many cases 
markedly original. The book should make 


an appropriate gift to any one interested in 


music, sculpture,:or painting. 
Napoleon Bonaparte: A History Written for 
oys. By William C. Sprague. Illustrated. The 
fi oc aa Co., New York. >x7% in. 236 pages. 

As astory of brilliant achievement this is a 

book that boys will enjoy, but its failure to 

make due note of the selfish egotism of its 
hero makes it in a moral point of view un- 
wholesome. 

Negro Education in the South: Two Ad- 
dresses. By A. A. Gunby. H. C. Thomason, 
New Orleans. 5X8in. 66 pages. 

New Era in the Philippines (The). By 
Arthur Judson Brown, D.D. Illustrated. The 
Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. 5% 7% in. 
314 pages. $1.25, net. 

This is the best account of religious condi- 

tions in the Philippines that we have seen. 

It is the result of a personal visit to the archi- 

pelago and a study of its institutions, its 

people, and the trend of its present life. It _ 
is in tone rigorously and somewhat polemi- 
cally Protestant, but in other respects wholl 
undenominational. Toany one familiar wit 
the Roman Catholic Church and its past 
history in the islands, a somewhat polemical 

Protestantism in a non-Catholic observer 

will not be surprising. For the Romanism 

of these islands was, prior to the American 
occupation, both Spanish and medizval. 

Thus, ‘ There still stands on the statute- 

book Article 226 of the Philippine Penal 

Code, which reads: ‘A person who publicly 

performs acts of propaganda, preaching, 

or other ceremonies not those of the relig- 
ion of the State shall incur the penalty 
of prison correctional in its minimum 
grade.’” Of course it is a dead letter, al- 
though so late as October 7, 1901, an attempt 
was made to enforce it against two Protest- 
ant native preachers. But Dr. Brown’s 

Protestantism does not lead him to close his 

eyes to benefits conferred by the Roman 

atholic Church. It has abolished the 
grosser forms of paganism; it has produced 

a substantially universal monotheistic belief ; 

it has done some educational work; the 

Jesuits have established, in the Manila Ob- 

servatory, “the best and most completely 

equipped institution of the kind in the East.” 

But the religious work of the Roman Catholic 

Church has been superficial and ceremonial ; 

its educational work generally narrow and 

sectarian. It has given the people very 
little preaching. Partly in consequence, 
they flock in great numbers to the Protestant 
preaching stations. Dr. Brown’s account 
of the enthusiasm with which the preaching 
of the Gospel is received by the people 
recalls the stories of the rapid spread of the 
new life in the Apostolic times. He devotes 
one c'iapter to the question, “ Shall Protest- 
ant missionaries go to the Philippines?” The 
chapter is to be commended to those critics 
who think that the Roman Catholic Church 
should have a monopoly of religious instrug: 
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tion and institutions in the Philippines. In 
fact, the Roman Catholic Church might 
itself wisely welcome the advent of Protest- 
antism. American occupation, and conse- 
quent religious liberty, have already brought 


about the substitution of “‘ more enlightened 


prelates from the United States for the 
Spanish ecclesiastics of the old régime.” 
The introduction of the American public 
school system has led the Church to improve 
her parochial schools in order to meet the 
new competition. But if Rome is learning 
something from the Protestants, the Prot- 
estants are also learning from Rome. All 
the Protestant Churches except the Episco- 
palian—which in this matter appears to us 
to be acting in the Philippines as the most 
sectarian of the sects—have united in an 
Evangelical Union, and are establishing Fili- 
pino churches, bearing the one common 
name “Iglesia Evangélica,” and are divid- 
ing the territory in which they carry on their 
work, so as to avoid confusion, conflict, and 
duplication, as the territory was divided 
among the Roman Catholic Orders. This 
has been done so effectively that Dr. Brown 
was able to say toa Roman Catholic Bishop 
that, “‘so far as I could judge, the Protest- 
ant bodies in the Philippines were working 
together as harmoniously as the Roman 
Catholic Orders were; that while it was true 
that we had no earthly head, it was because 
we held that Christ alone should be head; 
that our ideal was a spiritual unity in Him 
rather than an external unity in men, and 
that our divergencies were rather those of 
method and emphasis than of fundamen‘al 


truth.” Our space does not allow us to go 


more at length into a report of this volume, 
which is essential to ministers and others 
who would acquaint themselves with the 
religious conditions in the Philippines, and 
of value to all students of the various aspects 
of the Filipino problem, of the duties which 
that problem lays upon the people of the 
United States, and of the degree to which 
and the. methods by which the representa- 
tives of the United States are fulfilling these 
duties by their legal, educational. and relig- 
ious work. Throughout Dr. Brown bears 
strong testimony to the excellency of the 
work which the Taft Commission is doing, 
in laying the foundations for justice, liberty, 
and a truly Christian civilization. 


New International Encyclopedia (The). Ed- 
ited by Daniel Coit Gilman, LL.D.; Harry Thur- 
ston Peck, .D., L.H.D.; Frank Moore Colby, 
M.A. Illustrated. Vols. XIi. and XIII. 7x 10% in. 

Notebook ofan Adopted Mother. By Eleanor 
Davids. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 5x7%4 
in. 259 pages. $1, net. 


This record of a woman’s experience in 
adopting a child from an institution fur- 
nishes an interesting study of psychological 
development and a wholesome and reassur- 
ing example for other childless mothers simi- 
larly disposed. 


Other Side of Evolution (The): An Examina- 


tion of its Evidence. By Rev. Alexander Patter- 
son, The Winona Publishing Co., Chicago. 5x7% 
in. 153 pages. 60c. 


December 


Odd Craft. By W. W. Jacobs. Charles 
—* Sons, New York. 5x8 in. Sl pages. 


Mr. Jacobs’s bargemen (some one has just 
announced with asperity that Mr. Jacobs 
does zof¢ depict sailors) have here as singular 
and amusing adventures and talk with as 
much unconscious humor as they did in 
“Many Cargoes ” and “ Light Freights.” If 
any of our readers like to be amused, we 
advise them, in the slang of the hour, to get 
the Jacobs habit. | 


One Hundred Choice Selections, Number 
: A Repository of Readings, Recitations, and 
lays; Comprising Eloquence and Sentiment, 
Pathos and Humor, etc. Edited by Charles C. 
Shoemaker. The Penn Publishing Co., Philadel- 
phia. 4%2X7in. 226 pages. Paper bound, 30c. 
Organized Labor: Its Problems, Purposes, 
and Ideals, and the Present and Future of 
American Wage Earners. By John Mitchell. 
Illustrated. The American Boo Bible House, 
Philadelphia. 642x9 in, 436 pages. $1.75, net. 
A popular history of the labor movement 
followed by an extremely able defense of 
the present aims and methods of American 
trades-unions. In the latter and larger por- 
tion of his volume Mr. Mitchell speaks with 
authority as well as ability, and his contribu- 
tion to the subject in hand is of great value 
to all students of the labor question, what- 
ever their point of view. We expect to 
make frequent citation of Mr. Mitchell’s 
views in future editorials upon the topics 
discussed. 
Philippine Islands, 1493-1898 (The): Trans- 
_ lated from the Originals. Edited and Anno- 
tated by Emma Helen Blair and James Alexander 
Robertson, with Historical -Introduction and Ad- 
ditional Notes by Edward Gaylord Bourne. Illus- 
_ trated. Vol. VII.—1588-1591. The Arthur H. Clark 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 64%x9%in. 320 pages. $4, 
net, per vol, . 
Portraits of the Sixties. By Jae McCar- 
thy. Illustrated. Harper & Bros., New York. 
in. 340 pages. $2, net. 
Where are the readers of English history 


who have not profited by Mr. Justin McCar- 


thy’s “History of Our Own Times,” com- 
prising some of the most generally helpful 
volumes ever written? Mr. McCarthy has 
now published a book which in some senses 
may be regarded as a companion work to 
that history. With peculiar lightness of 
touch he gives to us in the present volume 
a description of many interesting char- 
acters of English society during the period 
between 1860 and 1870. As is natural 
from the narrator’s distinguished career in 
the House of Commons, these characters are 
first of all political, next they are literary, 
and then dramatic, musical, artistic—in short, 
they represent various sides of life. The 

are such men as Lord John Russell, Sir 
Stafford Northcote, Goldwin Smith (happily 
still alive among us in America), Sir Richard 
Burton, the brothers Newman, Dickens 
Thackeray, Tennyson, Carlyle, Richard 
Owen, and many others. The volume is, like 
every other historical work of Mr. McCar- 
thy’s, vivacious, full of color, and alive with 
a Gallic touch-and-go. The world seems 
flooded with books of reminiscences nowa- 
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days, but it is a true instinct which leads 
men to turn to this kind of writing. Noone 
has met the want more exactly than has 
Mr. McCarthy. 


Pleasant Street Partnership (The). By Mary 
F. Leonard. Illustrated. The W. A. Wilde Co., 
Boston. 5x7% in. 269 pages. 85c., net. (Post- 
age, 10c.) 

Two young women’s experiment in shop- 

keeping in a conservative little Southern 

town furnishes a theme which the author 
has treated in a manner as agreeable as the 
neighborhood which she here makes known. 

The introduction into the story of a delight- 

ful small boy and the relation of incidents 

specially concerning a willful but lovable 
little girl will make it interesting to juvenile 
as well as older readers. 


Practical Course in Spanish. H. 
_ Monsanto, A.M., and Louis A. Languellier, LL.D. 
Revised by Freeman M. Josselyn, Jr. ‘The Ameri- 
can Book Co., New York, sxI14 in. 398 pages. 
Primer of Hebrew (A). By Charles Pros- 
_ pero Fagnani. Charles Scribner’s Sons; New 
ork, 5X7%in. 119 pages. $1.50, net. 


Problems of Living. By J. Brierley, B.A. 
Thomas Whittaker, New York. 5x7% in. 356 
pages. $1.40. 

Mr. Brierly is eminently gifted with human 
sympathy and spiritual insight. His treat- 
ment of themes that interest the thoughtful 
is both graceful in literary style and strong 
in intellectual staple. Though but recently 
introduced to American readers, he has won 
an appreciation that grows as each new 
volume of these brief essays appears, in 
which he discourses on the principles of 
thought and conduct that are involved in 
the conditions and problems, both personal 
and social, of the modern world. 

Quaker Maiden (A): A Story for Girls. By 
Evelyn Raymond. Illustrated. The Penn Pub- 
lishing Philadelphia. 444x7%4in. 324 pages. 

net. 


Reading a Poem. By William Makepeace | 


Thackeray. The A. Wessels Co., New York. 
- 6x8%in. 50 pages. $2.50, net. 
Despite the fact that this early and forgotten 
sketch contains Thackeray’s amusing Yel- 
lowplush as a character, there is hardly sub- 
stance or humor enough in it to justify its 
resuscitation. 


Red-Head. By John Uri Lloyd. Illustrated. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 534x8%in. 208 
pages. $1.60, net. 


Mr. Lloyd is a close and sympathetic re- 
porter of Kentucky life a generation ago. 
This story has a tragic intensity that some- 
times becomes oppressive, but none can 
doubt its faithfulness, and the incidents of 
feud hatred are relieved by a truly delicate 
and charming love story. Mr. Reginald 
Birch, in his pictures and decorations, has 
caught the spirit of the author admirably. 


Religious Freedom in American Education. 
By Joseph Henry Crooker. The American Uni- 
Boston. °54%x8in. 216 pages. 

, net, 

This volume is the report to the American 

Unitarian Association: of a committee of 

prominent educators upon ‘the condition 


and progress of unsectarian education in 
American schools, academies, and colleges,” 
amplified by Dr. Crooker for publication in 
book form. It exhibits the modern move- 
ment away from clericalism and sectarianism 
as beneficial alike to education and to relig- 
ion. The historical and statistical material 
it embodies is of much value. To this Dr. 
Crooker adds a discussion of ine principles 
involved in the question of teaching religion 
in the public schools. Here he is practically 
in accord with the position of The Outlook, 
editorially stated October 31. But his con- 
tention that if the Bible is to be studied as 
literature the work is to be done in church 
schools only does not seem so tenable. He 
reasons that to attempt it in the public 
schools “ would involve the State in sectarian 
wrangles.” To avoid political wrangles be- 
tween Protestant and Catholic the study of 
English history, we are informed, has been 
discontinued in some schools of Ireland. 
Surely we may postpone a similar sacrifice 
till necessity enforces it. In discussing the 
general subject the distinction between relig- 
ion and a religion needs to be more clearly 
observed than it is by most writers. When 
Dr. Crooker says, ‘The secular State which 
our Nationis . . . has no religion,” it is true 
only as any given form of religion is meant ; 
not true with reference to religion unspecial- 
ized in various forms. That the American 
Nation has and exhibits religion in this 
deeper sense of the word significant facts 
attest. It provides chaplains for its delib- 
erative assemblies and armed forces, and 
stamps a religious confession upon its coins. 
How far unspecialized religion can receive 
expression in our public schools is one of 
the coming questions, and Dr. Crooker does 
not seem to have this question as well in 
hand as others less central. 


Representative Women of the Bible and the 
R presentative Women of To-Day. By Rev. 
Len. G. Broughton. The Pepper Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia. 5x7%in. 235 pages. $1, net. 

Richard Baxter: A Story of New England 
Life of 1830 to 1840. By Edward F. Jones. The 
Grafton Press, New York. 5x8in. 331 pages. $1.50, 


Ship of State (The). By Those at the Helm. 
The Youth’s Companion Series.) Ginn & Co., 
oston. 5x7%in, 264 pages. 

A gift for any and every school-boy. Its 

clear and readable accounts of the depart- 

ments of the United States Government 
derive added interest from the fact that each 
has been contributed wf Secretary, Senator, 

Justice, or other official. 


Shoes and Rations for a Long March: 
Being Sermon Growths from an Army Chap- 
lain’s Talks in Camp and Field and Prison and 
at Home. 5% H. Clay Trumbull. Charles Scrib- 
net ew York. 5% x8 in. 353 pages. 

.50, net. 


Dr. Trumbull learned homiletics in no theo- 
logical seminary, but in his experience as an 
army chaplain in the Civil War. These 
sermons, some of which were originally 
iven in the Union army and some in Con- 
ederate prisons, are of peculiar interest, not 
on that account only, but as specimens of 
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the art, acquired in such a school, of putting 
things plainly and forcibly. 


Shorter Poems of Alfred Tennyson (The). 
Edited by Charles Read Nutter, A.B. (Pocket 
American and English Classics.) The Macmillan 
Co., New York. 4x5%4in. 285 pages. 50c. 

Sibyl, or Old School Friends. By May 
PRaldwin. Illustrated. The J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia. 54%x7%in. 310 pages. 

Six Giants and a Griffin and Other Stories. 
By Birdsall Otis Edey. Illustrated. R. H. Rus- 
jak New York. 8xi0%in. 49 pages. $1.25, net. 

Sixteen Years in Siberia: Some Experiences 
of a Russian Revolutionist. By Leo Deutsch. 
Translated by Helen Chisholm. Illustrated. E. P,. 
Dutton & Co., New York. 5% x9 in. 372 pages. 
$4, net. 

Reserved for later notice. 


Some Fruits of Solitude. By William Penn. 
The H. M. Caldwell Co., Boston. 4x6 in. 261 
pages. 75c. 

Story of the Nazarene in Annotated Para- 
hrase (The). By Noah K. Davis, Ph.D. The 
leming H. Revell Co., New York. 542x8% in. 

428 pages. $1.75, net. 

The life of Christ is here retold in vivid 

style, with some help from lively imagina- 

tion. A striking case of this is the Mil- 

tonic picture of a conclave of the infernal 

angels in “the dark region between the 
world and Hades,” preliminary to Satan’s 
assault upon Jesus in his grand temptation. 

Dr. Davis’s use of his material is often quite 

impressive, but his general treatment, while 

picturesque, is uncritical, with some extrava- 
gance thrown in, as in representing the 

Spirit leading Jesus to his temptation in the 

wilderness as a humiliation of the second 

Person of the Trinity by the third Person. 


Teacher Training with the Master Teacher; 
Studies of Christ in the Act of Teaching as a 
Means of Learning how to Teach. By Rev. 
C.S. Beardslee, D.D. The Sunday School Times 
Co., Philadelphia. 444x7%in. 178 pages. 50c. 

Through the Gates of Old Romance. By 
W. Jay Mills. Illustrated. The J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia. 5'%4xS8in. 282 pages. $2, net. 

This well-made book, with its attractive title, 

narrates anumber of incidents from the lives 

of people prominent in New York when 

Canal Street was the Mecca for retail trade, 

and.a family’s social position was assured 

provided they could boast of a house on 

Broadway anywhere between the Battery 

and Wall Street. It goes back even further, 


- to the time when.Bowling Green was a romp- 


ing ground for Tory children, and the chap- 
ter entitled “ Major Anaré’s Last Love” Is 
as dainty a bit of romance as could be 
found anywhere. Inthe same vein is “ The 
Love Story of the Noted Nathaniel Moore.” 


Among other chapters are “ The Ghosts of. 


an Old Staten Island Manor House,” “A 

True Picture of the Last Days of Aaron 

Burr,” and others. There are fifteen illus- 

trations by John Rae 

Two Sides of the Face. By A. T. Quiller- 
Couch. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 57% 
in. 325 pages. $1.50. 

Queer and thrilling tales of old days in Corn- 

wall, largely, we judge, founded on fact and 

authentic tradition. The book will hardly 


rank with “The Delectable Duchy,” and 
there is much to choose between the best 


' and the poorest of the tales; yet, at its best, 


the volume has a singular fascination for the 
imagination. 
Understanding Heart (The). By Samuel M. 


Crothers. The American Unitarian Association, 
Boston. 5x74 in. 187 pages. $1, net. 


The fault that Jesus found with the religious 
leaders of his people—their inability to un- 
derstand a new time and its new demands— 
Dr. Crothers finds widely prevalent in the 
church to-day. Our time needs “the under- 
standing heart” for the readjustment of 
ideals to facts, of our inherited views to actual 
experience, and of material ends to spiritual. 
Dr. Crothers would have the sacredness of 
secular interests recognized, and the essen- 
tially religious character of many activities 
not formally religious, for the development 
of a larger religious unity than now exists. 
His thought is often parallel with that of 
Dean Fremantle, and is marked by large 
spiritual insight and sympathy. 


Web (The). By Frederick Trevor Hill. Il- 
lustrated. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 
5x8in. 344 pages. 

A novelty in recent fiction in that the ins 
and outs of legal precedure furnish the tex- 
ture. The fight of a brilliant lawyer to save 
an honorable woman from a disgraceful per- 
secution is well contrasted with the trickery 
and knavery of unscrupulous attorneys. The 
personal story has life and go and the plot is 
kept moving with skill. The novel will 
almost certainly find a wide reading. 


When Malindy Sings. By Paul Laurence 
Dunbar. Illustrated. Dodd, Mead & Co., New | 
York. 515x9in. pages. $1.50, net. 


There is a great deal of character as well as 
artistic excellence in the photographs taken 
by the Hampton Institute Camera Club to 
illustrate Mr. Dunbar’s poems. And the 
poems themselves have music in their rhythm 
and gentle human pathos in their feeling. 


‘*Winks:’’ A Book of Recitation for Boys. 
By Alice Lewis Richards. The H. M. Caldwell 
Co., Boston. in. 153 pages. 75c. 

With Ethan Allen at Ticonderoga. By W. 
Bert Foster. Illustrated. The Penn Publishing 
Co.,*Philadelphia. 5x7 in. 363 pages. 90c., net. 

With Rodgers on the President. By James 


Otis. Il'ustrated. The W. A. Wilde Co., Boston. 
5x8in. 348 pages. $1.20, net. (Postage, 15c.) 


This concluding volume of Mr. Otis’s excel- 
lent juvenile series on our great commanders 
furnishes entertainment in the way of good 
story-telling and instruction in reflecting the 
patriotic spirit of the period as faithfully as 
it pictures events important in the naval his- 
tory of the War of 1812. 


With the Treasure-Hunters. By James Otis. 
Illustrated. The J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadel- 
phia. 5%4x8in. 340 pages. 

Mr..Otis maintains his reputation as one of 
cur best writers of that type of boys’ story 
which furnishes an exciting episode in almost 
every chapter. The Florida Cays and their 
neighborhood furnish the scene in the pres- 
ent case. 
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The Packer Manufacturing Co., New York. 
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BLANKETS 


| Saves at every point. 


Coarse things easily 
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f) in all seasons. It costs but $15.00 complete and can be installed in a few minutes 
by means of our patent holdfast, without any changes in the plumbing. Our book- 


let ‘¢ For Beauty’s Sake’? tells the pleasures of shower bathing. Free on request. 
STANDARD SANITARY MFG. CO., DEPT. 22, PITTSBURG, PA., U. 8. A; 


The fixtures shown in this bathroom cost approximately $143.00, 


not including piping or labor. 


99 PORCELAIN ENAMELED BATHS 
AND ONE- PIECE LAVATORIES. 


are made in many 
beautiful designs, in one 
piece, free from cracks or 
plaster-paris joints and are 
therefore absolutely sanitary. 
Every piece bears our ** Green and 
Gold” suarantce label and has our 
trade-mark ‘Standard’ or initials 


“ S. S. M. Co.” cast in relief on the 
exterior. You take no risk when buy 


ing Ware. Our book 


MODERN 
BATHROOMS 


tllustratesa number of well-designed in- 
teriors costing from $80.00 to aes, 
and will be sent free on application. 

The Standard” Portable Shower 
is a most sensible and pleasing 
CHRISTMAS GIFT, as it will 
afford continuous comfort and 
pleasure to the entire family 
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JUST RUN ACROSS”’’ 
Same People-are Lucky 


Some people make an intelligent aie of 
food and get on the right track (pure food) 
others are lucky enough to stumble upon the 
right way out of the difficulty just as a Phila. 
young woman did. 

She says: “I had suffered terribly from 

nervous indigestion, everything seemed to dis- 
agree with me and I was on the point of starva- 
tion when one day I happened to run across 
a demonstration of Postum Food Coffee at 
one of the big stores here. 
“JT took a sample home and a sample of 
Grape Nuts as well and there tried them again 
and found they agreed with me perfectly. For 
months I made them my main diet and as the 
result I am restored to my former perfect 
health and can eat everything I want to. 

“When I spoke to my physician about 
Grape Nuts he said, ‘It is a most excellent 
food’.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich, | 

There’s a reason. 

Look for the famous little book, “ The 
Road to Wellville,” in every package of both 
Postum and Grape-Nuts. 


It's Friendly, 


make yourself familiar with it. 
Trial quantity for the asking. 


Opty to ch 


iy 
with Ordimary ay 


Won the 


Used by owners of valuable Plate 
for more than a quarter century. 


Electro-Silicon Silver Soap 
for washing and polishing Silver and Glass- 
ware has equal merits. At Grocers and 
Druggists. Postpaid, 15 cts. (stamps). 

“Sri10c0Nn,” 80 Cliff Street, New York. 


: Mail orders only. 


-Handsome Skirts, - - 


We have no agencies or branch stores. 
A ll orders should be sent direct to us. 


Suits an Jackets 


Although all of our 
garments are made to 
order, our prices are 
lower than are asked 
in the retail stores for 
ready-made suits of 
equal quality. 


We Guarantee 
to Fit You 


To those who have 
never patronized us, our 
ability to make perfect- 
fitting garments from 
measurements sent us 
by mail seems almost 
impossible, but our fif- 
teen years’ experience 
has resulted in the adop- 
tion of a_ successful 
system exclusively our 
own. 

We know we can fit you, but if anything 
we send you is not entirely satisfactory, return 
it promptly and we will refund your money. 
You take no risk whatever, as we guarantee 
style, quality, fit, and workmanship. 

All we ask is a trial order, as new pur- 
chasers almost invariably become our regular 
patrons. 


Made to Order 
in One Week 


Our Lilustrates and Describes: 
Tailored Suits, - - $8 to $40 
$4 to $20 
Stylish Jackets, - - $8 to $35 
Traveling Dresses, - - $10 to $35 


" We Pay Express Charges to any part of the United States 


Write us fuily; your letters will be answered by women of 
fante ane experience, who will, if you desire, aid you in sel 

ink styles an materials en you’ send us an order, t ey 

1 look after it while it is in the cutter’s and tailor’s hands 
and will give it the same care and ations that it would 
have if it were made under your ee nee su sion. 
rite to-day for our Winter posue oO. 49, and sam- 

ples of newest materials sent F by return mail to any part 
a United States. State aie you wish samples for suits 
or cloaks, and about the colors you en and we will senda 
{ull assortment of just what you wis 


NATIONAL CLOAK and SUIT COMPANY 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 
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Established 15 Years. 
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but the addition of any fruit or nuts makes a nice change. 
you try some for your Christmas Dinner? 

Four Fruit Flavors: Lemon, Orange, Strawberry, and Raspberry. At grocers everywhere. 10c. 
THE GENESEE PURE Foop Co., Le Roy, New York. 


Everybody likes it.” 


“While Mama is busy 
getting ready for Christ- 
mas Dinner I am pre; 
paring the Jell-O. | 
can do it as well as she. 
I am going to add some 
candied cherries to this 


Why don’t 
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A Syrup for Griddle 
Cakes— 


Better than the Bee 
Makes— 


CORN SYRUP 


A golden syrup made 
from golden grain. 
Pure and clean. 
Highly nutritious. 


Sold in 10c, 25¢e and 50c friction-top tins. 


tf you cannot get Karo Corn Syrup 
ut your grocer’s, please send us a 
postal giving his name and address. 


A book of new receipts by Mrs. Helen 
Armstrong sent free upon request. 


CORN PRODUCTS CO., 
New York and Chicago. 


A Nutritious Food-Drink for All Ages 


4 “ed 
“ANTS INVA? 
AGED AND [RAVELERS 


AN 
WWNCH FOOD 
Prepared by Dissolving in Water Only 


NOCOOKING OR MILK REQUIRED 


HORLICK'S FOOD CO- 
SOON DEPOT, 34 FARRINGDON ROAD. LONDON 


shh 


we eest 


PRICE, 50 CENTS 


RACINE, US.A- ec 


“The standard of excellence and purity.” 


Horlick’s Malted Milk is a complete, pure 
food. Composed of pure, rich milk and choice, 


malted grains. 
form, or both, 
Ask for HO 


Sample of powder or tablet 
will be sent free upon request. 
RLICK’S at all druggists, 
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READ a book the other night 
which told of a busy man who 
planned to spend a certain eve- 
ning at home with his family— 
because he felt he’d been neg- 
lecting them. 

At supper his mind was on an 
important transaction with a firm 
in Calcutta. All during the evening he was 
engaged mentally in working out that same 
Calcutta deal, and when the “ home” evening 
was over he had just time to rush back from 
Calcutta to say good-night to his family. 
Which suggests several things. 

That you are 7” reality where your thoughts 
are. 

That wherever you are, you’d better be 
there just then. 

It’s the way to eat your breakfast, for in- 
stance. Don’t eat your breakfast with your 
mind at the office, or when you get to the office 
your breakfast will be on your mind. 

Even a breakfast of ‘“‘ Force ” is helped by 
really “being present ” while you eat ie 


BE SUNNY 


There’s no hurry—if you’ll only commit to 
memory and realize the truth of two simple 
sentences: “ I’ve all the time there is,” and 
‘‘There’s only one thing to be done at a 
time.” 


Be Sunny. 

Which reminds me that I’ve written a book | 
—my first. 

It treats of two subjects: (0. 


how to serve “ FORCE” in many 
ways, and how to be sunny— gf 
always. It’s worth so much I i 
can’t charge for it—except a ni 
two-cent stamp, which, if al 
you'll send with the cou- 40 this corner 
| off and mailit 
with a two-cent 


pon below, will entitle 
stamp, to-day, to 


you to one copy. 
“SUNNY JIM,” 
BUFFALO, U.S.A. 


Yours truly, 


os Please send me a copy of 
Sunny ich Foe 
(To be continued) of close a two-cent_st 


CUT this 
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a Al Great Offer by a Great Magazine 
LESLIE'S | 


Enlarged. 


Improved. 


10c. a Copy; $1.00 a Year. 
We believe in Leslie’s Monthly. Ji is growing bigger in bulk, 
broader in policy, timelier in matter, more human in treatment. 
Leslie’s Monthly for 1902 is the best magazine we have ever planned. 


THE CHRISTMAS COVER. 


THE IMPORTED AMERICAN. A FREE GIFT to Subscribers: 
You will marvel at theenterprise of LESLIEZ’s MONTHLY. Tostudy and 

the human side of ‘the great problem of American immigration, a Leslie’s Heroine Calendar the superb 
LIE’S MONTHLY hassentits well-known correspondents, belo 
MRS. BROUGHTON BRANDENBURG, to livein Sicily, | Christmas Number. Use coupon below at once. 
witha poor Italian family,to accompany them in the steerage to 
this country, and learn from closestintimacy their hopes and fears, 
and afterwards the realization of theirsettlement in the promised 
land. This series of articles casts a white lighton the process which 
manufactures American citizens out of such raw material. 


A WOMAN’S BREAD AND BUTTER. 


You will beinterested in the human quality of LESLIE’s MONTHLy, 
It is to LESLIE’Ss MONTHLY that MAUD BALLINGTON BOOTH 
contributes the wonderful story of her work in prison. LESLIE’Ss, too, 
will print serially thetrue and inspiring account of a girl’s struggle for 
life in a great city. From the ‘‘learner’s wage’’ of $1.50 a w e 
climbs painfully upto a position ofcomfort. It is a realstory. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN LOBBY. 


You will grow enthusiastic at the patriotism of LESLIE’s MONTHLY. 
Itis LESLIE’s which is investigating with scrupulous care our vicious sys- 
tem of government by the Lobby, and which prints exactly what it finds. 
It is LESLIzE’s, too, which is publishing true, unvarnished accounts of the 

who govern us, and who never give us a chance to vote them down. 


GOOD TO READ. 


You will delight in theentertainment of LESLIE’s MONTHLY. Thede- ; : 
lightful ** Domesticities,’* by the author of ‘‘Wee MacGreegor,’’**A Few eee 
Real Boys,” by theauthorof ‘The Real Diary ofa Real Boy,” **A Honeys 
moon on a Houseboat,’ by the man who spent it. These are but three ' 
of a score of features solely to entertain. 


All Sorts of GOOD Stories 


You will enjoy LESLIg£’s Stories. We believe in LESLIE’s Writers, 
How can we helpit? See their names: 


The Most Ornamental 
Calendar of 1904. 


J.J. Bell, Henry Van Dyke, Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Marion Hill, **Ralph Connor,” Irving Bacheller, ee 
Henry Harland, Carolyn Wells, H., Stillwell Edwards, 3 
Jack London, Henry A. Shute, John Luther Long, ? 
Frank Bullen, 8. R. Crockett, Roy Rolfe Gilson, etc. # 
Leslie’s HEROINE CALENDAR. 
These are the Artists: The Heroines are from these novels: rf 


‘Alice of Old Vincennes,’ 
 Howarp CHanpier CHRISTY, 4 Maid ad Arms 


N A. B. WENZELL, “ Hearts Courageous,’’ 


___ by Hailie E. Rives. 
WILL GREFE, “ The Pit,’’ 


FRANK ™ 
LESLIE ‘“ by Frank Norris. 
PUBLISHING Harrison FISHER, ‘Denis Dent,” 


5th Ave., N.Y. City: 
my This Calendar, given FREE with every 
tion to Franx Lesiir'’s Popu- new yearly subscription, comprises pictures 
Lak for the year 1904. \ of three of these heroines—exquisite 
Send me Leslie's HeroineCalendar lithographs in 12 colors—on heavy 
and your special Christmas issue, as RY ed art paper, 10x12 inches, tied 
well as all the numbers for 1904, for with silk ribbon; sent postage prepaid 
which I enclose $1.00. byus. The Heroine Calendar, the Christ- 
“ mas Number and the twelve 
_ issues of LESLIE’S MONTHLY 
N for 1904 all for $1.00. Not given with 
combination subscription orders 
~  cacept so advertised. 


7 FRANK LESLIE PUBLISHING HOUSE, N. Y. 


Send for IUustrated Prospectus. Free. Out. 


Popular 
MONTHLY 
. 
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I HE SH OE 
THAT PROVES 


you buy shoes in 

the ordinary retail store, 

you have a choice of a few 

hundred pairs made from samples sub- 

mitted six months ago. Ina Regal store 

you are fitted from a large, complete 

stock which comes DIRECT from 

the factory to that store. The shoe 

which yesterday was in the boot- 

maker’s hands will be on your foot 
tomorrow. 

When you buy Regal shoes by 

mail your order can be filled, in any 

one of 144 fittings, from a general 

stock of 100,000 pairs. Every 

shoe is fresh from the factory, 

made from the newest models. 


All Regal mail-orders are received and executed under the 
one roof. If your order is received in the morning, your shoes 
are shipped to you that same night. From the time it reaches 
the store to the time the shoes are mailed, your interests re- 
ceive undivided and scrupulous attention. 

We keep your size on file; if we have fitted you 

once we can do so again without another measurement. 

There are over 200,000 regular customers on our 

mail-order books. There are 20 Regal stores in the most 
particular fashion center of the country—New York. 

Send a postal for our new descriptive catalogue. It 

gives triple-mirrored reproductions of all the new styles. 

Re shoes are sold only in 60 Regal for 

$3.50, or by mail, prepaid, for $3.75. 


REGAL MAIL-ORDER DEPARTMENT 
139 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Model 0312. Made in King Calf Blucher, lace style; also 
King Calf, button style; also Patent Calf, lace style; also 
Imported Enamel, lace style. This shoe has a decided custom a eee a 
appearance. It presents the new narrow toe, which is fast Pe Ne — 
becoming immensely popular with the fashion critics of 7 — 
New York. 
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SOAP 


The zew medicinal soap that beautifies the skin as no othersoap can, 
is a skin food, tonic and cleanser—a derivative from that worid-famed 
skin ointment, Resinol, so highly endorsed by the medical proiession. A 
combination of skin-healing properties and a gentle, effectivesoap base which 
beautifies by producing perfectly healthy skin growth. Quickly removes all skin 
humors, from simple roughness to serious eczema. Gives life and lustre to the 
hair, stops falling hair, dandruff, and promotes heavy growth. In the nur- 
Sery it is invaluable for all infantile humors, and gives a sense of purity 
and healthfulness not obtained by other soaps. Sold ever ywhelt, 


SAMPLE SENT FREE 
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The PHONOGRAPH 
is. the best present, be- 
cause of its inexhaustible 
variety and its ‘educa- 
tional value. Thousands 
of selections are cata- 
logued and at least 25 
are added each month. 

The wonderful superior- 
ity in musical performance 
and technical excellence 
of Edison Gold Moulded 
Records has forced other 
makers to officially admit 
that they cannot compete. 
Go to the nearest 
dealer’s and hear Mr. 
Edison’s latest improve- 
ments. 


DEALERS EYERYWHERE 
SELL PHONOGRAPHS 


Phonograph Art Cal- 

6 beautiful cards. 
shestanhee in 12 colors, size 
1022 by 1442 inches, no advertisin 
in sight, sent on receipt of 
cents at New York office 


[NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO, 
Orange, N. J. 


New YORK - 83 Chambers 88. 
CHICAGO - - 304 Wabash Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO 933 Market 8t. 
UROPE: ANTWERP. BELGIUM 
32_Rempart St. Georges” 


BETTER THAN TOYS. The EDISON, _ 
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JWAN SFIELD Go. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS ARE FULL SIZE 
* § 283-Collar or Bib Pin, solid gold, rose finish, $ .75; 1636-Chatelaine Watch, beautifully enameled, maroon, n or blue, 2 rows 
i pearls, $10.00 ; 4996-Scart Pin, 14k, rose finish, $1.25 ; 5093-Brooch, 14k, rose finish, chatelaine hook, whole soe d emerald eye, $10.50; 
© §5517-Brooch, sterling, gray finish, $ .90; 5599-Bib Pin, sterling, gray finish, $ .75; 6045-Scarf Pin, sterling, gray. finish, Arab’s 
,% 69; 6046-Scarf Pin, sat! ee | gray,ruby eye, $ .50 : 6U80-Bar Link Buttons, sterling, gray finish, pair $ 00 : 6112-Bar Link 

My Buttons, solid gold, rose finish, pair $2.50 ; 6535-Ascot Pin. 14k, baroque pearl, $1.75 ; &545-Collar ins (2), 14k, baroque /, 
Sms? pearls, pair $2.00 ; 6555-Ring, 14k, baroque pearl, two rubies, $17.50 ; 6571-Scarf Pin, sterling, rose gold finish, baroqueiy aie 
pearl, $1.50 ; 6583-Bar Pin, 14k, 5 baroque pearls, $4.75. 4 
Any of the above articles prepaid (delivery guaranteed) upon receipt of price. Your money cheerfully refunded if pur- 
chase is not entirely satisfactory. A postal will bring you Free Our Magnificent Catalog, containing thousands of\ 
up-to-date articles in jewelry, watches, sterling silverware, fine leather goods, art ware, toilet articles, opera g 
diamond iiewelty etc. This cotelonee will make Christmas buying easy and pleasant and at lowest prices. 

Established THE WARREN MANSFIELD CO., Gold and Silversmiths, 258 Middle St., Portland, Me. 


POND PIANOS 


A PIANO FOR XMAS 


- | ‘Surely nothing can make a more acceptable or 
| appropriate Xmas gift than a beautiful Ivers & Pond 
piano. If you will write us at once we-will send you 
our handsome new catalogue, just off the press, con- 
taining half-tone pictures of our 1904 styles, and will 
also give you full information as to how one of these 
charming instruments can be placed in your home 
before Christmas, even though you live in the most 
distant part of the United States. Ivers & Pond pianos, 
from a musical and artistic standpoint, cannot be 


No amount of money could buy any better 


materials or workmanship, richer or more musical 
tone, or greater durability. 


Mode! ‘' Classique,’’ Style 309 


HOW TO BUY If no deuiee near you sells them, we can supply you from Boston. An 


order entrusted to us will be executed with the nicest discrimination. 


in regard to tone quality, perfection of action, and beauty of case finish, that would be exercised were 
the piano to be for the personal use of one of our officers. The wisdom of this care on our part is 
obvious when we willingly ship the piano subject to approval, not asking that it be accepted unless it 
proves entirely satisfactory. We sell on time payments (in the most remote village or city in the United 
States as simply and salaly as if you lived in Boston), requiring a small cash remittance at time of 


purchase, and balance in 12, 24, or 36 equal monthly dese Old pianos taken in exchange. A_ 


personal letter with list oftcash and time prices if you will write. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 167 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


(FDe 
Fox, Duffield’ & Company | 


The Forerunner. By Neith Boyce. The story of a typical American promoter and money-maker—his 2 
schemes and ambitions, his experiments, his failures, his successes, and—n1s wiFE. $1.50 postpaid. 


The Compromises of Life. Lec- 7 The Life of a Wooden Doll. With 
tures and Addresses by Henry ; twenty-eight photographs 
Watterson. Photogravure por- taken from ‘“‘ life,’’ by Lewis 
trait. $1.50 net; postage lc. Saxby. $1.25 postpaid. 

The First Loves of Perilla. A 
gentle satire on the ‘‘ matinée 


Rhymes of Real Children. Lyrics 


Sage; 

the nursery, py Petty Sages girl,” by John Corbin. Front- 
+ six pictures in colors by Jessie é 

ispiece in color by C. Allan 
i Willcox Smith. $1.50 net; Gilbert. 

postage (10th thousand.) 

4 The Shepherd’s Pipe. Pastoral 
q In Beauty’s Realm. By C. Allan poems of the XVIth and 
1 Gilbert. The handsomest gift XVIIth Centuries. Selected by 
q book of the season. Twenty- Fitzroy Carrington. With six 
four illustrations. $4.00 net; portraits; boards $1.00 net; linp 
\ : postage 30c. rom ‘‘RHYMES OF REAL CHILDREN leather $1.25 nets post 5c. 
7 ' Calendars. ‘*‘The Fusser’s Calendar,’’ $2.00; ‘‘The Omar Calendar,’’ $1.00; ‘‘A Calendar of Paul 


Helleu’s Drawings,”’’ $2.50; ‘‘A Portfolio of Helleu’s Drawings,”’ $3.00; all postpaid 


‘Complete catalogue sent on application. 


‘ FOX, DUFFIELD & COMPANY, 36 East 21st Street, New York 


TRIAL 
BY JURY 


Every man is on trial 
before a jury of his fel- 
lows and his own abili- 
ties must determine 
their estimate of him. 
_ Success comes quick- 
as : est to him that has a 
— .. knowledge of the Law. 


PRP 7 It is the controllin 
a= element in affairs o 
moment—the force 
jue Be that pushes a man into positions 


of great trust, responsibility and emolu- 
, ment. It isthe essence of good training 
fora commercial career. If your time is too fully occupied to attend a law school, you can 


Learn Law at Home 


through the system of the Sprague Correspondence School of Law—the first correspon- 
dence law school; endorsed by Bench, Bar and Law Colleges; with thousands of practicing 
graduates in every state. Three practical courses—Preparatory, Commercial Law, College 
Law. We can prepare you for the bar. Write to-day for free catalogue and book of 
letters from hundreds of our students in active practice—let us show you how we have 
helped others and how we can help you. 


THE SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW, 315 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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SLOANE 


Hall in Sherry’s, New York, showing Berlin Whole Carpets on floor 
and stairs, made to order by W. & J. Sloane 


HE effective key-note in any intetior decorative scheme is the floor covering. 
We feel confident that there is no collection of Imported and Domestic 
Carpetings in the world which offers a wider range for selection than that 

which is contained in our establishment. We have also unusual facilities for designing 


WHOLE CARPETS 


which ate artistic masterpieces, being woven in one piece, and having an individ- 
uality not possessed by carpetings woven in lengths. This is particularly true of 
the Aubusson, which is really a tapestry applied to floor covering. The French 
Savonneries, and Chenille Axminsters from Scotch looms, command attention be- 
cause of their rich tones, and where stronger styles are desired, the Berlin Carpets, 
woven to special designs exclusively for us, commend themselves. All of these 
carpets may be woven to order to fit any room of irregular outlines. 


Broadway and Nineteenth Street, New York 
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The Outlook 


Tire 


Good rubbes and a rightly 
constructed tire is the secret 
of the success of the Kelly- 
Springfield Tire. The name 
docsn’t make the success, 
but the name gives you a 
handle by which you can 
always ask for the best tire 


made. 
Our booklet, ‘* The 
Kelly-Springfield Idea,’’ 
will tell you why. 
CONSOLIDATED 
RUBBER TIRE COMPANY 
40 Wall Street, New York 
Akron, Ohio 


Cloth Cases Outlook 


are now ready for Volumes 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 7], 
72, 73, 74. . They are handsomely made up in jade-green cloth with gilt lettering, price 
thirty-five cents each, postage paid. Any bookbinder can bind THE OvuTLooxk for you 
with this case at a slight cost. We do not exchange bound volumes for back numbers. 
We have prepared title-pages for the volumes mentioned above, and shall be glad to 
furnish the title-pages FREE to Subscribers desiring to bind their copies of THE OUTLOOK. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 
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SANTA Craus will get around 
more quickly this year, as he has 
adopted the Stevens-Dur- 
yea’”’ automobile _to speed him 
safely onhis way. More than ever 
will St. Nick be welcomed, because 
he is loaded down with Stevens 
fles, Pistols and Shotguns 
for the youth of the land. Give 
boy that ‘“*Stevens”’ he 
as been wishing for so long, and 
make this Xmas time a memorable 
oneforhim. Stevens ’’ means 
Safety, Accuracy and Relia- 
bility to the highest degree at- 
tainable, and makes Men ou 
of Bo Se 
Our line is a large and varied one, 
comprising Rifles, Pistols and 
Shotg 


Ask your dealer and insist on the 
‘*Stevens.”” If you cannot obtain them, 
let us know, and we will ship direct, 
4; express prepaid, upon receipt of price. 

catalog. It is a book of ready refer- 
ence, and should be in the hands of 
every sportsman. 


‘It can be done!""—that new and attractive puzzle of ours, but will keep you gucssing until you solve it. Try F cynyt luck 
these long winter evenings. Address **’ PUZZLE-DEPARTMENT,” sending iwo 2-cent stamps, and our puzzle is yours. 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CO., = «+=. 470 MAIN STREET, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASSACHUSEITS 
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Eddy Refrigerator ine V1011NS 
y g _ An opportunity to obtain a fine old instru- 

; ment at a very low price. Students violins 

(dated a specialty. Choice of 
over 300. Concert instruments by old 
masters, in admirable preservation. Finest 
Collection of Masterpieces in America. 
Send forour beautiful Catalog of Old Vio- 
lins (free). Illustrated with fac-simile 
labels, also a descriptive list of old violins 
possessing superb tonal qualities. Monthly 


Our standard for quarter of a century. 


THE “WILKE” 
Glass Lined Refrigerators | 
The perfection of cleanliness and economy, 


lewis & GoncER, 


ayments accepted. ery instrument 
| 5 guaranteed. 
7 1 
130 and 132 West 42d Street, and A Special Offer 
135 West 41st Street, New York allow seven days examination. | 
Between 6th Avenue and Broadway. LYON & HEALY, 90 Adams St., Chicago 
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| MONEY-MAKING 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


With small capital you can start in the congenial, money 
making enterprise of giving magic lantern and stereopticon 
exhibitions or moving picture entertainments. Every town 
olfers Opportunities. There is always a demand for a man 
with an outfit to give public exhibitions for Churches, 
Schools, Societies, etc. We will send you FREE illustrated 
catalogue that tells what it costs to get an outfit, teaches 
how to operate, and instructs you how to conduct entertain- 
ments. We have the largest and most complete stcck on 
carth--views illustrating every suhject of Popular, Religious 
; and Scientific interest. Lanterns for Home Amusement. 


McALLISTER, Manufacturing Optician, 
49 Nassau St., N. Y. 
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Broader in scope 
than anything 
heretofore at- 
tained in pocKet 
photography. 


Ohe 
New 34 


Folding 
Pocket 


KODAKS 


Pneumatic release automatic chutes with iris diaphragm stops, high speed 
rectilinear lens, rising, failing and sliding front, combined reversible finder and 
spirit level, tripod socKets for vertical and horizontal exposures. An instrument 
that provides, in pocKet form, every detail of the equipment required by those who 
Know photography best. Loads in daylight for 2, 4, 6 or 10 exposures as desired. 


Pictures, 34x5%in. Price, $20 


“Kodakery” means photography with the bother left out, means ahytiehs 
ee fewer chemicals, better pictures. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Ask your dealer or write us for Rochester N Y 


booklet of Christmas Kodaks. 


| 
If it isn’t an it:isn’ | 
f it isn’t an Eastman, it:isn’t a Kodak. 
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Woman’s Exquisite Taste 


That au‘omobile manufacturer who disregards the desires and superior taste of a ———* 
purchaser’s wife and daughters, overlooks a potent factor of success. To their good judgment. 


we submit in the 1904 
Winton Touring Car 


A general design at once graceful and elegant, an exquisitely beautiful finish, and a 
perfectly balanced motor, a buoyant spring suspension and luxurious upholstery, 
combining to assure thorough comfort. To — over ruts, to lose hat pins and 
.to be “ rough handled ” generally, is impossible in the Winton—the palace 
car of automobiledom. 

The new 20-horsepower 1904 model combines ever so many features 
of excellence. It is the season’s distinctive success. Among other 
features, the new rear wheel and tire equipment argue for comfort and an 
absence of bothersome tire troubles. 

To men and women alike will appeal our improved lubricating system. The 

new method of ignition is far superior to anything previously incorporated in 

automobile equipment, and the new transmission insures the greatest degree of 
comfort and satisfaction to operator and passengers. 
R i i i i front 
etc. Price, everything complete, $2,500 f. o. b. Cleveland. 
We have agencies in a half hundred cities throughout. North America. Write for address of one 


nearest you. Our new catalogue illustrates and describes in detail this 20 horsepower marvel of auto- 
mobile excellence. 


The Winton Motor Carriage Company | 
Factory and General Offices, Cleveland, O., U.S.A. * 


' New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
Broadway and 54th St. - Berkley and Stanhope Sts. 246-248 N. Broad St. 1400 Michigan Avenue 


Members Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers __ 


‘ 


When you are ready for an automobile, 


\ Don’t Buy Trouble—Get a Winton 4 
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= Simply- 
Send a Postal 


and. ask us to mail you our new illustrated stove 
catalogue; and we will forward postpaid our 
completé catalogue of stoves and ranges, which 
iliustrates and describes everything in the 
stove line for cooking and heating worthy of 
your consideration—all at prices decidedly low. 
We sell only the best grades, avoiding the very 
cheapest. If you want an honestly made stove 
pt cannot afford to place your order until you 

ve seen our stove catal.gue. A postal card 


will bring it. 
20 isour 
price for 


ter stove than some 
firms sell at a higher 
price, but if you want 
the best send for our 
stove catalogue and 
read about our 
famous Home Oak 
stoves. The illus- 
tration shows our 
well known Home 
Oak stove; a very 
powerful heater 
made of No. 18 
gauge cold rolled 
steel and finish- 
ed with artistic 
nickel plated 
trimmings. Itis 
43 inches high, 
ay 9% inches 
round and - 
weighs63 
4.53 buys 
larger size 
weighing 

75 lbs. 
is the price of the most pop- 
ular size of the Home Oak 
$ 87 stove. 48 inches high,13% 
inches round,13% inch fire- 
pot,weight 108 pounds. The Home 
ak stoves are the best, not the 

cheapest, and are fully guaranteed. 
Air-tight heater made better 
 .than others on the market and 
m™ cheapest at our price. Wedo not 
u sell the cheapest that we can 
: - , tight heater at 
$1.14 is a better 
bargain than 
~Others at 95 cents 
mm up. It pays to buy 
the best. 


$ a good stove 
with a 9%- 
inch firepot. It 
a3 . is a much bet- 


kerosene Oil 
PAT. APR. 251" 1893. $7.00 and 
ELASTIC RIBBED UNION SUITS by a 
cover the entire body like an additional skin. Fitting like cheap stove. Getan honestly made one even 
~ a glove, but softly ana without pressure. No buttons if does cost a trifle more. Our ~s  E all 
the front. Made for men, women and young ond 
people. Most convenient to put on, being entered at & of 


the top and drawn on like trousers. With no other 
kind of underwear can ladies obtain such perfect fit 
for dresses or wear comfortably so small a corset. 
Made in great variety of fabrics and weights 
SOLD BY BEST DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
Send for illustrated Booklet, 
Oneita Mills, Dept. K, No. 1 Greene Street, N. Y. 


other styles—all good, all low priced. You can- 
not afford to buy until you have heard from us. 
Simply write a postal card and ask for stove 
catalogue. We will send it promptly. Address 


MONTGOMERY WARD £&-CO. 
Michigan Avenue, Madison & Washington Streets 


CHIGAGO 
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in handsome individual gift boxes > 


Light and Heavy. Beautiful Webs in Silk and Cotton ] 
Price 50c and $1.00 at all stores or by mail prepaid — 


IND | VIDU A SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK 
| Why do you permit a custom at the com- 
oe a which you would not tolerate 
our own home? We will send a 
i OMmmunion ( up list of over 1500 churches where our 
Communion Cups are 
d. Trial outfit free to anychurch, @ 
SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT cO., Dept. 4 Rochester, N. Y. 


Pierce Vapor Launches 


Are beautiful, swift, safe models. Equipped 
with the Pierce Reliable Simple Motor. We 
guarantee satisfaction. Send for catalogue. 


PIERCE ENGINE CO., Racine, Wis. Box 22 
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VIOLIN VALUE. ONLY : 


A violin bought by our original ‘ 
and unique plan becomes simpl 10c 

Itis always wort 
exactly what you paid for it. It POST : 
will pay you to investigate. PAID. # 
carry the largest line of fine and 


ones, $5 y 4 Easy payments, ifde-|a minute. State kind of instrument. 


musical instrument. 


Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo or Violin. 


For 
rare Violins in America. Good / Learn without a teacher. Saves time and worry. Attach in| We supply 


sired. Large, handsomely-illus- - 1AL FER — Fingerboard and celebrated 
trated catalog FREE on request. | ‘*How FF Self-Instructor; regular price, Postpaid for 2s5c. 


‘¢Howard’’ Mandolins and Guitars Excel. Souvenir Catalog on request. 


Our Catalogs describe, illustrate and give net prices on every known 
SENT FREE when you state article wanted. Write today. 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO. 254 ST: CINCINNATI. 


WE BEAT 


roc, postpaid Government. 


BRASS BAND 


INSTRUMENTS, 
DRUMS, etc. 


Don't buy until you see our large, 
new illustrated Band Catalog 


THE WORLD ON 


the United States 
Reduced prices, 


O. 


= 


Watches 
for 
Ladies’ 
| | went 
i Solid~Gold, Enamels, Silver, Gun 
/Metal, or Gold Filled Casings 
: .. Open Face or Hunting Cases.. 


ew England Watch Company 


7-39 Maiden Lane, New York 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 
‘le Claus Spreckels Bldg., San Fran 


Everythings— 
for Everybody 


Tell us what kind of goods you are interested in 
and we will send you without charge any of the 
following illustrated special catalogues quoting 
wholesale prices. Merely mention the number 
or letter of the catalogue you want. 


100 Artists’ | Supplies 105 


ers’ and Suppl 


ments, 1 shing 
Furniture, 160 Harness, 
en Buppiies. 175 Laces, 


ery and Office 
e 


Clocks, 265 Women’s 


the postage—the book itself 


Blacksmiths’ and Machini — Tools 
and Builders’ Tools an Materials, Cap Crock- 


] 
ackl 45 155 Priced 


it 
mb ibbons, 
Trimmings, 180 Lamps and 
oleums, Carpets and Curtains, 190 Men’s Hats 
and Gloves, 19§ Men’s Shes, 200 Men’s Wear- 
ing Apparel, 205 Masie and Musical auesre- 


255 wagon Makers’ mp 260 Watches and 
Sh $00 Wo 


Dairy Supplies, G Dress and Med es. D 
J Te and Electrical Goods, K Cameras 
oto Repel es, M Books, R Fancy Grade 
Y 


g. e to- Cc 
with samples of fabrics. Suits $10.50 to $16.50, 
V2 Same as Vl except suit paweee $18.00 to 


ples, W Men’s Ready- Made ing. Mackin- 
tosh Catalo a Butterick Fashion Ca 
GL Grocery List (published every 60 days). 

Or, if you want our large 1100-page catalogue, 
containing practically everything the above small- 
er books contain, send us 15 cents to help pay 


Miontgomery Ward +Co., 


Michigan Ave. and Madison St., Chicago. 52 
32 years World's Headquarters for Everything, 


Athletic Goods. nae 
uil 


nterns, 185 Lin- 


"950 


ouths’ and Boys’ 


talogue, 


is free. 


Send 25 cents for 
25 Art or 
25 Madonnas, 
25 On Life of Christ, or 
25 Landscapes, or 
25 Dogs, Kittens, etc., or 
25 Authors and Poets, or 
25 For Children 
Each set in a portfolio, or 
13 Pictures in Colors, or 
Art Booklet, Madonnas. 
or 50 cents for 
50 Perry Pictures, assorted, or 
25 Pictures in Colors, Birds,etc.,or 
ir Perry Pictures, Extra Size, or 
Portfolio 25 Pictures, New 
York Edition, 7x9. Gems 
of Art. @ Order to-day. 
[Sistine Madonna. The one-cent 
pictures are 6 to 10 times this size.] 


Send 50 cents for 
These 11 Extra Size, 10x 12, 
Sistine Madonna 
Holy Night 
Her Birds 
Shepherdess 
Baby Stuart 
Horse Fair - 
Angel Heads 
Christmas Chimes 
Pharaoh's Horses 
Christ and Doctors 
Sir Galahad (Call it set oe 
these an for 


Or 11 Madonnas. 
Or 11 for Children 
Or 11 of oy 


Satisfaction guaranteed 


Hor Cpristmas Gifts JP he Perry Pictures 


ONE CENT EACH for 25 or more; 120 for $1.00. Postpaid 


Send $1.00 for 
New York Edition, or 
tmas Set, No. 2, r20pictures, 
54: x8, allin the new Boston 
ition, no two alike, or 
320 Perry Pictures, your own s¢- 
lection from 2,000 subjects. 
Or The Perry Ma e. 
or $1. 
The Mag zine and 


Send three two- a 
stamps for Catalogue of 
1,000 miniature illustra- 
tions and two pictures. 
Gold Medal, Paris Exposition. 

Highest Award, Buffalo. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 23, Malden, Mass. 
Tremont Temple, BOSTON Send all Mail Orders to Malden Office 


146 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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By WARWICK DEEPINC 


Brooklyn Eagle—“ Warm, vivid, and dramatic, in: which human emotions and 
adventures blend stirringly with splendidly descriptive coloring, laid on with a lan- 
guage so rich and choice that it can only be compared to the glowing pigments of the 
old masters. In the matter of poetic style applied to prose romance, and, we are 


e* 


inclined to think, in the matter of dramatic composition, ‘Uther and Igraine’ is a 
masterpiece of its kind.” é 


The 


Outlook The Outlook 
-Story Book Fairy Book 


Illustrated with Drawings and Photographs Illustrated by J. CONACHER 
Town and Country—‘ The collection, 


with its really artistic pictures, superb 
type and paper, and substantial binding, 
is one of the best of gifts for children.” 


Richmond Dispatch—“ A book that will 
captivate the fancy of the little ones... . 
The stories . . . are all told with charm- 
ing simplicity. Many of the best known 
writers of stories for children of this day 
are contributors to the volume, which is 
aes mead bound and profusely illus- 
trated.” 


$1.20 net (by mail $1.43) 


St. Louis Globe Democrat—“A big vol- 
ume that will occupy a foremost place in 
the race for youthful favor this winter. 
It is all that a fairy book should be. The 
older members of the household will be 
tempted to pore over it.” 


The Gazette—“‘ Here are some of the 
good old fairy tales, told in the good old 
way, and some good new ones, also told 
in the good old way.” 


$1.20 net (by mail $1.40) 


The Outlook Story Book and Fairy Book are uniform in size and typography, and are put 
up together in an attractive green and red box, suitable for Christmas, without extra charge. 


The Adventures of Dorothy 
| By JOCELYN LEWIS 


New York Sun—“ We are delighted to make the acquaintance of the little imp 
of mischief portrayed in ‘The Adventures of Dorothy.’ Though Dorothy was a 
little city girl, she developed a genius for getting into mischief when suddenly planted. 
in a farm that was something like a return to nature. The things she attempted were 
natural, if ingenious, and if they did plunge her usually into deep water. No small 
part of the book is taken up with 8 Dorothy after her wettings. Judicious 
parents with imitative offspring would do wisely, perhaps, in keeping the book away 
from them; but they would deprive the children of a charming friend, who is as life- 
like and healthful as she is mischievous. They would be sorry to miss Peter, too, 
who is a very fine fellow. The story rises far above the dull level of this year’s chil- 


dren’s ummcuds $1.00 net (by mail $1.10) 


Bon 


~. 


| See a preceding page for special Christmas offer to Outlook readers. 
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mac Books 


Parables of 


HAMILTON WRICHT MABIE 


tion, vivid and true in imagery, delicate 
clear and beautiful in diction.” 
$1.00 net (by mail $1.09) 


The Other Room 


LYMAN ABBOTT 


Christian Evangelist—“ Studies in the 

resurrection of Christ, the resurrection of 
man, and the life everlasting. 

$1.00 net (by mail $1.09) 

“ Parables of Life” and “ The Other Room” 

are uniform in size, typography, and binding, and 


are put up together in an attractive box without 
extra charge. 


The Ascent of the Soul 


AMORY H. BRADFORD 


Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus—“ I doubt if any 
richer gift has been made, even by Dr. 
Bradford, to the illumination and inspira- 
tion of our Christian life.” 

$1.25 net (by mail $1.39) 


British Political 


Portraits 


JUSTIN McCARTHY 


Prof. Harry Thurston Peck—“ Drawn 
for us to the life with the skill of a prac- 
tical writer and the knowledge gained by 
close observation and association.” 

$1.50 net (by mail $1.65) 


From Grieg to Brahms 
DANIEL CRECORY MASON 


Walter Damrosch—‘ A valuable conti- 
bution to our musical literature.” 
* $1.50 net (by mail $1.62) 


Seen by the Spectator 


Boston Transcript—“ A rare book, in 
the reading of which a great deal of solid 
enjoyment may be taken.” 

$1.00 net (by mail $1.10) 


Henry van Dyke—“ Poetic in —— 
y 


| 


The Story of aBi rdLover 


WILLIAM E. D. SCOTT. 


Brooklyn Standard Union—“ An enter- 
taining and inspiring book.” 
$1.50 net (by mail $1 65) 


A Prairie Winter. - 
By AN ILLINOIS GIRL 


Buffalo Express—“ Will charm those 
who love nature.” $1.00 net (by mail $1.08) 


The Tragedy of Pelée 
CEORGE KENNAN 


Illustrated with drawings by George Varian 


St. Paul Dispatch—‘ The most graphic 
and interesting of all accounts of that 


terrible devastation.” 
$1.50 net (by mail $r 64) 


Folk Tales of Napoleon 


Translated by CEORCE KENNAN 


Detroit Free Press—“ A unique contri- 
bution to the literature pertaining to the 
greatest warrior of modern times.” 

$1.00 net (by mail $1.10) 


Life 


in America 


ERNEST HAMLIN ABBOTT 


Charles R. Henderson—“ Makes a real 
contribution to our knowledge of condi- 
tions and currents of spiritual life.” 

$1.00 net (by mail ~ 15) 


The Man 


Without a Country 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE | 


A special limited edition published on. 


Dr. Hale’s eightieth birthday. 
$3.co net fey mail $3.10) 


See a preceding page for a special Christmas offer to Outlook readers. 
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How Would 


OFFICIALLY ADOPTED BY THE NEW YORK CITY 
SCHOOLS AND NEW YORK STATE REGENTS 


39 Voiumes—Authors and Their Works. 
2 Volumes—Songs, Hymns and Lyrics. 
2 Volumes—Dictionary of Authors. © 
2 Volumes—Synopses of Noted Books. 
1 Volume—Index and Guide to Systematic 
Readings. 


46 Volumes in all. } 
20,000 pages and 800 illustrations. 


The work of 300 editors, critics and scholars. 


It contains the best of science, philosophy, his- 
tory, biography, poetry, humor, travel, fiction, 
oratory, essays, letters—in a word, all the best and 
most lasting literary thought of sixty centuries. 


What Purchasers Say 


S. S. McClure: “It is undoubtedly the most success- 
ful publication ever undertaken in this country, if not in 
the world.” : 

_ Philip D. Armour: “I gave Armour Institute of 

egos a) a set of the Warner Library and took one 

for myself, because I am convinced that it is the most 

Mego 3 set of books for private or public library now to 
ad. 


General Fitzhugh Lee: ‘“ The ‘Library of the 
World’s Best Literature’ is the most valuable and fasci- 
nating work I have ever had‘in my library.” 

Rev. Charles James Wood, LL.D.: “ The Warner 
Library will prove the force that starts a new epoch in 
the intellectual life of the American people.” . 


people. 


an ideal library containing the best of the plays 
of Shakespeare and Moliére, the poems of 
Goethe, Chaucer, and Longfellow, the stories of 
Dumas and Dickens, the essays of Emerson, 
Schopenhauer, and Macaulay, the humor of 
Aristophanes, Mark Twain, and Charles Lamb 
—in a word, a library containing the best of every 
author you ever admired or wanted to read ? 


Charlies Dudley Warner 


was the first to bring such a library within your © 


reach in a superb set of forty-six books. It is, 
in truth, the World’s Best Literature, and the 
largest private libraries cannot equal it in scope. 
With it you need never again be ignorant of any 
literary subject. The } 


Famous 
Warner Library | 


not only includes masterpieces, but gives critical 


essays on noted authors by the greatest living 
writers. 


Governor Yates, of Illinois, said : 


“ The distinguishing feature of the Warner 
Library—and the one which places it above all 
other libraries—is found in the critical and in-_ 
terpretative essays, which enable us to know and 
understand each great master as he was known 
and understood by his greatest exponent and 


biographer.” 


LESS THAN HALF PRICE 


No one need now remain without this mag- 
nificent Library. By joining the ‘‘ Public Opin- 
ion” Club you can secure a set of the New 
Memorial Edition newly revised and enlarged 
at Less Than One-Half the Publisher’s Price 
and on small monthly payments amounting to 
only a few cents aday. This is an opportunit 
to equip your home with the finest library whic 
has ever been gathered together in small com- 
pass since the making of books began. 


Cut off the coupon and send 
it to us TO-DAY! 


It will bring full particu- 
lars and handsome specimen 


Public 


pages without cost to you; also 
a Opinion 
Sample Copy Free Club 
91 and 93 Fifth Ave., 


of ** Public Opinion,’’ 
the most instructive 

weekly magazine 
published,  con- 


New York City 
Gentlemen :— Please 
send without cost to me, 
sample copy of ** Public 


taining the news Opinion,”’ also sample pages 
f th rld and full particulars of your ad- 
S © we vertising offer of the ** Library of 
for busy The World’s Best Literature.” 
AJ = 


Own 
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City 
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The Outlook 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


The leading English Review. The American edition is identical with the English, 
but costs about 50 per cent. less. $4.50 per year. With Fortnightly, Contemporary or 
Westminster Reviews, $8.50; with any two, $12.00; all four, $16.00. Single copies, 
40 cents each. A Specimen copy free for the asking. Historical Booklet free also. 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO., 9a Warren Street, New York 


A Christmas Gift Book 


THE VISIT OF LAFAYETTE 


The Old Housekeeper’s Story 
By LUCIA GRAY SWETT 
12mo. Most attractively bound in gray silk 
stamped with silver. Silver edges. Price 
one dollar net. Postage eight cents. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


A story told to a child. A charming description in 
verse of Lafayette’s visit to an old New England town 
in June, 1825. Illustrated with reproductions from rare 
and interesting portraits of General Lafayette. 


“NEW TRUTHS FOR A 
NEW AG 7 


ConTENTS.—Why was a New Church inaugurated a hundred years 


ago?—The Lord’s Second Coming an accomplished fact —The 


Inspiration and Interpretation of the Word of God.—The Tri-Une 
God: How to understand the Divine Trinity without dividing the 
Divine Unity.—Man a Spiritual Being ruined by Sin.—How did the 
Lord Jesus Christ save Man?—The Resurrection: How and When 
do the Dead rise?—The Judgment: When, Where, and How 1s 
Man Judged ?—Heaven and Hell.—25 Cents. 
Call or address EBEN SUGDEN, New Church Book 


Rooms, 3 W. 29th St., New York City. Send for Catalogue. 


Lyman Abbott’s 
Commentary 
ON THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS 


MATTHEW, MARK, AND LUKE 
2 vols., 8vo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50 per vol. 


{<= Special price : the Set $2.00 net, postage 30 cents. Recommended 
for S. S. Lessons, 1904, by Prof. F. K. Sanders of Yale and others. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., - NEW YORK 


MEN AND WOMEN OF MONEY 


Write for my FREE BOOK about Missouri, her wealth, laws. 
and 5% Farm Mortaages: printed in colors; profusely illus- 
trated. FREE. WILLIAM R. COMPTON, | Wardell Bidg., Macon, Mo. 


PLAYS Sent Free 


Largest Assortment in the World. ALL KINDS OF 
BOOKS FOR HOME AMUSEMENTS... Charades, Reciters, 
Children’s Plays. Negro Plays, Mrs. Jarley’s Wax Works, Paper 
Scenery. Tableaux Vivants. 

SAM’L FRENCH, 24 West 22d Street, New York 


We will pay 
Your money safely invested 


free: from speculation. 


Our patrons include prominent clergymen PER ANNUM 
and professional men ali over the country who heartily endorse 
our methods. Our business conducted under supervision of 
New York Banking Dept. and our loans are made upon bonds 
secured by mortgages upon the best class of New York real 
estate. You may invest your money with us at any time and 
withdraw whenever you see fit. It bears earnings—5 per 
cent—for every day in our care. It is 
to your interest to request parti : 


Assets $1,700,000 
Surplus and Profits $175,000 


1139 A Broadway, N. Y.. 


conservative 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
BOUGHT FOR CASH 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, = 
Boston, Mass. 
Sound, 
first mo 
N 7 and know every bor- 
rower. We make our 
O loans with our own money and turn them 
» over complete. In 28 years we have 
learned how to select the best. No one 
now handling western mortga has had 
more experience. We give you the benefit of that experience. 
Thequality of the securities now on hand has never 
been surpassed. Highest references. Write for circulars and 
full information free. PERKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kan. 
Choice Farm Loans 5% 
There can be no better securities. 
We have had many years experience. 
Write us for particulars and list of references. : 
We have clients throughout the East. Some, no doubt, in 
your neighborhood. 
Western references—any Bank in Minneapolis. 
DAVID Cc. BELL INVESTMENT CO. 
No. lll South 4th St., Minneapolis. Minn. 


GEORGE N. MORANG & CO., Ltd., of To- 
ronto, have the exclusive agency in Canada for 
the books published by the Outlook Company. 


OHIO 


Mr. A.C. WALLIN, Prairie Du Chien, Wis.. Jan. 19, 1901, writes : 
I have used the Strength-Giver, s Tonic yermifuge. in 
nly for a number of years, an ve NEVER KNOWN I 
FAIL to restore the debilitated man, woman, or languid, hollow- 
eyed little one to its wonted health. 
Keep it always CROUP CURE— 
JAYNE’S E 


PECTORANT. 


Onto Oberlin, Box F 55. : 
OBERLIN ACADEMY. 1st Year 


New Classes begin January 6th, 1904. Seventeen instructors.. Thor- 
oughly equipped to prepare for any college or scienti cschool. New 
courses in History and Science. ew nasium. Expenses rea 
sonable. For catalogue apply to JoHN FISHER Peck, Principal. 


131 State St. 
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WITH AN 


By HENRY: 


I. Tennyson’s Place in the 
Nineteenth Century. 
II. An Outline of Tennyson’s 
Life. 
ITI. Tennyson’s Uses of his 
Sources. 


Poems of Tennyson 
INTRODUCTION #422 


The work of the most popular of English poets is here arranged and edited by one of 
his most distinguished students. Dr. Van DyKe’s Introduction is most comprehensive 
and comprises one quarter of the book. It includes the following chapters. 


The book has been made by the Merrymount Press in special anticipation of the holiday 
sale, and is unusual in its attractiveness. 
also Dr. Van DyKe’s selection, are from sources not easily available, and some of them 
have been hitherto unpublished. It is the intention of the editor and publishers to make 
this volume the most inviting form in which the poet has been offered to the general reader, 


I2mo. Cloth. With cover design in full gold. 562 pages. $1.50 net. 


Ginn & Company, Publishers, Boston 


Chosen and 
Edited 


VAN DYKE 


IV. Tennyson’s Revisions of | 
his Text. 


V. The Classification of 
Tennyson’s Poems. 


VI. The Qualities of Tenny=- | 
son’s Poetry. 


The photogravure illustrations, which are 


A Progressive Course of 
Sunday-School Lessons 


For Children from Seven to Ten Years Old 


Arranged by FREDERICA BEARD. In- 
cluding Old Testament Stories, with a 
manual of suggestions for teachers, and 
Wonder Stories from the Gospels, with 
a text-book for the children and a hand- 
book of notes for the teacher. 


For descriptive circular address 


The Winona Publishing Co. 
195 State Street 3 Chicago, Ill. 


| YOUNG PEOPLES 
| SONG Sor PRAISE | 


By IRA D. SANK 
REGULAR EDITION y 


270 SONGS—100 new with the szLect of the 
oLD. SEPARATE EDITIONS for 
C. E. Societies; B. Y. P. U’s & Epworth Leagues 
Handsomely bound in silk finish cloths. 
Each 25 cts. a copy, or $25.00 per 100. 
Returnable ito: sent on request. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York & Chicago. 


Wluminated 


Lessons 
On the Life of Jesus 


DR. WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH, author of “ The 
Boy Problem,’”’ has worked out, by actual experience with his 
famous class, aw original, picturesque, inspiring Sunday-school 
course. 

Accompanies International Lessons for 1904 and 1905, and fits 
Blakeslee, Young Men’s Christian Association, Christian Endeavor, 
and all class or personal Bible courses, Solves these school prob- 
lems: A?#¢ ace, order, interest inthe Bible, real religious 
education. It introduces an entirely new method and a 
which makes an addition 


Of permanent and constant value 


to the equipment of the school. Practical for the most timid teacher, 
and within reach of the smallest Sunday-school. 

ae School Times” has already asked Dr. Forbush 
to descr tg these lessons in its columns during the jfarst six 
mon 


25 conte the handbook, itself 
A complete help to the 1904 Lessons 
or send for Dr. Forbush’s free descriptive circular 
UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Fifth Avenue and 19th Street, New York City 


By the Author of “ Lavender and Old Lace” 


The Shadow of Victory 


A Romance of Fort Dearborn 
G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York & London 
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COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


45th 
Year 


men. 


|The Packard School takes earnest boys and girls 
and makes them self-reliant business men “and wo- 
It appeals to the thoughtful and ambitious. 


Four th 23a St. 
Phone 101—15. 


THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR ANY LINE OF BUSINESS 
DAY AND EVENING. 


Q can, Write, or Phone for Catalogue O 


ENTER AT ANY TIME & 


SPOKEN 
TAUGHT 
MASTERED 


LANGUAGE- 


thousands of times if you like. 
tional French, 


F REN C H——G ERM A N—_-SPANISH 


urn DR. RICHARD S. ROSENTHAL’S METHOD OF PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY 


No longer unnecessary. memorizing of verbs, declensions, or rules. 
It requires but a few minutes’ practice in spare moments to acquire a thorough mastery of conversa- 
German, or Spanish. College professors all over this and other countries, and the press generaily, endorse this 
perfect and natural system of teaching languages. Sed for testimonials, booklet, and letter telling all about this 20-century scientific ee 


INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES, 1104-A Metropolis Bldg., B’way & 16th St., N.Y. City 


PHONE METHOD 


You hear the exact pronunciation of each word and phrase 


NEW YORK CITY 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends teachers to colleges, endow, and families. 


Advises parents about schools. Vin. O. Pratt, Mer. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


DISTRICT OF CoLuMBIA, Washington. 


CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL for Girls Frgnch the language 
ley Road and 20th St., Washington,D.C. Mlle.L.M.Bou.iany, Prin. 


New York, Pelham Manor. 
Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban School for Girls 
Half hour from New York. Will reopen October Ist. 
New York, New York, 13 and 15 W. 86th St. 
Mrs. Leslie Morgan’s Boarding and 
Day School for Girls 


St. Martha’s Industrial School 


BRONX VILLE, N. Y.—Under the care of the SISTERS OF 
ST. JOSEPH OF NAZARETH (Episcopal). 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
A School with a College Atmosphere. 
Mrs, JAMES WELLS FINCH, A.B., LL.B., Principal, 
733 and 735 Madison Avenue, corner 64th Street. 


CONNECTICUT 
Miss Butts’s School for Girls 


NORWICH, CONN. The next year will begin Thursday, Sept. 24, 1903. 


THE FINCH SCHOOL, BOARDING AND DAY 


MASSACHUSETTS 
ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A school for boys. High and dry location in a village free from 
evil influences. Laboratories. A new Gymnasium. Shop for Me- 
chanic Arts. Scholarships. A vigorous school life. American ideals, 
Descriptive pamphlet,with full-pa. e illustrations.sent free on request, 
Dr. G. R. WHITE, Prine pal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey, Summit. 


KENT PLACE SCHOOL for Girls 


An incorporated school which prepares for college and pirhves to 

ae | ag best training for body, mind, and character. New Gym- 
Mrs. SARAH WoopMAN Paut, Principal. 

of Board of HaAmILton W. Masig, LL.D. 


NEW YORK | 


NYACK ON HUDSON 
29 miles fron. New York City. 
A SELECT MILITARY BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR Boys. 


Address 
The SuPERINTENDENT, 


Nyack 
Military 
Academy 


The University of Chicago 


offers over 275 elementary and college 
courses in 26 academic subjects by 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Especially helpful to teachers and 
those wishing to prepare for or sup- 
plement college work. Instruction is 
ersonal. Credit is allowed for col- 
ege courses successfully completed. 
Work may begin at any time. For 


circular address 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Book - keeping, 
course 


for oe Study in all three, Insures a; 
beautiful hand. Situations for a an graduates. 
Cc. C. GAINES, Box 736, Po po Yoo 
or 119 West 125th St., ork, N. Y. 


Rye, New York. 
Ry c Seminary For particulars address 
Mrs. S. J. LIFE, The Misses STOWE. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
PENNSYLVANIA Germantown, Philadelphia. 


and Wellesley Preparatory. 
Walnut Lane School ‘attain 


ments in scholarship. Attractive home and social life. Golf. ten- 
nis, basket-ball. Mrs. THEODORA B. RIcHARDS, Principal. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
minutes from two hours fr from New York. 
ay Cook’s fine prope or circulars a 
Miss Sy_via J. EASTMAN, Principal, Ogontz School P. O., Pa. 


THE OUTLOOK EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
| 
f 
at 
| 


Position as housekeeper ina 


The Outlook 


is of great assistance to Outlook readers 
Business Opportunities ; or looking for He/p in all the r grades, 
Department is almost certain to bring results. The rate for notices in this 
or initial, address included. Orders sh 


MUSICIANS, man and wife, for Reform 
School; man tor band and orchestra and wo- 
man for vocal music. ixon Educational 
Bureau, 1420 Chestnut, Philadelphia. 

WANTED — Position in large city as 
teacher in family or school, by a college grad- 
uate with normal training. Address No. 
7,535, The Outlook. 

A YOUNG WOMAN accustomed to 
European travel, competent linguist, would 
accompany one or two ladies to Europe for 
travel or study. Highest references given 
and required. No. 7,525, The Outlook. 

1 WOULD be -giad to join several! gentle- 
men in buying desirable land four miles from 

sernardsville Station, each holding 25 acres 
or more and building a house costing not 
under $5,000. Object, agreeable neighbors. 

A. A. A., No. 7,527, The Outlook. 

A YOUNG WOMAN of refinement and 
education who is fond of children wanted as 
nursery governess and mother’s helper. 
Home privileges. One hour from New York. 
No. 7,529, The Outlook. 

LET ME WRITE YOU about_my 
correspamaanes lessons in Shorthand, Eng- 
lish, Literature, and Foreign Travel. y 
work 1s unique. Miss Brigham, 9 Park St., 
Boston, Mass. 

WANTED in New York City, nursery 
governess for two girls and boy under nine 

ears ; healthy, refined young woman of cheer- 
ul disposition, graduate of modern normal 
methods, with experience in teaching young 
children. Address No. 7,541, ‘The Outlook. 

WANTED in New York City, strong, 
healthy young woman. cheerful and obliging, 
as nurse and mother’s helper for two girls 
and boy between fourand nine years. Should 

be good seamstress, with experience in caring 
for children. Address No. 7,539, The Outlook. 

A LADY desires situation as managing 
housekeeper, companion, or matron of home. 
Highest references given and required. No. 
7,537, The Outlook. 

“GAME OF PRONUNCIATION.” 
Educational. Fifty cents, Agents wanted. 
Based on highest authority. An excellent 
Christmas present. Chas. Harris, Oxford, 

ass. 

WANTED —By a lady of refinement, a 
rivate family, 
or as companion. No. 7,553, The Outlook. 

EXPERT. private instruction for back- 
ward children. Yale graduate. T. J. Lloyd, 
51 EF. 129th St., New York. 

KINDERGA RTN ER-Cultured 
young woman, coliege graduate, desires posi- 
tion, school or family ; three years’ experience 
public school, settlement, and private. Best 
references. No. 7,563, The Outlook. 


better grades. 


WANTED-—By a male nurse, a place as 
nurse or companion to an invalid or melan- 
choly gentleman. Best of reference from 
former patients. m. ene Edwards, Jer- 
mains, Troy Road, P. O., Albany, N. Y. 


PLAIN GERMAN LADY wishes to 
become a companion to an elderly lady; city 
or country. Twelve years’ experience in 
housekeeping, nursing the sick, and travei- 
ing. Finest references. Miss L. uis, 76 
Centre St., Newark, N. J. 

BOSTON SHOPPING. — Samples 
sent. Orders filled promptly. Address Room 
4 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

YOU_ WILL MORE FULLY 
REALIZE the blessings you are enjoying 
in your home in this favored land of ours, 
after peading. Miss Prence’s sympathetic de- 
scription. e should be glad to send to 
every one a copy of this touching narrative, 
** Among the Lepers of Surinam,’’ with an 
illustration of Christmas Eve at the leper 
chapel. ‘* Bethesda,’”? 12 Church, Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

YOUNG WOMAN with good knowl- 
edge in general nursing and massage desires 
Excellent references. Answer 

. C., No. 7,521, The Outlook. 

._ HOTEL MAN, experienced, employed 
in large New York hotel, wants place as 
assistant manager, or hotel position where 
a thoroughly reliable and competent. man 
could be used. ddress ‘* Change,” No. 
7,507, The Outlook. 

MASON, HAMLIN REED OR- 
GAN forsale. Rich tone, perfect order ; suit- 
abie for chapel. $30. No. 7,509, The Outlook. 

THE N. Y. JUVENILE ASYLUM, 
176th St. and Amsterdam Ave., desires the 
services of an officer Cpeacee with boys. 
Must be a member of Protestant church, 
single, and of excellent habits. In applying, 
kindly give age, references, and experience. 

EUROPE.—Free tour to getter up of 
winter party. Tourist, No. 7,505. Outlook. 

WANTED-— Designing to do at home— 
figure or conventional, work in color or 
black and white; original ideas. Address 
119 Tillinghast Place, Buffalo, 
aN. 


FOR SALE-—Modern cottage of eleven 
rooms, 223 ‘Townsend St., New Brunswick. 
J. Best residential discict.. Rutgers 
College and many. excellent schools are 
located here. New York commutation. $5,500; 
$3,000 may remain on mortgage. 

CITY OR COUNTRY situation wanted 
for mother and daughter as cook and laun- 
dress, chambermaid and_ waitress. Can be 
seen by appointment at Woman’s Exchange, 
334 Madison Ave., N. Y. City. 


THE OUTLOOK WANT,DEPARTMENT 

; in selling or exchanging all kinds of Articles ; in seeking Positions or 
An advertisement in The 
Department is Five Cents for each word 
ould be sent (with remittance) at least ten days prior to publication. 


utlook Want 


NORTHERN WIDOW (grown son) 
college graduate, owning comfortable home 
near Rockledge, would receive young man 
desiring home comforts, study, healthful 
climate, for $365 a year. Boating, fishing, 
hunting. Opportunity for learning poultry 
business.. Highest references from minister 
and Also eight. boarders taken, 
Nov. till May. Box “ B,’’ Merritt, Florida. 


WANTED-—A partner in an_ established 
investment business. Capital and the highest 
references absolutely required. Some experi- 
ence desirable. Communications for appoint- 
ment of .interview necessary. George 
Hersey, P. O. Box 753, Hartford, Conn. 


“SUNSHINE POW DERS.’’—Dain- 
Christmas gift! Lovely for hospitals, 
ower missions, or invalids. a. cheery, 
encouraging—sure to_ please. cents box. 
Prepared by “ shut-in.”” Mrs. Henry M. 
Goodell, Pasadena, California. 


I CAN PLACE YOU at once in a good 

osition if you are_a co ipetent man_ with 
business training. R. S. Mighill, 1 Union 
Sq., New York. 

WANTED — Intelligent men of business 
ability. ‘Teachers or professional men pre- 
terred who desire to earn per week or 
more. Give age, qualifications, references. 
Dodd, Mead & Company, New York. 

A GOOD POSITION.is always ope 
for a competent man. His difficultyis to kind 
it. We have openings for high-grade men in 
all capacities — Executive, Technical, and 
Clerical— aying from $1,000 to $10,000 a year. 
** Right places for right men, Right men for 
right places.”’ Write for plan and booklet. 
apgoods (Inc.), Suite 511, 309 Broadway, 
New York. 

WANTED-—A nursery governess; one 
speaking either French or German preferred, 
and trained in the modern methods of teach- 
ing children between eight and twelve years 
of age. The duties will be teaching and gen- 
eral oversight of a boy eight years of age. 
good home and permanent position and pay 
commensurate with the ability shown is 
offered. Will pay at start $30 per month. 
Give full particulars as to_training, 7 
rience, references, etc. No. 7,427, The 
Outlook. 

SHOPPING — Samples sent. Orders 
filled promptly. Suits and hats to order. 
Highest references. M. W. Wightman & 
Co., 44 West 22d St., New York. 

CAPABLE, cultured young. gentle- 
woman desires position of trust; understands 
cha peronage, care of home, correspondence, 
travel. Ability, No. 7.557, The Outlook. 

POSITION wanted as governess or com- 
panion. L.L.P.,403Eighth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


THE 


OTHER 
ROOM 


LYMAN ABBOTT 


$1.00 net (by mail $1.09) 


SEND A POSTAL CARD FOR A COPY ON APPROVAL 


«Studies in the resurrection of Christ, the resur- 
fection of man, and the life everlasting.” 


“They are profoundly thoughtful, even mote pro- 
foundly spiritual.”—Christian Evangelist. 


“Will prove full of comfort to those who mourn 
the loss of dear friends.”"—Omaha World-Herald. 


A book of rare and beautiful spirit.” 


“Stimulates and strengthens faith, holds forth hope, _ 
and broadens the natrowed vision. —Book News. 


—Boston Globe. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, NEW YORK 


